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PREFACE. 



A Gbamhar of the dialect peculiar to the New Testament, is 
needed by all who critically 3tudy its original language. The time 
has been, when to call in question the pure Atticism of the New 
Testament writei^ was deemed and treated as an offence against 
the claims of inspiraUon. That period is now past. It is general- 
ly felt and acknowledged, at the present time, that if the Purists 
could have established the claims which they made for the Greek 
of the New Testament, one of the very best arguments of a critical 
nature, to prove that Hebretvs were the real authors of this volume, 
would have been confiited. 

The most accurate description which can be given of the Greek 
idiom of the New Testament, is, that it consists of Hebrew thoughts 
invested with Greek costume. The sentiment, the phraseology, and 
the colouring of the whole, are Hebrew ; which is just what we 
should naturally expect in a system of religious history, discussion, 
and precepts, composed by Hebrews. No native heathen Greek, 
unless by aid truly miraculous, could have composed such a book 
as to style and idiom. All is just as it should be, on the supposition 
that its authors were Hebrews ; the entire volume is altogether in 
conformity with the demands of criticism, which takes its stand upon 
this basis. 

But while we allow thus much, we must be careful not to ex- 
tend the Hebraism of the New Testament beyond just and proper 
bounds. The Purists would allow of nothing but pure Attic Greek 
in it. Thei^r antagonists, the HeUenists, after a long and arduous, 
contest, drove them from the field. But not content with this, th^ 
pushed their conquest, as victors are very apt to do, far beyond the 
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bounds of sober consideration. The second generation of Hellen- 
ists found Hebraisms every where. Not only the phraseology and 
colouring and sentiment of the New Testament were represented as 
Hebraistic, but the construction and regimen of the great mass of 
words were deemed to be Hebrew ; the meaning and regimen of the 
particles were Hebrew ; the tenses of verbs and the cases of nouns 
were conformed to the Hebrew ; the article was used in the manner 
of the Hebrew one ; and even the syntax was, in innumerable pas- 
sages, represented as being conformed to the model of the Hebrew. 
In a word, any difficulty as to the meaning of a Greek word, or as 
to its construction, was solved, if possible, by a resort to the usages 
of the Hebrew language. 

Time and further examination have corrected these errors and 
extravagances. Accurate and extensive investigation, such as has 
recently been made by Planck and Winer, has shewn, that there is 
scarcely a unique and peculiar form of a Greek word in the whde 
range of the New Testament, nor a single principle of syntax of 
any importance, which has not its parallel among more or less of 
the native Greek writers. It is true, beyond all doubt, that there 
are many words in the New Testament to which the writers have 
assigned a sense different from that which can be found in any of 
the native Greek authors. But this alters neither the form nor the 
syntax of such wcwrds. Nor is it to be considered merely as Hebra- 
ism. It arises from the necessity of the case. How could a He- 
brew express ideas of a religious nature, and pertaining to the wor- 
ship of Jehovah, in a language which mere heathen had formed, 
into whose minds,* in a variety of cases, .no such ideas as the He- 
brew writer designed to communicate had ever entered ? One may 
answer this question by asking, how a writer of the present day 
could express, in Latin and Greek, the ideas contained in a treatise 
on electricity, magnetism, or steamboats ? 

The writers of the New Testament did just what all writers are 
ever obliged to do ; where the language which they employ is not 
adequate to express their conceptions, they either coin new words, 
or else use old words in new senses. Both of these the New Tes- 
tament writers have done ; and done as often as they were necessi- 
tated to do it, but generally no oftener. Who can blame them for 
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this ? Or who can wonder that they should have so done ? They 
must either proceed in this way, or refrain from communicating what 
they wbhed to write. 

In the formation of new words, however, whether by composi- 
tion or otherwise, they have followed throughout the common anal- 
ogies and laws of the Greek language. From its syntax they 
scarcely, if ever, depart, even in the minutiae of it. Hence a 
Grammar of the New Testament idiom, must for substance be a 
grammar of the Ghreek xo«y*J diaXiKTog ; and so it is exhibited, in 
the following sheets. 

• The European grammars of the New Testament idiom omit the 
Formenlehrey i. e. an exhibition of the various forms of words, mere- 
ly designating a few variations of a peculiar or a dialectic nature. 
The great body of them, therefore, is made up entirely of syntax, 
and critical remarks on particular readings, etc. The inconvenience 
of this to the student who is not quite familiar with Greek, is obvi- 
ously very great. He is obliged to keep two grammars by him ; 
and even then, unless he chooses the one to which the author of his 
New Testament grammar had reference, he will not be freed from 
embarrassment. At all events, much delay and inconvenience are 
experienced by him ; and in oitler to avoid this, I have here insert- 
ed the formal as well as the syntactical part of grammar. I was 
necessitated to do so, by the wants of the young men whom I am 
called to teach. Most individuals come to this Seminary with a 
very imperfect knowledge of the Greek ; its flexions, therefore, are 
recalled with much labour and difficulty. They bring here the dif- 
ferent grammars of our country, stddied at the different institutions 
where they have been educated. The difficulty of bringing about 
a uniform method of linguistic discipline, thus becomes very great ; 
and every teacher knows how desirable this is, with respect -to any 
class which is under his care. 

On these grounds I have ventured upon the experiment of endea- 
vouring to make a Ne\^ Testament grammar, which should be so 
complete in itself as to render a reference to and the use of other 
grammars unnecessary. But such a grammar must b substance be 
a grammar of the xoivij dtalextog ; for such, as we have seen, is the 
Greek of the New Testament as to form and syntax. Of course 
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the reader must expect to meet here with what he has met in other 
grammars. But the references for illustration and example are 
mostly taken from the New Testament ; which all will acknowledge 
to be proper. 

In respect to the forms and inflections, I have consulted, (I be- 
lieve I may truly say studied), Buttmann, Rost, Matthiae, Her- 
mann, and Thiersch. I have made a free use of them in acquiring 
information, but have not confined myself, except in some few pla- 
ces and small matters, to their mode of exhibition. To original and 
extended investigation, by a protracted course of reading in the 
Greek classics, I make no pretensions in this work. It is not de- 
signed to occupy the place of Buttmann, Hermann, Matthiae, or 
Winer, in some respects. But any one acquainted with the works 
of these great masters will know well, that very little is now left to 
be gleaned from classical reading. Matthiae, in particular, has em- 
bodied an immense mass of facts and examples ; so immense that 
few readers will ever have the patience even to peruse them, much 
less to study them. Yet his work is an exceedingly useful one to 
the inquirer, who wishes to push his investigations beyond the ordi- 
nary limits of most grammars. 

My purpose has been, to bring together all the important forms 
and principles of Greek Grammar, in as short a compass as possi- 
ble, and yet be perspicuous and satisfactory. The labour of doing 
this, I am quite sure, cannot well be estimated, except by those 
who have made the like attempts. Whether I have succeeded, must 
be determined before another tribunal, not before my own. 

The reader may be assured*, that he will find Greek grammar 
exhibited here according to the stand which this science has most 
recently taken, under the guidance of the great masters named above. 
The doctrine of the Greek tenses he will find very diflferent, in some 
respects, from the representation of it in the old grammars. This 
difference has, as yet, been but partially recognized in any of our 
American grammars. The reader will not, I trust, deem every 
thing of course to be strange or unfounded, that he may find to be 
new to him. 

My mode of exhibiting the third declensicMi and explaining its 
forms, is somewhat different from that which I have found in any 
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grammar. Buttmann has the leading principles ; but I differ some- 
what from him in the detail and in the mode of exhibition. I have 
done my best in order to make this matter simple and intelligible 
to all. 

That part of the syntax which respects the artkky is as much 
my own as the nature of the case permitted. The order, arrange- 
ment, mode of exhibition, limitations, and some of the principles 
themselves, are entirely the result of my own labours. The exam- 
ples and facts are most of them from M atthiae and Winer, where I 
found them already detailed. 

As Winer has no forms, paradigms, etc., in his Grammar, it will 
of course be understood that in the formal part of my book, I have 
not followed him, excepting as to the notice of a few peculiar forms 
of words in the New Testament. In regard to the syntax, I have f -^"/^f 
used him much to my purpose ; and I here make my most grateful * 
acknowledgments for his laboured, acute, and copious display of the 
New Testam^ent syntax. Yet my work differs not a little from his, 
in the mode of exhibition. His syntax is constructed, almost every 
where, upon the previous knowledge of the student, or upon that of 
other grammars ; mine aims at being sufficiently complete in itself. 

Very much of Winer's excellent grammar is occupied with crit- 
ical discussions about particular t€xts. I am thankful for such acute 
criticisms, let me find them where I may ; but still, I cannot help 
thinking, that the more proper place for them is in a Commentarius 
Criticus. His book consists of some five hundred and twenty pages, 
made up principally of syntax : niine, which contains the forms 
and flexions of the language as well as the syntax, does not extend 
to one half of this length. Our plans are very different ; and of 
course the measure of the one is no rule for the other. 

As to the expediency of inserting here the forms and flexions 
of the language, my friend and former Colleague, Prof. E. Robin- 
son, has expressed his entire ccmcurrence in my views. It will be 
remembered, that he was a fellow labourer with me, in translating 
and publishing the first edition of Winer's New Testament Gram- ^^^^^^^.. .^zd-. 
mar ; a work which has sold so slowly, that I have some reason to 
be apprehensive in respect to the result of my present labours. I 
would hope, however, that the plan of the present work will be 
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found more acceptable and useful to those who study sacred criti- 
cism. The state of science and method of study in Germany, are 
so different from our own, that a work well adapted for that coun- 
try, may meet with a very slow reception in this, or even fall into 
desuetude. Every work of such a nature as a grammar, should be 
adapted to the times and to the country in which one lives. 

That the divine blessing may rest upon this efibrt to promote the 
critical and accurate study of the New Testament, is the sincere 
wish and prayer of 

M. STUART. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



^ 1. Definitions. 



' (1) Language consists of the external signs of ideas and feel-: 
ings. It majr be spoken or written. In the first case, it consists of 
articulate sounds uttered by the human voice ; in the second, of 
conventional signs called letters and words, which are representa- 
tives of articulate sounds. 

(2) Grammar is that science which teaches the manner of form- 
ing and declining words, and also the manner in which they are 
joined together in order to construct sentences or parts of sentences* 
It may be divided, therefore, into two parts, viz. formal, i. e. that 
which respects the forms of words, and syntactic, i. e. that which 
respects the manner of arranging words together in order to express 
our ideas. 

(3) Every language is exposed to changes, and actually suffers 
more or less of them, through all the periods of time in which it is 
spoken. Any noticeable departure firom what has once been a gen- 
eral custom, or the most approved usage, of speaking or writing a 
language, is called a dialect (diiXinrog). Among a nation widely 
extended, or consisting of various' smaller tribes, dialects nearly al- 
ways exist. In such a case, the differences in the forms of words, 
or in their syntax, are the things taken into the account in order to 
make out the notion of what is strictly called dialect ; which word is, 
and always must be, used in a comparative sense, when it is prop- 
erly used. Departure, in more or less particulars, from some sup- 
posed standard or predominant usage -among the more cultivated 
part of a nation, is that which general custom names dialect. 

2 
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<^ 2. Of the dialects of Greece, 

(1) The most ancient Greek language, if it were universal^ 
could not properly be named dialect. In comparison, however, with 
most of the Greek which has come down to us, it n;iay be so called. 
The most ancient Greek is, with good reason, supposed to be for 
substance exhibited to us, in the poetry of Homer and Hesiod ; who, 
as we may with much probability beheve, wrote the dialect which 
they spoke in common with the people around them. This ancient 
dialect (called also the epic dialect because it is exhibited in the 
poems of Homer and Hesiod) appears to have been the common 
mother of all the later dialects of Greece ; and probably it differs 
from the spoken language, only as the language of elevated poetry 
commonly differs from that which is spoken by the mass of the peo- 
ple. New words, new forms of old words, and new modes of ex- 
pression, are almost of course exhibited in the higher kinds of poetry. 

Note. The supposition that Homer was acquainted with all the later 
and different dialects of Greece, and designedly introduced them into his 
poem, seems very improbable. Much more probable is it, that the lan- 
guage which he employed was the common mother of all the dialects, tn 
this way we may easily and naturally account for all of his alleged dialec- 
tic peculiarities. 

(2) The Hellenians or Greeks, who immigrated through Thrace 
into Hellas (so called), consisted of several tribes, of which the two 
principal ones were Dorians and lonians. The original seat of the 
Dorians in Greece, was the Peloponnesus ; of the lonians, Attica. 
From these sprung the Doric and Ionic dialects, which constituted 
the two principal dialects of Greece, from the time that the Greek 
nation came to be much known in authentic history. 

(3) The Doric dialect, which was the most extensively spo- 
ken, prevailed in Hellas proper, viz. in Sparta, Argos, and Messe- 
nia ; also in Crete, Sicily, Magna Graecia or Lower Italy, and in the 
Dorian colonies of Asia Mmor. In the course of time, it became 
the appropriate dialect of lyric and bucolic poetry. It is exhibited 
in tha fragments of Epjcbarmus and Sophron, and in the works of 
Pindar, Akaeus, Sappho, Corinna, Theocritus, Bion, and Moscbiis. 
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The lyric parts of the Attic tragedy, i. e. the chorus, also exhibit it. 
The peculiar characteristics of this dialect are, a certain harshness 
or roughness in the construction of words, and a kind of mdistinct- 
ness of sound occasioned by the frequent use of the close vowel ^; 
which the Greeks called nkatemafiog. 

Note. Branches or subdivisions of this dialect were the Laconic, 
Boeotian, Thessalian, and Sicilian dialects ; no specimens of which are 
preserved, excepting a few fragments. The Aeolic was also a branch or 
variety of the Doric. It became at length a cultivated language, and was 
spoken in Middle Greece, with the exception of Attica, Megaris, and Doris. 
Sappho and Alcaeus afford specimens of this species of the Doric. 

(4) The Ionic dialect was spoken originally in Attica. Nu- 
merous colonies emigrated, however, from this country to Asia Mi- 
nor, which gradually became the principal, and at last the only seat 
of the dialect, if we include the islands which lie along its coasts in 
the Aegean sea. This dialect is characterized by softness of sound, 
and the resolution of the harsher sounds by the insertion of letters 
that mitigated them. The works of Herodotus, Hippocrates, and 
Anacreon, are composed in the Ionic. 

Note. This dialect approaches nearer to the epic or old Greek than 
any other ; so that the epic is sometimes called the old Ionic, and the 
proper Ionic the new Ionic. 

(5) The Attic dialect was formed out of the Ionian, by the rem- 
nant of the Ionian people which remained in Attica, after its colo- 
nies were sent out to Asia Minor. It holds a middle course between 
the harshness of the Doric, and the softness of the Ionic dialect. 
The political importance of Attica, the high culture of its citizens, 
and the great number of excellent writers which it produced, caused 
this dialect to become far more renowned and more an object of 
study than any of the others. The works of Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon, Plato, Demosthenes, Lysias, Isocrates, Aeschines, etc., and 
also of Aeschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, and others, 
being in the Attic, have immortalized the dialect in which they 
were written. 

(6) After the freedom of Greece was destroyed by Philip, the 
Attic language began to be adopted by degrees among all its differ- 
ent tribes, now united together under Alexander and his successors. 
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.Yet every tribe that had once been distinct, in adopting it, would 
naturally give to^it a great many turns and mocfificaticnis ; and these 
of course would constitute departures from its original form^ It was 
this general dialect, as spoken and modified by Greece at large and 
particularly by those who were not natives of Attica, that came at 
last to be called the common or Hellenic dialect. Of course the ba- 
sis of the aoivi] dialixrog* is Attic ; but still, the Attic as contained 
in the xo iv^ is modified in some respects as to form and syntax. 
Tims modified it is the usual standard of our grammars and lexi- 
cons ; and departures from this are particularly specified by the 
names of particular dialects. 

Note. Writers of this kind of Greek, i. e. of the KOLvrj, are Aristotle, 
T^ieophrastus, Pausanias, Apollodorus, Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, Stra- 
bo, Dionysius Halicarnassensis, Lucian, Aelian, Arrian, etc. 

(T) In Macedonia the Attic dialect received many and peculiar 
modifications. Moreover, the successors of Alexander in Egypt 
cultivated literature with greater ardour than any other of the Gre- 
cian princes. Hence Alexandria became the place where this pe- 
culiar dialect (sometimes called Macedonian and sometimes Alex- 
andrine), particularly developed itself. A great number of the 
later Greek works proceeded from this source, and they exhibit the 
dialect in question. 

(8) The Jews, who left Palestine and settled at Alexandria du- 
ring the reign of the Ptolemies, learned this dialect ; and when the 
O. Test, was translated by them into Greek, for the use of their 
synagogues, the translators exhibited a specimen of the Alexandrine 
Greek, modified by their own dialect, i. e. by the Hebrew. For 
substance this same dialect, thus modified, appears in the N. Test., 
and in the early Christian fathers ; yet not without many variations. 
Rost (the grammarian) calls this ecclesiastical Greek ; it has usually 
been called the Hellenistic language ; but might more appropriate- 
ly and significantly be called Hebrew-Greek; which appellation 
would designate the cause and manner of its modifications. 

<^ 3. Character of the N. Test. Greek. 

(1) Soon after the commencement of the 17th century, a con- 
test began among the learned in Europe, respecting the character of 
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the N. Test, diction. One class of writers claimed for it the purity 
and elegance of the old Greek ; while others not only acknowledged 
a Hebrew colouring in it, but strove to shew that it every where 
abounded in this. About the end of the 17th century this last party 
became the predominant one ; but the contest did not entirely cease, 
until about the middle of the 18th century, when the Hebraists be- 
came almost universally triumphant. The Purists (as the former 
party were called) have now become wholly extinct, at least among 
all well informed linguists and critics ; but a new party (if it may 
be so named) has arisen, who have taken a kind of middle way be- 
tween the two older parties, avoiding the extremes of both, and oc- 
cupying a ground which seems to have a basis so well established 
as to afford no apprehension that it can be shaken. This third par- 
ty bids fair speedily to become universal. 

Note. So eariy as the latter part of the 16th century, Beza (De 
dono Linguae, etc., on Acts 10 : 46) acknowledged the Hehraisms of the N. 
Test., but extolled them as being " of such a nature, that in no other idiom 
could expressions be so happily formed ; nay, in some cases not even 
formed at all," in an adequate manner. He considered them as ^ gems 
with which [the apostles] had adorned their writings." The famous Ro- 
bert Stephens (Pref. to his N. Test. 1576) declared strongly against those, 
" qui in his scriptis [sacris] inculta omnia et horrida esse putant f and he 
laboured not only to show that the N. Test, contains many of the elegan- 
cies of the true Grecian style, but thai even its Hebraisms give inimita- 
ble strength and energy to its diction. Thus far, then, Hebraism was not 
denied but vindicated ; and it was only against allowing an excess of it, 
and against alleged incorrectnesses and barbarisms, that Beza and Ste- 
phens contended. 

Sebastian Pfochen (Diatribe de Ling, Oraec, M Test, puritate^ 1629) 
first laboured in earnest, to show that all the expressions employed in the 
N. Test, are found in good classic Greek authors. In 1658, Erasmus 
Schmidt vindicated the same ground. But before this, J. Junge, rector of 
Hambui^h, published (in 1637, 1639) his opinion in favour of the purity 
(not the classic elegance) of the N. Test, diction ; which opinion was vin- 
dicated by Jac. Grosse, pastor in the same city, in a series of five essays 
published in 1640 and several successive years. The last four of these 
were directed against the attacks of opponents, i. e. of advocates for the 
Hellenisiie diction of the N. Test. ; viz. against Dan. Wulfer's Innocentia 
Hellenist, vindicata (1640), and an essay of the like nature by J. Musaeus 
ofJena (1641—42). 

Independently of this particular contest, D. Heiusius (in 1643) declar- 
ed himself in favour of Hellenism; as also Thos. Gataker (1648), who 
avowedly wrote in opposition to Pfochen, with much learning, but rather 
an excessive leaning to Hebraism. J oh. Vorstius (1658, 1665) wrote a book 
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on Hebraisms, which is still common. On some excesses in this book, 
Horace Vitringa made brief but strenuous remarks. Somewhat earlier than 
these last writings, J. H. Boeder (1641) published remarks, in which he 
took a kind of middle way between the two parties ; as did J. Olearius 
(1668), and J. Leusden about the same time. It was about this time, also, 
that the majority of critical writers began to acknowledge a Hebrew ele- 
ment in the N. Test, diction, which, however, they did not regard as con- 
stituting barharism, but only as giving an oriental hue to the diction. M. 
Solanus, in an able essay directed against the tract of Pfochen, vindicated 
this position. J. H. Michaehs (1707) and A. Blackwall {Sacred Classica, 
1727) y did not venture to deny the Hebraisms of the N. Test., but aimed 
principally to shew, that these did not detract from the qualities of a good 
j:'A^t7 ^<«<«.. v-lc^^nd elegant style ; so that, in this respect, the N. Test, writers were not 
_,f^ii£i^i^^^^;i^^nferior to the classical ones. The work of the latter abounds with so 
r^^^V^^oMjT'^^^^y excellent remarks, that it is"* worthy of attention from every critical 
KT^. ',^. 3.C.^jre&der of the present time. 

In 1722, Siegm. Greorgi, in his Vindiciae, etc., and in 1733 in his Hkro- 
ctiticus StKCTy vindicated anew the old opinion of the Purists ; but without 
changing the tide of opinion. The same design J. €. Schwarz had in 
view, in his Comnt. crtt, etphtlol, in Ling, Grate, (1636) ; who was fi^low- 
ed, in 1752, by E. Palairet (Observ. philol. crit. in N, Test) , the last, I 
believe, of all the Purists. 

Most of the, older dissertations above named, with some others, were 

published together in a volume by J. Rhenferd, entitled Disaertaiionuin 

• ; a phUoL iheoL de Stylo JV. Test. Syntagma, 1702 ; and rfie,later.ones by T. 

^r^J^T^^^J^ H. Van den Honert, in his Syntagma DUseHatt. de Styio'MTest Graeco, 

2. The Purists in general committed several errors in their efforts 
to establish the Graecism or classic purity of the New Testament, 
(a) They not unfrequently named that Graecism^ which is the com- 
mon property of all cultivated languages, and so is properly neither 
Gjpaecism nor Hebraism. 

E. g. in respect to diyf&rtsg x^v dixatoavvTiv, Matt 5 : 6, examples are 
adduced from various Greek writers, to show that the verb diyfim is trop- 
ically employed by them to signify strong desire. But so the correspond- 
ing verb in Latin is used ; and in most other languages ; and, consequent- 
ly, such a usage is properly neither Graecism nor Hebraism, etc. The 
like may be said of iaS-Utv used to signify devouring, consuming, etc. ; of 
ytvei for a partictdar generation of men ; o£x^^ as designating power ; and 
so of many like words. When Pfochen converted all such expressions 
into evidence^ of the classical elegance of the N. Test., he made claims 
which cannot properly be allowed. 

As a specimen of the excess to which he carried his classical illustra- 
tions^ we may refer to Matt. 10 : 27, mj^^oxe inl tm donfiotiav. To vin- 
dicate this he brings from Aesop the following sentence : sgitpog inl nfog 
dtificnog imig, a kid u>as standing on a certain house. 
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(6) They did not make sufficient distinction between mere pro- ^-^ ,v-at ^^^ u*v 
saic and poetic diction; nor between those tropes which are occa-'l^u^ 
sionally used and for special purposes, and those which have become 
the conunon property of the language. 

E. g. to prove from the Greek poets, that xoifidofMH sometimes means 
to be dead ; that anif^a means offspring ; notfAovBiv^ to nde ; idzlv d^avaxovy 
to die ; non^Qiov nlvHv^ to participate of suffering ; and nliEXBi/v, to faiJ^ to 
he frustrated ; would not be to show that the diction of the N. Test, is the 
classic Greek of prose; although Georgi, Schwarz, and others have resort- 
ed to such proof. 

(c) They did not make proper allowance for Hebraism, when 
an expression is cpmraon to the Hebrew and Greek languages, and 
when the natural probability is, that the N. Test, writers chose the 
expressions in question from their feelings as Hebrews. 

E. g. /ivoiOHsw avdga probably came from the Heb. UJ'^fi* 3?^^ . So 
cnXdyx^f* as meaning compassion, ^qa land in distinction from water, 
X^iXog shore, (no/ia edge of the sword, naxvvuv to he stupid, xvgiog xyglmr, 
shrigxBad-ai- elg xov xocrgiop, etc., were all introduced, as we may well sup- 
pose, from the Hebrew, and they should not be accounted for by any par- 
allels from Herodotus, Aelian, Xenophon, etc. 

{d) The same word, if not employed in the same sense, can 
prove nothing to the purpose of the Purists. 

E. g. Pfochen cites 7}ld'e, . . h rrfC fAsXalyji to show that iv is classical- 
ly used in the N. Test, before the Dat. of instrument ; whereas in the pas- 
sage cited it means tn, not hy. So xogtaSsiv to feed men, is illustrated from 
Plato. Rep. II. where it is used for feeding swine ; and many other things 
of the like nature. 

(e) Similar meanings of words, but yet not fully the same, will 
not constitute good proof of classic purity. 

E. g. ^glmtBiv xoigty naga %ivi is not properly confirmed by evgUrxstv 
tfiv BtgvivTiv — Tfiv dngedv, which Georgi brings from Demosthenes ; ttotiJ- 
gwp, lot, destiny, is not confirmed by ngatng ou(Mnog fix>m Aristophanes ; 
nor nljttBw, to be frustrated, by ov xfHMt\nwHtai> o ti av ikoig from Plato ; 
nor ano (Aiatgov mg fju/ixXov, by ovtB fdya ot^re afwigop ; nor dvo dvo by 
nliov nliov, etc. 

(/) The Byzantine historians cannot be safely appealed to as 
examples of pure Greek, because the lateness of their productions. 
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and the plain fact that their style was affected by the N. Test., ren- 
der them unsafe authorities in such a case. 

E, ^. to confirni the classical use of (nriQl^Hv to ngoaotnov and ivunL- 
J^Ba&at, as Schwarz has endeavoured to do, by examples out of Nicetas; or 
^ ^cf, dry land by Cinnam. Hist., as Georgi has done ; is little to the pur- 
pose. 

(g) It should now be added, that many phrases of the N. Test., 
of which the Purists could find no parallel in Greek classic authors, 
are passed over in silence by them, and kept entirely out of view. 
No wonder, therefore, that their opponents, the Hebraists, gained a 
victory in the end, which seemed to be complete. All, however, 
that was contended for and that was supposed to be won by the 
Hebraists, could not afterwards be retained. 

Note. The best works on the true dialect of the N. Test, are Salma- 
sius, De Lingua Hellenistica ; Sturtz, De Dialecto Mexandrina (1809) ; and 
Planck, De veraJVatura et Indole Oral, Grate. JV. Test., translated andv^print- 
ed in the Bib. Repository, Vol. I. pp. 650 seq. Andover, 1831. Almost all 
the introductions to the N. Test contain more or less in relation to this 
subject ; but none of them can be fully confided in, which were written 
before the essay by Planck, just mentioned, made its appearance. 

(2) Ground-ehment of the N. Test. Greek, When all Greece 
y^ere united under one dominion, during the time of Alexander the 
Great and his successors, both tlie written and spoken language un- 
derwent some change. The first, taking the Attic for its stock, 
grafted upon it many words that were common and general Greek, 
and even some provincialisms ; this is ?; xoivij diaXexrog. The sec- 
ond, i. e. the language of intercourse, taking the same basis, adopt- 
ed and intermixed more or less words fi:om all the different dialects ; 
among which the Macedonian dialect was especially the predomi- 
nant one. It was by the speaking of Greek, that the Hebrews in 
Alexandria and elsewhere became acquainted with this language ; 
and of course the Greek which they wrote, would partake of the 
character of the Greek spoken in the times succeeding those of 
Alexander. 

Note. That the Jews of Alexandria learned Greek by intercourse 
with those who spoke it there, is manifest from the nature of the case, and 
from the fru^t that the Jews, almost without exception, were ayerse to the 
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Uamed study of the Greek language. Philo and Josephus are among the 
exceptions. The style of the latter^ when compared with that of the 
Seventy, in those parts of his works (for example) which relate to the O. 
Test. History, shews that he had cultivated the classical Greek ,of the 
times ; while the Sept exhibits a kind of Greek quite discrepant from that 
of Philo or of Josephus. Subsequently to the period when the Sept ver- 
sion was made, the Greek style of the Jews was of course affected more 
or less by this version. Hence the apocryphal Greek writings of the Jews, 
and the N. Test, partake more or less of the dtyle of the Sept. Still, as 
the Sept is a iranalation of the Hebrew Scriptures, we might naturally 
expect it would abound more in Hebraisms than the writings last named, 
which were original productions ; and such is the fact The N. Test, 
writings are more free from peculiarities as to words or phrases, than the 
Alexandrine version. 

The ground'ekmenty then, of the N. Test. dictioUy is the later 
Greek as modified at Alexandria; i. e. the Attic dialect, modified 
by the intermixture of words used in other dialects, especially in the 
dialect of the Macedonians, and as employed in the language of in- 
tercourse. In other words, its predominant ingredient is the Attic 
dialect ; while its subordinate constituents are principally the Mace- 
donic dialect, mixed with the peculiarities of those to whom Hebrew 
was vernacular. 

NoTS 3. The noivf^ diiU»noq, then, i. e. the later Greek as modified 
by the times which succeeded the period of Alexander's reign, is nearest 
of all the profane Greek writings to the diction of the N. Test Hence 
the study and comparison of the hJter Greek authors is peculiarly impor- 
tant to the interpreter of the N. Testament The difference between their 
diction and that of the N. Test, arises principally firom two sources ; viz., 
firsts the Hebrews wrote from their acquaintance with the conversaHtm- 
Oreek, -which naturally allowed more latitude than the written Greek to 
departures from the Attic style, and more frequently indulged in the use of 
words not classical, in constructions not agreeable to the strict rules of 
syntax, and in assigning to words new meanings ; and secondly, every 
Jew, in speaking or writmg a foreign language, would necessarily intro- 
duce many of the idioms of his own vernacular language. 

(3) The peculiarities of the N. Test, diction may be classed 
under two heads^ viz., leodcal and grammaticaL 

1. The lexical relates to the choice of words; the forms of them ; 
the frequency with which they were employed ; the new and dif- 
ferent meanings assigned to them ; and the new formation of them. 

(a) Words were chosen from all the dialects ; (1) The Attic ; e. g. ialotf 
mtitoq (masc.), anogf <^iihi, ihr^^tWy nqifi^n^ \ism* (3) The Doric ; e. g. 

3 
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ma^vi, nkipavogj ^ Ufiog, noia. (3) Ionic ; e. g. yoyyvfw, ^(r(r«>, w^iji^, 
pad^fios, mtognl^BbVy q>vti (intrans.). (4) Macedonic ; e. g. naQsiifioXri camp, 
6v(iri street (5) Cyrenaic ; e. g. fiovvog hiU, (6) Syracusan ; e. g. Binoi 
(imper.). 

(6) New forms (mostly prolonged ones) were given to words ; e. g. 
ava-&tfia {arddi^(ia) , hnalai (ndiXou.) , i^amva (i^ontlrrig) , ttavxrifTts {itavxn- 
fia), anoataala (inoinacris), nerdofiai, (Trerofiat), (iipiagldtov {^i^pXldutv), 
ofAVvm {ofiwfii), fiOi^xoiXlg {fioi^xois), etc. etc. 

(c) Uncommon or poetic words are used in common style ; e* g. av- 
■d'ivTuv, fuawvxttofy akalfftog, Ba&ri<ngy alaa&tg, Pgixew to irrigate, noga- 
mov, 

(d) New and different meanings ; e. g. naqoMoiXiiv to beg, natdwew to 
chastise, avoatXlvsiv to recline at tctble, anoxqkdijfab to answer, iSvXop Uving 
tree, vhtgrntrig in a passive sense, oiffiivi>ov wagesy TSt&na corpse^ etc. etc. 
The N. Test, has many such words. 

(c) Words were formed de novo ; e. g. by composition, as aXXor^to- 
enlattonog, ard-gomaQeanog, fior6q)&aX(iog, ttya&ovgyelVf oUiod&motsiv, etc. 
Nouns in -fia are frequently formed ; as nardXvfMi, yivvfifMi, pamicrfM / 
nouns with avr, as avfifia^rftTig, avfinoXlTtjg ; adjectives, in -ivog, as 6^- 
S'qivog, otpirog, nqmvog ; verbs in -oo, as avamuvofHy doXiow, a&epici ; also 
in -i£a), as deiyfiojiia, o^^^^co ; also new forms of adverbs, as ndrtots, 
naidio^BV, navouci, etc. etc. 

2. The grammatical peculiarities are limited mostly to the forms 
of nouns and verbs. Some of these in the Hebrew-Greek are new ; 
or not classically used in certain words ; or are foreign to |he Attic 
book-language. The use of the dual is superseded. In a syntacti- 
cal respect, the Hellenistic dialect has little that is peculiar. There 
^re a few examples of verbs constructed with cases different from 
those that are usual in classic Greek ; conjunctions that elsewhere 
are joined with the Optative and Subjunctive modes, are here some- 
times connected with the Indicative ; the Optative is seldcwn em- 
ployed in oblique speech, etc. 

Note. That each country and province even, where Hebrew-Greek 
was spoken, had some peculiarities of its own, is almost certain from the 
nature of the case. But it is difficult for us, at present, to ascertain the 
limits of these peculiarities. We only know, that in the Hebrew-Greek 
there are a number of words which are not found in any of the later Greek 
authors. 

(4) Any nation which continues the use of its own language, 
and also learns to speak a foreign one, will intermix that foreign one 
wkb many idioms of its own* Such was the tsase, aa has already 
been hinted, with the Jews at Atexandria and in Palestine. The 
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general tone of style, in the writings of these Hebrews, naturally 
inclined to the Hebrew. Many turns of expression would be mere- 
ly Hebrew, translated by the corresponding Greek words ; which 
were altogether intelligible to a Jew, but scarcely at all so to a na- 
tive Greek. In a lexical respect, ako, the native language of a Jew 
would have much influence. He would naturally extend the mean- 
ing of a Greek word, that in a single respect corresponded well to one 
meaning of a Hebrew word, so as to make its significations corres- 
pond in all respects with those of the Hebrew one. In some cases, 
the difiiculty of fully expressing the Hebrew in Greek Words already 
extant, would lead him to coinftew ones, which might better cor- 
respond with his own vernacular tongue. In a word, the manner 
of thinking and feeling, which was peculiar to the Hebrew, would 
still remain when he spoke or wrote Greek. His style, then, would 
consist of Hebrew thoughts clothed in Greek costume. But as the 
native language of Greece was not, and from the nature of the case 
could not be, so formed as to convey all the conceptions and feel- 
ings of Hebrews, no way could be devised of conveying them in 
Greek, except by some modifications of this language, i. e. either by 
assigning a new sense to words already extant, or by coining new 
ones. The Hellenists, tlierefore, have dcme no more, in general, 
than the nature of the case compelled them to do, in order to ex- 
press their ideas in Greek. What they have thus done, constitutes 
the Hebraism of the Hellenistic dialect. 

Note. By Hebrew^ in this case, is meant the later Hebrew, made up 
in a great measure of Cbaldee and*Syriac, and often called the Syro-Chal- 
daic. The idioms of this, however, are for the most part so like to those 
of the Hebrew, that no important error will arise from calling them and 
treating them as Hebrew. 

(5) The reascm why the Greek of the Sept. and the N. Test. 
is called Hellenistic, seems to be derived fi-om the usage of the N. 
Test, in naming Jews HellenistSy who spoke the Greek language ; 
see Acts 6:1. It is a matter of no consequence, however, as to 
the-name which we give this dialect. We may call it, indifferently, 
the Hebrew-Greelc, or the Hellenistic dialect. Joseph Scaliger 
(in Euseb. p. 134) was the first who gave it this latter name ; 
which has been very generally adopted. 
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Note. The principal books which exhibit collectively the so called 
Hebraisms of the N. Test., are Vorstius, De Hehraismii ; Leusden, PhUol- 
ogus Hebrams ; and Olearius, De Stylo JSTov. Teat. In these and other 
similar works, however, several errors have been committed, [a) The 
authors have not paid due attention to the idiom of the Aramean or Syro- 
Chaldaic language, which was the vernacular tongue of the N. Test, wri- 
ters. (6) They have not accurately observed the difference as to Hebra- ' 
izing, between the different authors of the N. Test. ; which, in some cases, 
is very considerable, (c) They have not shewn the relation of the N. 
Test, to the Sept. Greek ; which, with all its points of similitude, is still 
considerably discrepant, (d) They have put much to the account of He- 
braism, which is the common property of both Greek and Hebrew ; yea, 
6f language in general ; e. g. (pvXacrcrHv vofiov, aifia slau^Uer, avtjg with 
an appellative (as avrig q)ovsvg), naig servant, nsyaXvvsLv to praise^ etc. 
(e) They have made some things into Hebraisms, by putting a forced con- 
struction upon them ; e. g. Eph. 5 : 26, iv ^nfiati Hvoi, construed as ^n 
equivalent to -^•*p^^ ^5'T"!:? , in order that ; Matt. 25: ^x^a^fe^f^kp 
the Arabic n'ntT; Matt. 6:1, dixatoavn^ ahns, like the Chaldee njJ'IS, 
etc. 

(6) Hebraism, properly so called, may be divided into two 
kinds, viz., perfect Q.nd imperfect, (a) Perfect Hebraism is 
that which has no parallel in the native Greek, and which is model- 
led altogether after the Hebrew. 

E. g. (TnXayxvliB€r&ai, oq>6il'^funa aq>Uvat>, nqwrtonov lafipavti/Vy OMto- 
do/isiv to edify, nXcavvuv xi]v ttagdiav, noQ6veo&at> oniao}, oh nag (for ovdsig)^ 
i^ofiokoyeurd-ai sv tlvi, etc. 

(b) Imperfect Hebraism is that which has some parallel in 
the Greek, but which having a more perfect one in the Hebrew, 
was probably derived, from the Hebi;pw idiom. 

E. g. ejiigfia offspring, from :^'^1 ; avdyxij trouble, from pTX73 , IX ; 
sig anavTr^fnv, rii^'^pb ; nigata xrig yijg, "f ^.tJH '^DB^l ; jlfcfiio^ shore, SlBlZ;, 
etc. Now although Greek parallels may be found to these expressions, 
and to others of the like kinds, yet they are not of common occurrence, 
and therefore the probability^ is, that the N. Test, writers derived them 
from the Hebrew. 

Note. The reason of employing both these kinds of Hebraism has 
been already stated. No Hebrew would divest himself, without much 
learned training, of the native element of his own peculiar style. When 
he wrote Greek, he would of course clothe Hebrew conceptions in Greek 
words. Hence his departures from the native Greek, in cases of perfect 
Hebraism. Hence too the probability, that in respect to the imperfect 
Hebraisms he drew from his own native tongue* 
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(7) The simple historical style of the Gospels, of the Acts, and 
of the Apocrypha, exhibits this influence of Hebrew in its most 
complete state ; because here religious technics (which a Hebrew 
must employ in speaking of religious matters) are less frequent. 
And here the use of prepositions is more frequent than in native 
Greek ; minute circumstances (like iygoiqifj d^a x^igoi, navTog dno 
/jitHQOv iCi)g fifydXov, etc.) are more commonly inserted ; and besides 
this, the accumulation of pronouns, especially after the relative ; the 
formula x«t iyip^xo in the transitions of narrative ; the simple con- 
struction of sentences, in which the parts of a complex one are rath- 
er coordinate than subordinate ; the unfrequency of conjunctions 
and of the accumulation of connective particles ; much uniformity 
in the use of the tenses ; a want of periodic rounding, and of the 
union of subordinate propositions with the main one ; the unfrequent 
use of participial constructions in the widely extended latitude of 
the native Greek ; the direct citations of another's words in narra- 
tion, where the Greeks commonly employ the indirect one ; the 
neglect of the Optative mood — all these things characterize the 
Hellenistic Greek, and separate it from that which is common 
among classic authors. 

Note. The Hebraisms of ttie N. Test., as hus been stated above, are 
divisible into perfect and imperfect. This division has reference to their 
internal nature. But if we look at the sources whence they are derived, 
or the causes which operated to produce them, we may class these under 
four distinct heads, each of which deserve particular notice. 

(a) Where the original and fundamental meaning of a Greek and He- 
brew word were the same, a Hebrew very naturally attached the same 
secondary or derived meanings tj) the. Qreek word as belonged to the He- 
brew one ; e. g. dtHaiotriyr} and rr'jD'li'^agree in their original meaning, 
and so it was natural for the Hebrew to attach tp dixaiocrvytj the seconda- 
ry sense of liberality^ kindnesSf because nj^'l± sometimes bore_ this mean- 
ing. So otpBlkrifiot, not only debt but «{», like the Aramean ^nn ; sp^Jfl^,- . 
<pri, bride and also daughter in law, like tt^'S;jlg, one andjiraty like ir^'; ' 

i^ofLoXoy6lUi-d:al,tivh to praise one, like*b H^^n ; igwrav, to ask and also to 
&e^, like b^$U^li Very frequent is this usage in regard to a secondary 
sense which is tropical ; e. g. TtotriQio^y^iiUfi and lot, like 013; tnuivdaXov, 
offi^noe, in a moral sense, like b'id^Tq ; yX&ooa, tongue and ijgiiQn, like 
]TJb ; ivdniov tov S-eov in the view or judgment qf Ood, likeVl jVr^ \tb ; 
ivi'&bfia, that which is devoted to destruction, like the Hebrew ti'n t] , etc. 
etc. 

(6) Peculiar Hebrew phrases were literally translated by corresponding 
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Greek words, which, when put together, constitute air J<^ipm jai^tx^iher 
foreign tonativOi^Greek ; e. g. ngoamcov Xafifiwuv for d^aeHS^py ^V^^ 

yfvxnv for ©^3 ^^^i ^*^***'^ B^il?!^"^^''^ ^" ^^^^ ^^^^ "^^ nj?^» 
S^w q>oiyu» r^J^^fS^i^^S^P^^^ -'S » "^^^ ^avonov for nj73^S; ^fpdr- 
XrjfjM «q)Uvat for i^ilh p5tt$ (Talmudic); nacra cragl^ for ^UJ2 i3^;''etc. 
etc. 

(c) Derivate Greek verbs were formed so as to correspond with deri- 
vate Hebrew ones ; e. g. anlayx^Ksa'd-ai from <mXdyx^a, like tsnn from 
lD'^aH*3 ; iyxotivll^Hv from iyxalvia, like -jah n33h ; ivaxMivnl^Bii from 
avad-sfMx, like fi'^'inSn from t3^.^J , etc. etc. 

(rf) The religious views and feelings of the writers of the N. Test oc- 
casioned a kind of techmdogical use of many Greek words, in a sense quite 
different from that of classical usage ; e. g. such words as sgya, nirtig, 
nuriBVHV Big Xgunov, dixaiom&Qu, ixXiysffd'ah ol ayun^ inoaroXog, §in%i<f- 
(AOj duiaiofTvyr}, and many others, used particularly by Paul in his epistles. 
This was altogether unavoidable ; inasmuch as the classic Greek could 
furnish no words^ which according to the uaw loquendi of the Greek would 
convey the ideas of a Hebrew in relation to these subjects. 

(8) As to the grammatical character of the N. Test, diction^ in 
general this does not differ from that of the later Greek. The com- 
mon laws of syntax are applicable almost throughout ; at least, there 
is seldom any departure from them. Even some of the nicer pecu- 
liarities of the Greek language, such as the attraction of the relative 
pronoun, and the distinction between ov land ft?} in negations, (which 
are quite remote from the Hebrew idiom), are somewhat strictly ob- 
served. The peculiarities of the later Greek itself (which also be- 
long to the N. Test.) consist more in the forms of words, and the 
use of peculiar tenses, than in any diverse principles of syntax. In 
all parts of the N. Test., indeed, Hebrew modes of thinking and 
feeling, of course develope themselves. In the grammatical mode 
of expressing these, however, the most important variation from the 
native Greek is, that prepositions are more commonly employed in 
the government of nouns, etc., than was usual among Greek authors. 

Note 1. The meaning of words changes much easier than the forms ; 
the forms much easier than the syntax ; so that while the later Greek (and 
consequently the N. Test. Greek) admitted many variations in the mean- 
ing and even in the forms of words, it still retained the common syntax, 
with some* little enlar^ment Accordingly we find, in the N. Test, sev- 
eral forms which were not current, at an early period, or else belong to 
some of the dialects. Of the latter are, (a) Attic forms, such as iifiovl^i&fp^ 
{fl for the augment)^ rifiMs, (iovXst (2nd pers. for PovXfi)^ oipu ; {h) Doric, 
as ^TflD (for Ibron), igdtnuM (for aq>urtm) ; (c) Jieolic, such as the Opt in 
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-«*aof Aof. 1st. (rf) hnic, as yi^gBi, Blna (Aor. 1). Of the forms not 
used in the more ancient language, we may cite the Dative vo% Imp. ua- 
S-oVy Perf. tyvwxav (for ipfdxacri), Aor. 2 xottsXinoaav, Imperf. idoXtovaotv, 
Aor. 2 etdafisv, Bg>vyav, The regular forms of tenses, in certain verbs, not 
Employed more anciently, are employed in the N. Test ; e. g. ^fAdgrtjiTa 
(for ijfiagtov), av^oi (for ai/^avto), ij^a (for ^xo), qtayoiiat (for Si^ofiat), etc. 
In consequence of this, there is an increase of the forms of verbs and of 
the tenses actually employed, in the later Greek. To all this must be ad- 
ded, that a new gender is assigned to some nouns ; e,g*o (instead of {) 
Pttxag ; T Bhoqy 1 6 nXovtog (neut. instead of masc.), which casts them 
into the 3d instead of the 2d declension. 

Note 2. As to Syntax^ the peculiarities consist mostly in using Srcff, 
in a few cases with the Ind. Praeter ; si with the Subj. ; ti^a with the Ind. 
Pres. ; the construction of such verbs as ysvsa&at with the Ace, ngotntv^ 
VBiv with the Dat. ; such formulas as '^eXoti Xva, S^iog Xva (instead of the 
Inf.) ; the employment of the Subj. instead of the Opt. in historical dic- 
tion and after the Praeter ; and in general the rare employment of the Opt., 
(which has entirely disappeared in modem Greek). Moreover the Inf. 
Aor. is oflener used after ftiXXBi^v, S-sXetv, etc. ; and a disregard to declen- 
sion (so conspicuous in modem Greek) appears just in its inceptive state ; 
e. g. bIs xa-d^Blg, xa&Btg, Siva hq, Sg nag dg, A similar disregard to case 
and tense also appears in a few cases. The Dual is altogether neglected. 
Even the Seventy, in their version, have in general conformed to the 
Greek Syntax. Some departures from a diction purely Greek would of 
course be expected. Instead of the Opt, they say (with thpEg}^tig f/a 
icaja(n^crstaL xokfiy ^They also say s d^avaxo^ ano&avBicr'd's, ^in^Sri hlb ; 
(iurmv ifiUnpagy T\txy^ fi^SiZ) . They also imitate, in some cases, the He- 
brew composite verbs, (which are made by a preposition following them) ; 
as (psUiBfrd^ai htl rivt, ohcodofmv hf tivi>, ijtsgonav h xvgii^y etc. The N. 
Test, however, which is not a translation of the Hebrew, but an original 
work, is more free from these peculiarities. Yet in general, even here, 
the use of prepositions is more frequent than with the Greeks, viz., in such 
cases as anoxgvntBi^v Ttano tivogt iaS-kiv a no %&v jpix^* iS^^S a no 
Tov atfAOtog, icoivwog tv Tty«,etc. ; the like to which may indeed be found 
in the ancient Greek^ But in some cases the imitation of the Hebrew has 
led the writers of the N. Test, to adopt expressions which would sound 
in a singular manner to a native Greek ; e. g. (a) Such as ofioXoydip bv ttvh 
pizjiBW ano to beware of^ ngoaiS-tTo nifupai to send again, and ^e form of 
the oath in the negative sense, u dod^ljoBtat, (h) The repetition of the 
same word, in order to signify distribution ; as dvo dvo tufo hy two, (in- 
stead ofava dvo), (c) The frequent and varied use of the Inf. with tov 
before it {d) The imitation of the Inf. abs. in Hebrew joined with a 
definite mood and tense ; as in fna&v ifUotjoag above, (e) The frequency 
of nouns in the Gen., which stand m the place of adjectives. (/) The 
often repeated use of the Inf. with a preposition, in historical narration. 
Nos. a, h, may be classed among die pure Hebraisms. The rest are to be 
found in native Greek, although not with the like fre(]|uency. 
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(9) On the whole, when we consider that many of even the nice- 
ties of Greek syntax are observed in the N. Test., e. g. the separa- 
tion in the use of the Praeter tenses, the construction of verbs with 
ttVy the attraction of the relative pronoun, the singular number of the 
verb with neuter plurals, such idioms also as oixovofiiav nenioxivfiay 
etc. ; moreover, that the periphrasis for the Opt. which the Seventy 
use, is here not employed ; there is, in fact, very little reason for the 
charge of ungrammaticaJ composition against the writers of the N. 
Test. Much has been said, on this subject, by writers for aud 
against the-jpwnVy of the N. Test., which is very inapposite, or has 
little foundation. Patient, protracted, and widely extended exam- 
ination, has at last corrected the errors of both parties, and brought 
the whole matter very near to the middle ground which those con- 
summate Greek scholars, Robert Stephens and Theodore Beza, seem 
first to have occupied. » 
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PART I. 

LETTERS AND THEIR CHANGES. 



^ 4. Greek Alphabet. 









Name. 


Numeral Value. 


A 


a 


a in father 


"^Agpa 


alpha 4 


1 


B 


/»,« 


b 


BfJTCC 


beta 


2 


r 


r.r 


ghBid 


rdfifjia 


gamma 


3 


A 


d 


d 


Ailia 


delta 


4 


E 


t 


e io met 


*E ipiXop 


epsilon, i. 


e.< simple 5 5 6 


Z 


f 


ds 


ZrJTCi 


zeta 


7 


H 


V 


elong 


''ma 


eta 


• 8 


e 


»,e 


tk sharp 


Bfjra 


theta 


9 


I 


I 


t 


'/(Sta 


iota 


10 


4: 


n 


k 


Kinna 


kappa 


20 


A 


X 


I 


Aifipda 


lambda 


30 • 


M 


h 


m 


Mv 


mu 


40 


N 


V 


n 


Nv 


nu 


50 


s 


1 


«. 


SI 


xi 


60 


o 





short 


''O/u^xpoV omicron, 


i.e. short 0. 70 


n 


n,zr 


P 


m 


pi 


80 Sw 


p 


Q 


r 


'PiS 


rho 


100 


2,C 


0,9 


5 sharp 


SyfAa 


sigma 


200 


T 


t,l 


t 


Tttv 


tau 


300 


T 


V 


u 


''Ttpdov upsilon, i, 


. e. t; simple 400 





<P 


f 


07 


phi 


500 


X 


X 


ch guttural 


Xi 


chi 


600 


W 


xp 


ps 


m 


psi 


700 


Si 


m 


»k>Dg 


4 


omega> i. 


along a. 800,<7^90O. 
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Note 1. About the pronunciation of these letters there is still a discrep- 
ancy of opinion and of practiceamong the learned. Reuchlin, the father of 
Greek literature in western Europe, introduced the pronunciation of the 
modem Greeks, which sounds i, 17, e», d^, v, vi all as t in nuichine (hence call- 
ed Itcudsm) ; also at like a in hatty and v after a and b like/or v (e. g. a\rfbg=* 
qftos, Zsvg=s:zef8)y and p aav.^ Erasmus, on the other hand, commended 
the usual (continental) sound of the vowels ; and the diphthongs he direct- 
ed to be sounded, so that both vowels should be distinctly touched in one 
prolonged sound. It is utterly impossible, at the present time, to arrive ' 
with certainty at any well established conclusions in regard to many of the 
letters, and especially Of the diphthongs. The easiest and best course 
therefore is, (since it is a matter of very inferior moment), to follow in gen- 
eral the analogy of our own language in the pronunciation of the letters of 
the Greek alphabet Our time is wasted to little purpose, in striving to 
build up any particular system of orthoepy, since we can never ascertain 
ifdiether we are in the right. It is proper to remark, however, that / be- 
fore the cognate letters, x, y, x* & ^ sounded like norng nasal. 

Note 2. Ancient tradition attributes the introduction of the alphabet 
into Greece, to Cadmus (]'1»*1j; orientaliaf) of Phenicia. Sixteen letters 
only are said to have been introduced by him ; while Palamedes is report- 
ed to have added four more, viz. -d-, |, <p, /, and Simonides, f, rj, tp, n. But 
this tradition is not uniform ; and evidently the story is in some degree fic- 
titious ; for the Gr^ek alphabet beyond all question sprung from the He- 
brew or Phenician one, which contains twenty-two letters. The proba- 
bility is, that such letters in this latter alphabet as coincided in sound with 
the Greek sounds, were retained ; that of the four sibilants in Hebrew, 
some two were laid aside ; and that Bav or Vav and Koppa were also dis- 
missed as not correspondent with Greek sounds, or as superfluous. S is 
only an abridged method of writing j«r, ip of tto", and Jof o-^; while tj and 
io are only a convenient method of designating te and 00, etc. In this way, 
and by recurripg to the fact that a difference must have existed between 
some of the elementary sounds in Greek and Hebrew, we may account for 
it, that the Cadmaean alphabet did not exhibit all the Hebrew one, although 
derived from it. We may also see the reason why subsequent additions 
were made by the learned Greeks ; some from necessity, in order to make 
a full designation of sounds ; and some from convenience, as being a kind 
of short-hand mode of writing the letters. Thus we fiave twenty-four 
letters, most of them (but not all) corresponding to the Hebrew alphabet; 
while some of the latter alphabet are dismissed from their phonetic use and 
made only the representatives of numbers (viz. Bav, Konna, 2a(Ani\ and 
new letters are added, either from necessity or for the sake of convenience. 

Note 3. The letters £ ^, 9,/, occur in the oldest Greek monuments, 
■so that the use of them must have been very early ; while in almost all 
ancient inscriptions, nothing is more common than < for 17, a» for 17, for 
<«a, 0* for ^, x<y for I, and qxr for y;, shewing that the long vowels, and also 
I and ip were of later date than the other letters. But the letters & -^y 9,;t 
appear to have been coeval with the alphabet in general, so &r as we can 
now judge from ancient inscriptions. The whole alphabet, in the full 
form in which it is at present, appears to have first come from Ionia to 
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' ■ -'- -■ -.. I-. . - - -^, ,--__,, .^ ■ , , ■■ .... 

Athens in the time of the archon EucIideSy in the year 403 A. C, when it 
was employed in public writings. 

That the reader may judge for himself respecting a matter so curious 
and interesting as the origin of the Greek letters, I subjoin the Greek and 
Hebrew alphabets in such a way as will make the comparison easy ; pre- 
mising only, that the Hebrew letters here employed are not the ancient 
ones, and that these ancient ones (the Samaritan) bear a nearer resem- 
blance to the old Greek alphabet, than the present Hebrew square char- 
acters which are here employed. 

ABrJEFZHOlKAMNSOn q PS T 
OL ^ y d 6 ifi&inX[ir ^a) on g <r j 

Note 4. An inspection of the alphabet as above, will render plain 
the Greek method of notation. The abridged methods, and the way of 
making out composite numbers, etc., may be found in Buttm. Gramm. § 2. 
Notes 3, 4. 

<5> 5. Division of the Letters. 

(1) The natural division is into voweb and comonants. Of the 
former there are seven; of the latter there are properly only yjmr- 
ieen^ because C stands for ad, £ for xa, and t/i for na^ and these three 
double letters, to which we may add 5* (Sti or Stigma) =<yT, are 
not properly to be reckoned, because their simple elements are 
counted in the others. 

(2) The fourteen consonants may be named, (a) From the or- 
gan with which they are enounced ; and so /?, n, % f*, are labials ; 
r, i, &, X, V, g, a, are linguals, and x, y, % palatals. A much 
more important classification is, 

(6) According to their power; by which they are distributed 
into SEMI-VOWELS and mutes. Semi-vowels are the liquids A, fc, i^, (^^ 
and the sibilant a ; Mutes are 

19 3 

n % X smooth. 
fi y d middle. 
<P Z '^ rough. 

Note 1. The first perpendicular column consists of labiaiaf the sec- 
ond of palatdls and the third of linguals; and in the same order, the same 
columns are said to be of the P sound, of the K sound, and of the T sound, 
because of the leading letter in each. 

Note 2. The importance of the semi-vowels r, ^ (t, may be recog- 
nized from the singular fact, that no genuine Greek word can end in any 
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^(her coNSoiTAiiT ; iu and aim exeepted, and these odIj in the middle of a 
phrase, being elsewhere i^sszing, and ov. 

(3) The seven vowels are divided mto shorty longy and double- 
timed. 

Note. Short, a, o ; long, % o ; double-timed, a, «, v. These last 
are sometimes long, and at other times short, i. e. the same letter stands 
for a long sound at one time, and a short one at another. 

(4) Diphthongs are a coalescence of two vowel sounds. The 
second of these vowels is always an « or v. 

NoTB 1. The proper diphthongs are at, oh vi / ov, etf, tfu, w, aw. The 
diphthongs called improper are three, and have always an i subscript, i.e. an 
* for their last letter, which is not distinctly pronounced, and is therefore 
svbscribed. Hence the name, improper diphthongs, because only one letter 
is sounded. They are ^, jj, ^. The manner in which the diphthongs were 
pronounced, is matter of dispute in some cases, and cannot now be satis- 
factorily ascertained. When capitals are employed, the i in these diph- 
thongs is written in the line ; aa'jilJH2==: ^dfjg. The ancients wrote the 
Iota in the line in all these cases. 

Note 2. A different division of the diphthongs, viz. into six proper 
and six improper, exists in the older grammars ; but it is now abandoned 
by the best grammarians.^ 

<5> 6. Breathings. 

(1) These are the smooth (-), and the rough (.!) ; the last is 
sounded as a slight H; the first, in most cases, is capable of no dis* 
tinct enunciation which is perceptible by the ear. 

Note Ip One of these breathings stands on all words beginning with 
a vowel ; and when tbey begin with & proper diphthong, the spiritus is pla- 
ced over the second vowel, as in sv&vg ; but it remains on the first, in 
the case of an improper diphthong, BB^Aidtig. 

Note 2. All words beginning with v, have (in the Attic dialect) the 
rough breathing, as vgieig ; and so, also, all words beginning with g / and 
when double q occurs in the middle of a word, the first takes^ the smooth 
breathing, the second the rough one, as nvggog. 

Note 3. Origmally, only the rough breathing was noted ; and this 
by the letter H inserted in the line like the other letters, and formwly 
sounded as our H. When this sign (H) came lo be used for iy, the letter was 
divided, and the right-hand half used for marking the smooth breathing, 
Bftd the other half to designate the roiig^. Aristophanes of Byzantium 
(about 200 A. C.) is said to have made this arrangement. The marking 
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of the smooth and the rough hreathings, seems to have begun at nearly the 
same time ; and although the marking of the smooth apiritua seems to be 
of little or no significancy to us, yet as the ancients wrote originally with- 
out any division of words, this sign placed upon words beginning with a 
vowel would greatly aid the reader. 

Note 4. Besides these two breathings, (which correspond to alpha- 
betic letters, e. g. the smooth one (J.) to the M of the oriental alphabet, and 
the rough one (1) to the rr of the same alphabet and the h of the western 
nations), tlie most ancient Greek alphabet had a thiid breathing, or rather, 
letter (Fau or Bau, F)t which corresponded very nearly or altogether with 
the Hebrew *t, Vav ; as both the name and sound indicate. This, from its 
shape, is called Digamma^ i. e. double Gamma ; also the ^tolic Digamma, 
because the Aeolians longest retained it ; and although even in ancient 
times it was dropped in writing, yet it is supposed, without any doubt, to 
belong to many words in the poems of Homer. 

^ 7. Accents, 

(1) By these are meant, the grammatical notations of the tone 
or stress of voice which is to be laid on each word. 

Note 1. All languages, whether written or not, must of course have 
tone-syUables, as pronounced with the voice ; but it appears that the gram^ 
maUcal notation of the accents in books, was begun by Aristophanes of 
BjTzantium, about 200 years A. C. Most probably it was first designed, 
like the notation of the tone-syllable in some of our English reading , 
books, merely to facilitate the proper reading of the Greek by learners. 
But this notation never became general in Mss., until six or seven cen- 
« tunes after the commencement of the Christian era. 

Note 2. See Villoison, Epist. Vinar. p. 115 seq., for the proof of the 
above position. Hermann (de Emend. Gramm. Graec.j). 60) expresses 
very confidently the opinion, that the notation of the accents is as old as 
the times of Homer ; which he has endeavoured to prove in his book 
De Metris, L c. 22. 23. The general opinion is now as stated above. 

(2) Every Greek word has regularly, in and of itself, an accent 
of some kind. To the few words called encliticsy the accent be- 
longs when they stand unconnected with other words. 

Note. Even, the so-called toneless words, {alona, viz. ov, ovit, ovx, 
Ag, u, iv, eig, ig, ix, i^, o, t;, ol, eel), whenever they stand unconnected with, 
or are placed after, the words on which they depend, take an accent. 

(3) Strictly speaking, and in reference to real pronunciation, 
there is only one kind of accent, i. e. every accent marks a stress 
of voice modulated in some way or other. But in reference to ac- 
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tual designations or written signs j we may say that th^re are now 
three kinds of accents ; viz., (a) The acute (J), the sign of elevat- 
ing the tone, (b) The grave (J.), the sign of the falling slide of 
the voice, (c) The circumflex (I), the sign of prolonged tone on 
the accented syllable. 

Note 1. The ancients used the grave accent (J.) to mark all tonekss 
syllables. But as this was superfluous, it came at length, and is now ex- 
clusively employed, to denote the acute descending^ i. e. th^ sliding &11 of 
the voice. 

Note 3. The circumflex (1) is used to denote the acute prolonged, 
whenever in reality there is a contraction of two vowel sounds into one, 
and where also the first of these vowels would have the acute ; e. g. (S= 
6o, But if of the two vowels the last would have the acute, the circum- 
flex accent is inadmissible ; e. g. oo =s oS (not c5). In all cases, therefore, 
where the circumflex is employed, we may take it for granted that origi- 
nally there were two short vowels with separate sounds, the first of which 
had the acute accent : so that d^log = didog, aa/ta = troofia, <p&g => q>aogf 
ofjuHog =^ ofwloQ, etc. 

(4) The accent may be placed on either of the three last syl- 
lables of any word, just as the tone of the word and the nature of 
the quantity in one or more of these syllables require or permit ; 
but never farther back than the antepenult syllable. 

NoTEt The acute accent may stand, as the nature of each case shall 
require, on either of the three ultimate syllables ; the grave^ only on the 
last ; the drcun^Uxy on the last, or on the penult The reason why the 
circumflex can go no farther back, is evident from Note 2 above ; .since, 
when it stands apparently, on the penult, it stands really on the antepe- 
nult. 

(5) The acute and the grave may stand on any vowel, long or 

short ; but the acut6 can never stand on the antepenult, unless the 

final syllable of the word be short. The circumflex can stand only 

on a vowel that is long by nature, (not by position merely). When 

the penult is long by nature, and the ultimate short, or long merely 

by position, a word must necessarily take the circumflex ; but this 

last rule does not include words compounded with an enclitic, e. g. 

ovte, ijT&g, etc. 

Note. Accents of all kinds are written only over a vowel ; and in 
case of a. proper diphthong, only over its' second letter. In case of an im- 
proper diphthong, they are written over the first letter ; e. g.'jiidfjg. 

Remark I. It would be out of place to pursue the detail of this sub- 
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ject, in a work like the present. The grammars of Buttmann, Rost, and 
others present it in full, and render it unnecessary here. Suffice it to say, 
that most of the changes fix)m the original place of the accent on any 
word, that occur in regard to the forms made by declension, conjugation, 
etc., depend on the quantity of the final syllable which is varied by de- 
clining from that of the ground-form ; and that in estimating quantity, ah 
Oh are reckoned as short syllables ; as Is o>, also, in the terminations of the 
so-called Mie declensions, and in the Ionic. Gen. of the first declension, 
e. g. noUtoq, TtoXtfav, armysoiVf dsanojeoif etc. 

Remark II. The student should aim at reading Greek so as to lay 
the accent where it is marked. Nor should he think that attention to 
the subject of the accent is needless. Many words are distinguished from 
each other solely by the accent ; e. g. sI/jU I anh slfn I go, tig who f tig or 
Jig some one, 6 the (article), o which, note when^ nori at some time, etc. etc 
And if these notes of distinction are not important for the adept in 
Greek, still they are very convenient for the learner. 

Remark III. The written accentuation of the N. Test, is deagnedto 
be conformed to the common laws of Greek accentuation. The age of 
this written accentuation, in some of the Mss. of the N. Test., cannot be 
ascertained with certainty. It is certain, however, that it is older than 
the inUrpunction of the same book. The writings of profane Greek au- 
thors were, as we have seen, accented to some extent before the Christian 
era. In the 4th century, Epiphanius speaka of the Sept. tm furnished 
with various kinds of accents ; the doing of which he names atKsiif uata 
ngoamdlar,* Possibly the N. Test, may, even at this period, have been 
written in like manner. But we have no certain account of its accentua- 
tion until Euthalius, a deacon of the church at Alezandna, about A. D. 
464, published the first edition of the Pauline epistles uona arlxovg. In 
his prefiice, still extant,f he speaks of making marks qf distinction (arayp&- 
vai) according to ngoamdla^ i. e. accentuation. This work of Euthalius, 
which he extended afterwards to the Acts and the Catholic Epistles, 
(probably to the whole of the N. T. also), whose or/j^oi answered in general 
to our modem interpunction and were therefore quite useful to readers, 
came soon into very extensive use ; so that at least in the latter half of 
the^^ century, there must have been a great number of Mss. in circula-' 
tion that were accented. 

Remark IV. As the laws of accenmaticm never have been universally 
agreed upon in all their minutiae, (which is Ao more strange than the case of 
our own English accentuation), so, notwithstanding all that prosodists and 
grammarians have written, not a few points, and even the notation ih re- 
ispect to many particular words, remain under dispute down to the present 
hour ; e. g. idi and tSe, numerals ending in -nfig which are written --hrig 
and -n'^g, K^gvl^ and x^gv^, <y)oXyi|, and q>olvi^, novg and novg, XouXaip and <rsr£^^ii 
koUXcnif, •d'XUpig and •d-Xltpig, igl&sia and igi/d^la, fivXmp and (ivlm, bIttop 

* Hug, Einleit. in N. Test. I. p. 258. 
t In Gallandi Biblioth. Pat. X. p. 201. 
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(Imper.) and «iiroy, Xapi and Xo/S^ etc. It can be of but little importance 
to the sacred interpreter to settle these questions ; but the question 'vrhetb- 
er (ie¥$i or fdrtt (1 Cor. 3: 14), tm =s tin or rti the article (I Ck>r. 15: 
8), «I^* / go or ilfd I am (John 7 : 34, 36), t^/o$ course or v^O!;ro; trfcwl 
(James 3: 6), and die like, be the true reading, of course has a connection 
with exegesis of some importance, and the accentuation must therefore 
depend on this, and cannot be settled in any other way. It is still disput- 
ed, also, whether the personal pronouns that are enclitic, should be so 
written after prepositions in all cases ; and we find high authorities for 
writing naga eov and nagii <tov, bv (aoi> and h sfiol, ngog fiz and nqoq ifti^ 
etc. This question, however, is scarcely worth a serious investigation. 
Either usage is good ; at least, if authority can make it so. 

^ 8. Signs or characters to aid the reader. 

(1) Interpunction. This ccmsists of the comma and period, ' 
like our own, and of the colon which is a point just above the line 
(e. g. Uysi') and answers to our colon and semicolon. 

Note 1. In many editions of Greek books, a point of the same shape 
and position as the period, is used in the room of a colon or semicolon, 
(e. g. in the Leipsic edition of Plato, in Bloomfield's N. Test., and many 
other books), in which case the following word has a smcdl and not a 
capital letter, in order to show that a new sentence does not begin with it* 
This practice is to be regretted, as it tends to create confusion in the rea- 
der. The interrogation point is our semicolon (;) — and in recent editions 
of several authors the note of exclamation (!) is also introduced. 

Note 2. The history of the rise of interpunction is interesting to the 
critic, and may be satisfactorily traced, as it respects the N. Testament 
The (rt^oi of Euthalius (see Rem. III. above), consisted of short parts of 
sentences that were closely connected in sense, or of single words (as 
the case might be) that made sense by themselves, each of which was 
written in a line by itself (which was then called <rtlxog), so that the rea- 
der might never doubt where he should make his pauses ; e. g. Tit. 2 : 2. 

IJPE2BTTA2 NH^AAIOTS EINAl 

2EMN0T2 

2Sl^P0NA2 

rriAlNONTJ^ TH niSTEI 

TH ATAUH 

IIPE2BTTI/IA2 J12ATTJ12 

EN KATA2THMATI lEPOnPEHEIS 

MH AIAB0A0T2 

MH JUNO nOAAJl JEAJIA0TMENA2 

KAA0AIJA2KAA0T2 
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In ihjfi wiiy yiras 4be 1^. Test published hy EutMius ; and the woik 
soon obtained gi:eat cel^binty BtiA a wide circulation, for this obviously 
answered nearly all the purposes of our modem system of iuterpunction. 
^Moreover, that from the or/j^ot thus arranged, the iuterpunction of mod- 
em times came, can hardly be doubted. Parchment was too costly in 
ancient times, to permit book makers, for any great length of time, to leave 
more tlian one half of the page blank, as the method of writing h arixoiq 
obliged them to do ; and so the copyists or editors fell upon the simple 
and obvious device of writing the page nearly full, but of making a point 
'(a cross, or some other sign), after each word that had stood, in older edi- 
tions, ^at the end of a aziioq, Sp the Codex Cyprius is written through- 
out. But intelligent readers soon saw, that some of these points or signs 
ought to mark greater breaks in the sense tban others ; and therefore they 
began to note by appropriate and distinctive signs. Thus arose graduaUy 
the mterpunciion'^BUm. The exact time of its first rise cannot be defi- 
nitely traced ; but we know thus much, viz, that in the 10th century a 
gregular interpunctiw of the N. Test, was already in existence, and that it 
is tp be met with occasionally in Mss. of the century preceding this, and 
perhaps even earlier. 

(2) Diastole or Htpopiastojle. This is of the same form 
with the oomma, and has the same place in the line ; but still it is 
used merely to mark certain words in order to distinguish them from 
others. 

E. g. 0, %i (neut of oatii) with a comma (dioBtoU) between the .two 
wordfii, in order to distinguish them from ot« hecauat ; so o, ts (fix>m og 
and Ts), not oie when. Recent editions begin to neglect the diattok^ and 
40 print the words foiimerly written with it, thus ; o .t«, o tc ; which 
seems to be much preferable, as no one can hesitate or be misled on ac- 
count of this. 

(^) Apostrophe. All the ^hort voweb {v excepted), when 
standing at the end of many words which frequently occur, and be- 
fore another word beginning with a vowel, may sufi^ eJmon, i. e. 
may be dropped ; and their absence b then marked by a comma 
above the line (as TOt/t' for tovTo)^ which in such a case b called 
apostrophe. 

Note 1. When a smooth mute comes by Aision to be the last letter 
of a word with an apostrophe, and the next word has the rough breath- 
ing, that smooth mute becomes rough ; e. g. ano ov, with apostrophe Sup* av. 

Note 2. No uniformity or ssUUd-mile exists as to elision, and con- 
sequently as to the use of apostrophe. Mss., dialects, and editora differ; 
so do poetry and prose, the former taking far the greater hberty, and 
sometimes eliding even the diphthong — <m. In the N. Test, by the usage 
of Ahs., Sqoj &«, fha, h^ nev^ suffer elisian ; although they often do 
5 
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this in other writings. As a general rule of the Greek langua^ words 
ending in v, monosyUables in a, i, o (^a excepted), and the preposition 
nsgi, never suffer elision. 

Note 3. The object 6f elision, in all cases of apostrophe, is to get 
rid of the hiatia in sound which occurs where two vowels immediately 
succeed each other, and one of them has a breathing either rough or 
smooth. . 

(4) CoRONis, The point called coronii b of the same form 

as the comma or apostrophe, and marks the uni(m or mixture (xQaa&g 

it is called) of two vowels in one sound, where one word ends 

and the next begins with a vowel usually short. 

Note 1. In this case, the two vowels foUoto the usual laws of contrac- 
tion ; both words are then written in one, and furnished with a coronis, 
in order to designate a contraction and union ; e. g. vi/jui for ta ifia, raHa 
for TO SXXa, iyt^da for iyot olda, mydi for xal iyto, etc. In the N. Test 
this practice is quite unfrequent. 

Note 2. The object of Crasis, (which is marked by the Coronis), 
IS the same in general as that of elision and apostrophe, viz., to get rid of 
hiatus between two vowels at the end of one word and the beginning of 
another. The coronis, however, stands over the middle of a composite 
word, (not at the end of a word like apostrophe), and denotes contraction, 
not properly elision. 

Note 3. In classic Greek, particularly in epic poetry, crasis in read- 
ing (not in writing) is exceedingly common. It is then called synizesis 
{owlSriaig connecting together, i. e. avv — /fo)). In every page and almost 
every line of Homer something of this is necessary ; but in what way 
these contractions are to be made, so far as pronundaiion is concerned, 
oftentimes cannot well be determined. 

(5) Pabagogic Nun. The Greeks called it v igiilKvanxov, i. e. 

Nun appended ; which sufficiently defines it. The object of it is 

the same as that of elision and crasis, i. e. to prevent hiatus. 

Note. In oMer to effect this, it is appended to the third persons of 
Terbs ending In € or i, and to the Dat. plur. ending in. at. Hiatus, there- 
fore, nuist have been very disagreeable to a refined Grecian ear ; for no 
less than three expedients are practised in order to get rid of it. 

(6) Iota subscript. This is used only m the improper diph- 
thongs ; see ^ 6. 4. Anciently it seems to have been jprowoiinccd, 
but afterwards to have become mute by usage ; and therefore it is 
subscribed^ that the reader may be aware of this. 

Other peculiarities. 
(1) Oviia before a word beginning with a vowel, is commonly written 
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o^Q}^. But here Mss. and editions differ, ovrco^ being Bometimes written 
before consonants. The like principle applies to the writing of ix^^^ ^^^ 
axQiQ, of fuxQi and ftixQis ; but still, the like variations also exist. 

(2) Several recent editors write the Sigma at the end of the first part 
of a composite word in the shape of g final ; e. g. &g7ttQ, Blgfpigoi, etc. 
But where can this practice end ? Must we write &e6gSotog, dygae^iig^ 
Xttogeoog, etc. ? The practice has not the authority of Mss. or ancient . 
grammarians ; and it is condemned by Matthiae, Buttmann, Winer, and 
others, although Winer himself follows it. 

(3) Practice is different among different editors, as to writing various 
small words that come together as one, or separating them ; e. g. diau 
and diet tlj tlneg and erTre^, ovn It* and ovxhv, etc. It is of little or no 
consequence which method is adopted, provided an editor is consistent 
with himself. 

^ 10. Mutations of the Consonants. 

The delicate ear of the Greeks could not bear the harshness, 
which (as they estimated it) arose firom the juxta-position of cer- 
t£un consonants. From this source come nearly all the numerous 
changes which consonants undergo, in the Greek language. The 
mutes are the principal subject of these changes. 

The subject itself of these changes, is so deeply concerned with the 
forms that words assume in the course of declension, and even of com- 
position, that MINUTE AND THOROUGH ATTENTION TO IT IS ABSOLUTELT IN- 
DISPENSABLE, on the part of every one who intends to be able well and 
thoroughly to understand the laws and usages of Greek declensions and 
forms. 

I. Changes of Mutes before each other. 

The mutes are here subjoined for the aid of the reader, and clas- 
sified for convenience' sake. 

12 8 

n K T smooth. 
P y d middle. 
(p X ^ I'ough, (also called aspirates.) 

To avoid any misunderstanding it should be stated, that the perpendic- 
ular line of letters under No. 1, is called the P class of mutes or the first 
class ; under No. 2, the K or second class ; under No. 3, the T or third 
class. The qutdity of mutes refers to their being smooth, middle^ or rougJi. 
Those of the same quality, therefore, are all such as are smooth, or middle, 
or rough, altliough they may be of different classes ; e. g. ti, x, t are all of 
the same quality, i. e. all smooth, but they are, at the same time, of three 
different classes ; and so of the others. 
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Rule 1. Mutes of different classes are not associated together 
in Greek, except when the second mute is of the Tor third class. 

Rule 2. Mutes, in order to come together, must be of the same 
qiioHty; i. e. smooth must be joined to smooth, middle to middle, 
and rough to rough. 

E. g. knta, rvKiog, ^ajidog, oydoog, Sx^og, hvfpS-fiP. 

Note 1. To express the rule in another way ; x admits before it only 
TT, X, smooth mutes of the other classes ; ^, only /J, y ; ^, only tp, x* To 
effect this, the^«/ mute generally conforms to the second. If by any 
cause in composition or declension, one of the mutes thus harmonized to- 
gether becomes changed as to quality, the other must also of course change 
its quality in like manner ; e. g. hrtd in the adjective form becomes tp^o-^ 
/uog, the TT going into ji (middle mute) in order to conform to the class of 
the following d ; so oxrw makes oydoog, etc. The x in ^x, however, is in 
all cases of composition, etc., immutable. 

Rule 3. Hie same mute may be doubled in any case when 
needed ; excepting the rough mutes, which do not bear repetition 
together, but require a smooth mute of the same class before them. 

E. g. as to the rough mutes, Stmipfa, not :Sa<pq>w / Baxxog not Baxxog ; 
*At&ig, not "A^'&ig. 

Rule 4. The samd principle is generally jfcpplied even t6 the 
syllable that immediately precedes a rough mute ; for it must regu- 
larly (in case it has a mute) take a smooth one. 

_E. g. nstpilfina, not <ps<plXipta; xe;if(o^i^a, not x^X^ifP^* "^^^9* ^^^ 
•&aq>og, etc. 

Note 2. But the passive endings of verbs, which endings begin with 
^ ; adverbial endings in -^tv and -ot ; and compound words In general 
with rough mutes in them ; are not subject to this rule ; e. g. ixV^Vf^t ^f^- 
%axod'fv, av&(Kp6gog, etc. 

Note 3. In a few cases the (^mmon law of Rule 4 is reversed, and 
the second syllable takes a smooth ttibte, instead of the first ; e. g. Imper. 
Aor. 1. pass., %wp&7jfn^ not tvqtdTf&t. But still, in other like cases we have 
tpaS^i, ri&va&t, etc. 

RtJLE 5. A smbbth mute before the iroiigh breathing becomes 
aspirated ; e. g. aV ^^f not an ov, etc. 

II. Ch&nges of Mutes before a. 
Rule 6. Of the first class, o admits before it only the smooth 
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7r soand ; of the second, otAy the i^fnooth x sound ; and the third, 
it rejects ; it also rejects f =; ady because of the S in it. 

Note 4. The meaning is, that before a, the letters /?, <p, become n ; 
the letters y, x* become je / and the third class (also £) are dropped. In 
the first case, when n precedes a ( = yro*), the two letters are of course 
written y;, as in xviina <= xvnam ; in the second, x^ is written (, as in Aslo) =3 

Note 5. Examples of the rule are Xtlnvi, Xdipfa ; rglfiha, rgiipta ; yga- 
q>(o, ygdiipfa ; ttXsxco, nXi^ai ; Uyat, Xi^at ; atslxto, (nslSw, Examples of 
dropping class third, are ewf^tatrt (not (Tfafiatai) ; &d(Of aVo) (not adata) ; tic/- 
S'oa, nBhfa (not 7tsl&(T(a) ; <)P^(x2|q^ (pgoKTO) (not ^^aj^o)). 

Note 6. If y precedes any letter of this third class of mutes, it is in 
such cases also dropped with diem ; and when a short vowel precedes the 
letters dropped in this case, that vowel becomes prolonged, e goin^ into Bt ; 
into ov ; and short a, i, t;, becoming long by nature ; e. g. (tnivo^, and- 
am ,' Xiovai for Xiortat ; nStai for ndvxav,- deixvvaL for dslxwrtat, etc. 

III. Changes of Mutes before fi. 

Rule 7. Before (a, the first class of mutes assimilate. 
E. g. Xdnoi, XiXii'/jh'fMb ; xgipfa, xhqifA-fiai ; ygd(pw, yiyQaft-fiat, 

Rule 8. Before /i, the second class of mutes become y. 

E. g. nXsHfo, ninXsy-fMit ; r^/oo, xitsvy^/Aai ; and so Xiym^ Xi^», XiXsy^ 
fiai. Some exceptions exist, in the formation of words. 

Rule 9. Before /u the third class of mutes go into a ; as also 
doesf=ij^. 

E. g. avvxoi, tjwa-fiai, ; igsldoHf ijgsuT-fjiai ; 7tsl&o>f ncTtsur-fiai, ; y^/fo), 
^f^<pia-f;iat. There are frequent departures from this in the epic and Ionic 
dialect, as odfii], Vdfjtev, etc. 

IV. Peculiar changes in the third or T class of Mutes, 

Rule 10. When the third dass come together, the first letter 
often goes into a. 

E. g. ^, ^^^ \ TTB^to, iitdh"^^ ntur^tiw. But forms like it^ixt- 
«#, ''^^ etc. are eomsneii. 

V. Ck^mges of N. 

Rule ll* Beft)re the P^class of mutes, and also before 1^ = 91a, 
k goes into t|M. 
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£. g. in composite words, such as av(mifTXf^ ipfiaXldf avfupigm, ifjuffth- 
Xto, where iv and crw are prefixed. 

Note 7. By the same law, the Greeks must have read xor ntniqa xal 
trir iifjftiqa as if written to/u ntniqa xixt t^^ (AiftsQa ; and so grammarians 
direct us to read. This usage, however, for those who are not to speak 
the language, is hardly worth the trouble that it costs. 

Rule 12.^ Before the K class of mutes, and also before |= x<t, 
the V becomes a y in the written language ; but it is read as v , or 
ng nasal. 

E. g. iynaX&f avyya^g, &vyxf*h^> (rvylo/roi. 

Rule 13. Before the liquids X, ju, p, the v is assimilated. 
E. g. fTvlliytOf i^ihta^ avg^lTttoi. 

Rule 14. Before ?the v is dropped. 

E. g. (Tvivyia for aw^vyia ; but h remains unchanged. 

Rule 15. Before a the t' is dropped in the course of declen- 
sion ; and in the composition of words, where o is followed by a 
consonant. 

E. g. amat (not aHavvi) ; avaxfjfia (not avvtntjftei). Some exceptions 
occur, as niq>avaah, iXfjiivg, etc. ; but these are few. 

Rule 16. Final v in verbs and Dat. plurals, may be omitted 
or inserted, as the case may require, i. e. according as a consonant 
or a vowel immediately follows. 

VI. Changes to avoid the concurrence of too many consonants. 

Rule 17. As a general rule, three consonants, or (which is 
the same thing) one consonant and a double letter, cannot come to- 
gether ; unless either the first or the last of them is a liquid. 

Note 8. The letter most commonly dropped, in such cases is <r / e. 
g. Thwpd-e instead of thvq>fr&6 ; nrnXix^a^ instead of nmUxo&ai^ etc. In 
like manner v is sometimes dropped ; e. g. Tetwptnab instead of tvtvffOLVtaiy 
etc. 

Note 9. Examples of three consonants together, when the first or 
the last of them is a liquid, are nsfitpd'Blg, axhiQog, alaxQog, etc. In like 
manner, / may stand before the double letter | = xo* / as in tiyj^ia. 

Note 10* In the composition of words, the rule is not observed, in 
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cases where the observation of it would obscure the etymology ; e. g. in- 
7tTV(a, ixtmirdfa, dvaipd-agto^, etc. 

General Remark. Letters of the tome organ, or of the same power, are 
the oneET which are usually ezchanged for each other. Thus in the dilSerent di- 
alectS; all classes of the mutes are sometimes exchanged for each other,; and so 
of the liquids with each other, of the double letters with the kindred single ones, 
of a with the lingruals (particularly aa and rr), and of ^a with ^, etc. Beyond 
these general principles the changes do not ordinarily extend ; and eyen here, 
the law of exchange is far, in most cases yery far, from being uniyersal. Gram- 
mars which treat of the dialectical forms, will giye the particulars. 

<^ 11. Doubling and tratisposition of the Consonants. 

(1) The liquids are most frequeiitly doubled, especially in epic 
poetry ; and next to these, the mutes n, r, and the sibilant a. But 
in the common language, words beginning ,with g always double thb 
letter when they recei^^e an accession at the beginning. 

E. g. ^iTfjoiy BQ^tTiTov ; anoQ^tog, from ino and ^ioa. Yet in the N. 
Test, this is not unfrequently omitted ; e. g. iqapdladipf, igarrtfrB,etc. 

(2) Transposition sometimes takes place, when a mute, origin- 
ally separated from a liquid by a vowel, brings that liquid into imme- 
diate conjunction with it. 

E. g. xgadlt] for Jtagdia ; lidyriitoi, root •d'oty, transposed &va ; ©r^a^or, 
root negd^f transposed ngoi'd'. 

^12. Changes of the Vowels. 

(1) The cases in which vowels are exchanged for each other, 

are very numerous ; and they are so various that no general laws 

regulating them can be made out. The student can fully learn them 

only from usage. 

He may easily .find that nigd-oi^ in its derivates, goes into mgad-ov and 
nmogd-a ; and so of many others, more or less irregular ; but why these 
changes were originally made, lies, at present, beyond the boundaries of 
our knowledge. 

(2) A second change of vowels, is that which arises from length- 
ening or shortening them into the con-esponding long or short vow- 
els or diphthongs. In this case « commonly goes into h (rarely 17), 
and into ov (rarely w). 

(3) A great part of the diflferences between the several dialects 
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of Greece, oonsBte io the difiereot vpweb wbicb tl^y employ to 
write and speak the same word. 

But a minute account of these, belongs only to lexicons and grammars 
designed for the classics. 

^ 13. Elision and Contraction of the Vowth. 

(1) We have seen, in ^ 10, what changes the Greeks introduc- 
ed among their consonants, and how frequently they omitted some 
of them, in order to avoid sounds disagreeable to their ears. From 
the like source originated the elision and contraction of their vow- 
els, when there was a concurrence of so many, or of such, as made 
a sound unpleasant to them. 

The laws of these contractions, given in the sequel, are very gener- 
al : but they do not reach every case. The lexicons give the necessary 
information as to anomalous particukm. 

(2) Elision of vowels is very common in Greek, and is al- 
ready treated of in ^ 8. 3. 

(3) Contraction of vowels is generally regulated by the fol- 
lowing rules : viz. 

Rule 1. Two vowels that may form a diphthong, go into a 
diphthong when contracted. E. g. 



H into H^ 


cti into (f^ 


oC — 01^ 


1/4—5* 




m -^ qi5 



(i) As av9^, Si^Bi>. (2) Tfxol, fixoL Improper diphthongs, (3) niQcH 
^Q^' W ^Q^'tfTtra, Ogtiatra, (5) XoSuav, Xt^tov, 

Rule 2. Voweb which cannot form a diphthong by^contrac- 
tioa, go oi«er into corrotete long voweb <wr diphthongs. E. g. 

ea into i; (a)^ 11 ao, aco, aoxfl f «^ 11 oo, Oi^ i ov 
« — ei^ (i?)2 II oa, ofj^ \ II €o« ( 

^ (1) As xiag, xrig* 'otma, ^wna, (2) noUs noUt' tgi/iioH, t^i^^. (3) ti- 
fiur^iks, (5) adloo^, nXovf" n^os, nXoij, (6) av&sog, av&ovg. 

Rui^E 3. The vowels a, », v, when short, expel the ^horjt vow- 
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' — ' • } ■ ■ ■ ■ 

el which follows them^ and (as a compensation for it) become 
themselves long. 

£. g. ctiHOiP, Snw^. Jtolu, noli, ix'^^f ''X'^^ ^^d ix^^f$ ^^(* 

Rule 4. Before or after long vowels and diphthongs^ short 
vowels (particularly tc, «>«) fall away« £• g. 

a in tifiaa, tifi^, and Xaag, lag, 

8 in (jpiiicD, q)da' TtoUov, noiov' vXriBiTiTa, vXij(T(Ta. 

o in ifjXom, ^i^ai* drjloovaif dijXovar nXoot, nXoi. 

Note 1. Somelunes even long vowels &]} away ; e. g, U^imdumtf 
(long a), HoiTstdmif. Moreover oand o in such cAea are swaHowed up 
only by some kindred vowel ; so that the rule cannot be understood in 
an tmUmited sense. 

Rule 5. When a letter is thrown out which belongs to a 
diphthong with * (whether subscript or not), this ^ is combined 
with- the vowel that remains after contraction If it can be, (either in 
a proper or improper diphthong) ; and if it cannot, it is dropped. 

E. g. TifjuxsLg, JifjUfg' ttftajjg, rifitjcg* oo&osi, og&ol' ieldto, ^da' aoid^y 
^^4 etc. In fjiur&osiv, fAia&ovv' 'Onosig, Onovg, etc., the i falls away, be- 
cause it cannot be regularly combined with the newly arising vowel. 

Note 2. The accent is not to be placed on a contracted syllable, 
unless one of the syllables contracted possessed it before contraction ; e. g. 
ioiSrj, ^dri (still oxytone). But if one of the contracted syllables had the 
accent, then it is retained and written as circumflex, if the first syllable 
was accented and quantity permits, as nXoog, nXovg ; or in case the second 
is accented, as acute, e. g. Iotoo?, karmg. 

Remarks. The Attic very generally, (but not always even where it 
was practicable), made use of the contracted forms, in cases such as the 
above ; the Ionic of the uncontraded ones. Moreover, the student must 
understand, that these rules do not reach every individual case of contrac- 
tion in the Greek language. Particulars are given in lexicons ; and some 
of them will be mentioned under declensions, etc., where they occur. 

In Greek poetry, contraction (by synizesis) is to be made by the rea- 
der, in cases th^t are very numerous, where none is made in writing ; 
see §8. Note 2. 

In a very few cases, contraption causes the accent to be shifted, as 
asgyog, agyog ; and in some others, the long quantity of contracted sylla- 
bles, is by usage short The lexicons give the necessary information. 

^14. Syllabication. 

(1) The general rule is, that a syllable ends with a voweL 

(2) Many exceptions to this, however, must be admitted* 

6 
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(a) Where the same letter is doubled ; as al-Xog^ Sfi^-fuog, etc. (b) 
Where a coDsonant comes after a liquid ; as ik-nw, ifi-^l, uaq-nog^ etc. 
(c) Where a smooth mute precedes a rough one ; as 2mt-<pm, Ban-x^t 
etc. (d) Other cases, where pronunciation renders the division necessary. 

Note. Rost and Thiersch insist that no syllable can properly end 
with a consonant, excepting with such an one as can stand at the end of 
a Greek word ; and of course only with y, ^ , a*, x, (| «= *g, and ip »= ng). 
Consequently, in printing books, we must divide words at the end of a 
line thus : o-ydoog, ^-^^uey, jtMp&tlg, ya-fJiPqog, etc. But the ancient in- ' 
scriptions follow no such rule; and as the whole matter is one of mere 
convenience, very little if any regard is due to such prescriptions. The 
best way in printing or writing Ghreek, is to divide in such a way, as that 
we can pronounce the syllables in the easiest manner. 
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GRAMMATICAL FORMS AND FLEXIONS. 



<5> 15. Parts of speech. 

(1 ) Logically considered we may divide speech into subject or 
object, i. e. nouns ; predicate, i. e. verbs ; and circumstances and 
relations, i. e. particles. But a much more convenient division, 
for grammatical purposes, is into noun, pronoun, article ; verb, par- 
ticiple, adjective ; adverb, preposition, conjunction, and interjection. 

'NOUNS. 
<5> 16. Gender of Nouns. 

(1) This is divided into masculine^ feminine^ and neuter ; 
which are designated by the prepositive article o, »/, to. 

(2) No universal rules can be given, that are of real use to the 
student, respecting gender. Of course the names of males, ration- 
al and irrational, are generally masculine; of females, feminine; 
of trees, cities, and countries, fern. ; and this is about all that can 
be said with accuracy. » 

Note 1. Even these laws are far from being universal ; e. g. to 
yvvmov woman, to fjisigdntov youth, to TSHog child, to avdg^^odov slave, all 
of the neuter gender. 

,(3) A large class of nouns are inhoivog (epicoene), i. e. com- 
mon both to the masc. and fem. gender, because they are designa- 
tions of a generic nature, and include both species under them. 

^17. Number. 

(1) The Greeks have three numbers, singular, dual, and plu- 
rat, in nouns, pronouns, the article, adjectives, participles, and verbs. 
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§ 18. Nouns : Dxclxnsion. 



But the dual number is not employed at all in the N. Test. ; is rare 
in the later Greek writers ; and is dropped altogether in modem Greek. 
It appears never to have been much in popular usiige-; for it is but im- 
perfectly developed, having only two forms in nouns, etc.; and thus much, 
or even less, in most of the tenses of verbs* 

^ 18. Declension and Case. 

(1) To declension belongs case. Case b the different ending 
of a word, or a different position, in order to point out a different re- 
lation ; i. e. different from that which the ground'form^ has or indi- 
cates. Declension consists id the change of the endings of words, 
in order to constitute the different cases. 

(2) There are three declensions ; the two first are parisyllabic 
throughout ; the third imparisyllabic, i. e. the oblique cases of the 
third declension require a number of syllables greater than that of 
the ground-form. 

(3) There are only^re cases in Greek, corresponding to the 
first five Liatin ones. The AUative is wanting ; but its place is 
supplied by the Gen., and sometimes by the Dative. 

(4) The declensions are marked, and distinguished from each 
other, by their endings in the ground-forms, or else by the endings 
o[ thmr oblique cases; and they are arranged accorSngly. 

Table of declension endings. 

Sing, Dee. I. Dec. II. Dec. III. 

Noni. II, a 1?$, Sg og Neut ov \ — 

Gen. 
Dat. 

Ace. 
Voc. 
DuaL 
N.A.^ 
G.D. 

Plur. 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 



ijg^ag ov 
1JV — ccv 



t an 



aim 
ai, 

ag 
a$ 



ov 

ov 

« Neut. ov 


og ((og) 

a OTV, Neut. like the Nom 


o«y [ otv 


01, Neut. a 

fOV 

oig 

ovg a 

01 a 


eg Neut. « 

0)9 

aiv (ai) 
ag a 
eg a 



' The grovnck-form is the Nom. singular. 
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^ 19. General principles of declension. 

(1) The Gen.< plural throughout ends in -wy. 

(2) The Dat. singular has i subscript in the two first declen- 
sions, and written in the line in the third. 

(3) The Voc. is mostly like the Nominative. 

(4) All neuters have the Norn., Ace., and Voc, alike ; and in 
the plural these cases always end regularly in -«. 

Note 1. As the article may be placed before the nouns in all the de- 
clensions, and the student should be accustomed more or less to employ it 
in declining, it is here subjoined for convenience' sake. See § 48. 





Prepos. Art. 






Postpos. Art 


Sing, 


Mc 


h<BC 


hoc 


qui 


quis 


quod 


Norn. 

Gen. 

Dat 


a 


TOV 


• 
T1JS 


1 

TO ^ 
TOV 


H 

ov 






oi 

r 


T(j^ 


^^ 


T^ 


'S 


% 


U 


Ace. 


TOV 


TtiV 


TO 


ov 


1JV 





Dual. 














N.A. 


tci 
To7v 


r 
T«^ 


Tci^ 


1 oTv 


a 




G.D. 


TCUV 


To7v 


ah 


oh 


Ptur. 














Noni. 


ol 


4 


Ttt 


0? 


a? 


a 


Gen. 


TMV - 


- TcJl' — 


'TMV 


0)V 


(OV - 


- mv 


Dat. 


rolf 
TQvg 


Tcug 


To7g 


ovg 


aTg 


oTg 


Ace. 


zees 


Tc! 


&9 


a 



<5> 20. First declension. 

(1) Nouns belonging here end in *-« ^ fern., and -a$ ^tjg 
masculine. 

(2) The vowel in the final syllable of the ground-form of fem. 
nouns, is m all cases retained throughout, (the Gen. plur. excepted,) 
where the word ends in -j^, in -a pure, -« contracted, or in -(>« ; 
see No«* 1—3, 12. 

Note 1. In other cases of ending in -a besides those just designated, 
the Gen. and Dat. singular take ri in the end syllable (e. g. as i^ iiovaa) ; 
but the -a of the ground-form remains in the other oases, as before. There 
are, however, a few words which have -a long in the final syllable of the 
ground-form, that retain this -« throughout ; e. g. oXoAct, Gren. otXalaqf etc. ; 
particularly is this the case with some proper names, as Af^da, uii^dag, etc. 

(8) The final vowel of the ground-form of masculines in ^a(? 
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remains throughout, (except in the Genitives -ou and -<w). But 

most masculines in -^g make the Voc. in -a short ; viz., (a) All 

nouns in -ri??. (b) Verbals made by adding -^ff to the root of the 

verb, (c) National appellations. The dual and plural of all the 

masculines follow the general analogy. 

Note 1. E. g. noXltrjg, noXtta' ytoafdrgtig, YmfihQa* niqar^g^ Jligaa, But 
the ending -Idrjg, and a few other cases, make the Voc. in -rj ; e. g. 'Atqd- 
drjg, AtQddfi' ^drjg, ^drj. In both the masc. endings in -g, this letter is 
dropped in the Vocative. 

(4) The following Paradigms will exhibit the varieties of the 
first declension. 



Sing. 

Nona. 

Gen. 

Dat 

Ace. 

Voc. 

Dual. 
N.A.V 
G.D. 

Plur. 
Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 



No.1.17, No.S.j?, No. 3. 17, No. 4.*^, No. 5. d, No. 6.0, 

vsavlag ngofprfTfjg 

vsaviov 7tQoq>Titov 

vsavla ngodfyj^trj 

vtaviav nQoqifjjrjp 

vsavla I ngoqiijta 

vsavia 1 nqoffir^Ta 

vsavlairi nqoqirtaw 

PBCcplat i nqof^tai 

veavi&v nqoqyrft&v 

vsavlatg ^ ngofpr^aig 

vsaviag ^ nqotpvjftag 

vsavlai : ngoq>fitai 



rifirj^ 


qiiXia 


ntiqa 


(Aovaa 


tifiiig 


(piXiag 


ndqag 


fiovaijg 


WV 


(fiXia 


ndqff 


(Aomji 


Tifiy 


q)dionf 


niiqav 


(iovcav 


llfATI 


q)iXia 


nilqa 


fJLOVfftt 


rifia 


q>dia 


ndqa 


fiovaa 


Tifialv 


q)iXiatv 


ntlgaiv 


fiovaaiv 


Tifial 


q)i,Xiai 


nugat 


/AOViTai 


Tifim 


q)diwv 


TtstgUv 


(tova&v 


Tifiaig 


(fiXlaig 


mlgmg 


fiovaaig 


TifMg 


qnXiag 


Ttslgag 


fjiovaag 


Tifial 


(fiXiai> 


Titiqai 


fiomai 



No: 7. o', 

ymfdigrig 

ysatfis^rgav 

yeoafiiTg]^ 

ymfdtgrpf 

ysfOfdtga 

j^ewfihgat 
ysotfdrgair 

ysiafihgat 

yBta^gm 

ysutfj^gaig 

ysfOfihgag 

ytfafihgai 



Sing. 
Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 



No. 8. 0, 


No. 9. d, 


No. 10. d, 


^Atgddrig 

^Argeldov 

^ATgddtj 

^Axgddriv 

^Atgsldfi 


Bog^&g 

Bog^a 

Bo4^4 

Boggav 

Bog}a 


'Aghag 

"Agha 

^Aghif 

^Aghav 

^Agha 



No. 11. iy, 

yaXiri, yaX^ 

yaXtTjg, yaXrjg 

yaXirjf yaXji 

etc. 



No. 12. ti, 
(ivaa, (iva 
fAvaag, fivag 

etc. 



Note 1. Nos. 1 — 4 exhibit the principles of flexion, as laid down in 
text 2 and Note 1. Nos. 5 — 8, those in text 3 and Note 1. Nos. II, 12 
shew the manner in which contracts of Dec. I. are varied ; those in -« 
contracted being declined like No. 2 in -a pure. Nos. 9, 10 shew the man^ 
ner in which the Gen. of some proper names, particularly those in -^$, ai'e 
declined. But proper names in -ag pure, usually make the common Gen. 
in -ov ; e. g. ^HXlag^ ^HXiov, etc. Nos. 5 — 7 shew the usual variations of 
the masculines of Dec. I., and No. 8 the more unusual mode of declension. 

Note 2. The circumflex Gen. plural (which is universal here) comes 
from the old Gen. in -aeoy, and is a contracted form of it The masc. forms 
also once had a Gen. sing, in -ao. Dor. ~a, Ion. -im ; all of which Gen» 
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forms are often developed id poetry. The old Dat. plur. was in -aiai, 
"aiiTir ; which often occur in the older Greek. 

Note 3. If the student inquires why all these nouns are arranged un- 
der one declension, he will note, that the dual and plural in all cases ex- 
hibit the very same forms ; likewise the sing, has many points of coinci- 
dence in all. 

N. B. The particulars of dialectic variations, and the laws of quantity 
and accentuation, must be sought for in the larger grammars, as a full ex- 
.hibition of them would be in a measure foreign to the appropriate design 
of the present work. 

^ 21 . Second Declension, 

(1) In common Greek this ends in -off masc. and feminine, and 

-ov neuter. 

A few words, declined in the Attic manner, end in -lo; -mv ; also some 
contracted forms end in -ovg -ovv ; following the analogy of -off ~ov as to 
gender. 

Sing. 
Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 

Dual. 
N. A. V. 
G. D. 

Plur. 

Nom. 
Gen. I 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 

Note 1. The old Gren. seems to have been in -oo ; whence -ot/ comes 
by contraction. The Epic has -oiO ; the Doric, on ; both derived in like 
manner. 

Note 2. The original Dat plural was -oi^rt ; which is still common 
in Epic and Ionic. 

Note 3. The Voc. in this declension is often like the Nom. ; in some 
words it is always so, specially among the Attics. Voc. ^ei occurs in 
Blatt 27: 46, but ^eog is nearly universal in all writers. 

^ 22. Contracts of Dec. 11. 

(1) Many words in -off -ov pure, i. e. preceded by e or o, have 
a contracted form, which is made according to the rules in ^ 13, 
and then regularly declmed. 



No. l.b, 


No. 2. 7/, 


No. 3. TO, 


Ao/Off 
Ao^'Oi; 
Ao/C{> 
Ao/ov 
Aoyf (-Off) 


vfjaog 
vi^oov 
vriaof 
vtjaov 
vijae (-Off) 


avKov 
avxov 

avHOv 
avKOv 


Xoyoi 
Xoyoiv 


vr^aoD 

VflOObV 


avxo} 

4fVK0l^ 


Xoyoi^ 
Xoyoiv . 
A(iyo*ff 
loyovg 
Xoyoi 


vi^aotf 

vtjaotv 

vi^aoig 

vfjGovg 

pfjao^ 


aijTta 
avxoDP 
avitoig 
avKcc 
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Sing. 


No. 1. 6, 


No. 2. r6, 


Nom. 


TtXoog nkoig 


'oatiop 'ooTOvv 


Gen. 


nXdov nXov 


*oaTtov 'oatov 


Dat 


TiAoqi TiAcji^ 


*o(niof \oGxv^^ 


Ace. 


nXoop nkov¥ 


'oaiiop 'oatovp 


Voc. 


nXoi TtXov 


'oavtOP 'OGTOVV 


Dual. 






N. A. V. 


nXooi nXoi 


'oareat 'offTOi 


G.D. 


nkootp nko7v 


'oaxioiiV 'oaiolv 


Plur, 






Nom. 


nX6o$ nXo7 


'oatfa 'oartt 


Gen. 


nXdcov nXoiv 


|oar«W 'ooTmv 


Dat. 


nXootg nXolg 


'oatioig 'oatojg 


Ace. 


nXoovg nXovg 


'oatia 'oattt 


Voc. 


nXoo^ nXoi 


'oatia *Qata 



Note 1. Anomalies here occm* in accentuation; e. g. (a) The con- 
tracted dual Nom., etc., e. g.-9rlfu,'oo7(tf, take only the acute, although we 
should expect the circumflex, (h) Compounds with nXo^g and fnvq accent 
the penult throughout (c) Some adjectiires in -tog -ovq^ although pro- 
paroxytone, take a circumflex on the ultimate of the contracted forms ; 
e. g. xif^^og, xQWrovg, 

Note 2. In the N. Test, roog is declined as being of Dec. III. through- 
out ; viz., rovsy roog, rot, etc. So in some of the later Greek writers and 
ecclesiastical flithers. The same is the case with nXovg^ Gen. nXoog, etc. 

^ 23. Aftic forms of Dec. II. 
(1) These are made by substituting co for o or ot;, in all cases 
where the latter would occur in the usual form of declension in -off 
-oy ; CO is also put for the usual neuter plur. ending -a ; and Iota 
is subscribed whenever it would occur in the usual mode of de- 
clension. The rest remain unchanged. As examples we may 
take Xi(ag = Xaog, and dvoiyccDv e=s avoiyeov. 

No. I. r6f 
apmyemv 
'avoiyfm 

(-oi) apwyecop 

'cipoiysmp 

'uptoyifa 
'apmyid^p 

'apoiyeoi 
'avoiytatp 
'apdiyetjfg 
'apoiyefa 



Sing. 


No. 1. rf, 


Nom. 


Xtcig 


Gen. 


Xici 


Dat. 


Xi^ 


Ace. 


Xecip 


Voc 


Xicig 


Dual. 




N. A. V. 


Xiii 


G.D. 


Xitfp 


Plur. 




Nom. 


H 


,Gen. 


lenv 


Dat. 


Xt^S 


Ace. 


Ittis 


Voe. 


Juif 
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Note 1. Only a small number of words are declined in this manner, 
even by the Attics ; and moreover, where this form exists among them, 
the common forms in -og -oy are mostly in use at the same time. The 
irregularity of the Attic form, both in declension and accentuation, is re- 
markable. 

Note 2. Many nouns (masc. and fem.) make their Ace. in -«» instead 
of -toy, as is noted in the Ace of No. 1. The Gen. of such forms, in Ho- 
mer, is -Ck)0. 

i 

Note 3. The singularity of the accentuation is, that proparoxytones 
preserve their accent unchanged throughout, (contrary to the usuid laws 
of tone) ; and also that the Gen. sing, of oxytones retains the acute on the 
ultimate, where we might^expect the circumflex. See § 7. Rem. I. 

«^ 24. Third Declension. 

(1) Gender. No rules are of much avail here. Usage only 
can effectually teach the student; for there is but a small number of 
nouns which can be reduced to rule, (a) Masc. are all nouns in 
"iv -ag -evg -w. (5) Fem., all endmg in -w -oi? -avg. (c) Neu- 
ter, all in -« -* -V -av -iv -6ff -ov -op -off. 

In all the other endings there is so much variety of gender, that it is 
useless to make any rules concerning them. 

(2) Declension. This is effected by adding syllables to the 

ground form. 

These are in the singular, Gen. -og, Dat. -4, Ace. -a -f ; dual, N. A. 
V. -€, G. D. ~oiv ; plural, Nom. and Voc. -eg -a. Gen. -oiy, Dat. -cr«, Ace. 
-ag -a. On account of this increase of syllables in the Gen., etc., this de- 
clension is called imparisyUahic, 

(3) Ground-form and Root. The ground-form, i. e. the 
Nom. singular, exhibits the original root of nouns in this declension 
only m comparatively a few cases. 

Note. It appears only in those which end in -ay -«i^ -of -w -1/^/ 
(and in a part of those ending in -ap -lyy -tiq -oiy -v -w) ; which are de- 
clined by merely adding the case endings exhibited in the paragraph 
above. 

(4) The reader will call to mmd, that all Greek words which end 
in a consonant (ix only excepted), must end in y, p,orff. Of 
course, if the original root here ended in any other consonant than 
one of these, some expedient was necessary in order to introduce 
one of these final letters, or else to introduce a voweL In this con- 

. 7 
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fflsts the whole difficulty as to finding the origmal roots in this deden- 
sion ; which can be known oftentimes only by their developement 
in the Genitive, etc. The expedients adopted as to the ending of 
words here, are various ; but the principal one consists in append- 
ing a paragogic t to the root, and then making such changes in the 
original end-consonants, as the laws respecting the letter 9 (4 10) 
demand. E. g. 

u-oH.f*"** *""• AV'^feive «r pvagogic, and then conform to dio 
laws of the mutes before «r(§ 10. R. 6), mm! *re written with «< = mr, e g 
(»y, »«os- x«l.v^,, xea.v(iof„miU^, «m;i,vof , roots, &r, xilvfi, ««,^X^. 

thArux^^^'tj^rjiof ^the^jt^ xt^f 5^ ■ 

Note 1 In the clanes a, b, no change is made by declension in the 
final vrnet of the root ; ii«{^, H^^, only excepted. 

, Jt^!* '^t ^' "' *' "' ''' ''"P **"»» "«««>" befow the parairoric 
« m order to make the ground-form, (§ 10. R. 6. Note 6, R. 15). **"**«•*' 

W«f.y*y«^os/ roots v5T,i«^ri3,^'^J4^^,^^ "***** ***»»"««• 

NoTB 2. Usually when i-, almost always (comp. « 31 Note t\ »».„„ 
«, « dropped, (sometimes other letter), the voLlTL Lun5 fo^ 1^ 
comes long ; e. g. ^«,, ^i«^or y^^^,, yiy„^^ ^^^ ^^""t!^ "^ 

m«^«T.K^ fi'^1'1 P'™«°«'"' <^ w sometimes added, where no chanee in 
made m the final letter of the root, inasmuch as it does not beW ^^n- 
one of the preceding classes of letters, e. g. iUj, AU?,^ '°°«^ *^ '^' 

(5) In cases where a root ends with a consonant (but not v, o\ 
and receives no paragogic a, that consonant is cast off in order to 
make the ground-foim. 

« 1 '^' ''"r ''"'""°*' '^^' *"'^"''' '^•^' '"^'•'»^' '^P^- Actual cas- 
es occur only m respect to t. 

<6) Where the original root in masc. or/m. nouns has a short 
« or in the ultimate, the ground-form prolongs these. 
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(7) Neuters in -«(>, with few exceptions, appear to have assum- 
ed a paragogic -^, instead of the usual a. 

This expels the preceding t of the root, in the same manner as the <r 
does ; e. g. rjna^y ^natog* like q>giag, q>qiajogy etc. 

Remark. The student will note, that. final g in the ground-form qf 
this declension is never apart o/*/^ original root, but alwat9 paragogic. 
Of course it is always to be dropped in declension (a few cases of the Voc. 
only excepted), and the Genitive of the noun must show what letters are 
to be assumed in its place. The same is true of ^, in No. 7. With this 
simple principle, and the rules given above, all the varieties of Dec. III., 
which appear so manifold and perplexing to the student, may be easily 
traced. 

o> 05 <i> <i> d> d> dj <i> ^ ^ 



;5§"iii^ M Mill "fj 



__ „^ ^ 

(O'S'g'S'S'S "9 S 'g S^9"2-9 P«.sa«- pS Bgeos 

ig »»»xx gg xxs»g ^rg s rr §^8 8^8§S8 

ofss'l'S II bill's ^ 

2 iirri Ti ii rri i 11111 ii liiii 

^ 'f^r-i'^i'^g' vS- f .f r.g'.g'^g' s r §• §* r f §"-§• §'^1* I* f I* 




^ 5f H ..I o. I ^ ^ o» ^•©•©•©•©•o •©•© •©•©•©•©•© 

i| i| '3 -I »| ^3 i| -3 »i i| 13 

IX fl5 »••• «5 **a w* «5 *»•• *»«• *»$ rt«5 
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^ ©». Q^ Q^ QfO ©!» S. ©^ CJ/. ^.Qf ©/« o i3'-i*^3'»3 »3^ "? S^ ^8 3" 
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(8) Explanations. J^Tote 1. Nos. 1, 2, in the paradigm, are exam- 
ples of the principle developed in text 3 ; Nos. 3, 4, of text 4. a, b ; Nos. 
5—8, of text 4. c ; No. 9, of text 5 ; Nos. 10—12, of text 6 ; Nos. 2, 15, 
of text 6, note 1 ; No. 13, of text 7 ; and Nos. 14, 15, are examples of the 
manner in which a considerable number of nouns are declined, that have 
a vowel before the Gen. endii^g -04?, but do not contract More examples 
would be superfluous. 

Ab^e 2. Formation of the Accusative. Words in --avg -*$ -ovg 
. -^g, instead of the usual -ci, merely drop the g final of the Nom., and 
take r in its place ; e. g. ygavg, yqovv* xig, idv (iovg, ^ovr d^vg, d^vr. But 
this rule applies only to such nouns of the above endings,* as have -og 
pure in the Genitive. On the other hand, those which assume a con- 
sonant before -og in the Gen., follow the common analogy when they 
are oxytoneSj e. g. ilTtig, iXnida* novg, noda; but those differently accent- 
ed may take either -v or -a in the Accusative, e. g. sgig, e^bda and tgiy 
xoQvg, xoQv^a and xoqw^ noXvnovg, noXvnoda and noXvnovy, 

Note 3. - Formation of the vocative, ' For the most part this is 
the same with the Nominative ,* in participles it is always so. But, (at) 
In the noun endings -i,g "Vg -tvg, the paragogic g of the Nom. is merely 
dropped ; e. g. fidrtLg, fiavti,' ngiafivg, ngiff^v ^acriXtig^ paadev; and so 
fiov, nai, ygav, {b) The ending -a? (Gen. -artog -avog) makes the Voc. 
in -V ; e. g, yiyag, ylyav' ftiXag, piXav. (c) The ending -w?, makes Voc. 
-ey ; e. g.\;|fa^/«ff, ;ifa^/fy. {d) Words with i; and a prolonged in the 
Nom. (text 6), take the short « and o of the original root in the Vocative, 
when they are not oxytone, e. g. pi^trjQ, piJTSQ' dalpoov, dalpov ; but oxy- 
tones commonly retain the long vowel in the Vocative, e. g. Nom. and 
Voc. noipi]v. But ncni^g, AvrJQ, (Twt^^, make Voc. ndxtQy avsQ, irmsg, 
drawing back the accent. (c) Feminines in -w -fog make the Voc. in 
-oi; e. g. fixta, rjxol' aid tag, aiSdU 

Note 4. Formation of the Dat. plural. This depends, in most 
cases, simply on the changes which a* in -^n -aiv (Dat. plur. ending) occa- 
sions in the previous consonants, etc., as given in § 10, and needs no fur- 
ther notice. When a vowel precedes -og in the Gen., the same vowel is 
retained in the Dat. plural, us dXtj&i^g, aXfi&iog^ aX7}&iai> ; but if the Nom. 
sing, have the diphthongs ~avg -ovg^ or -svg, the Dat. plural retains it, e. g. 
ygavg, ygaval' fiovg, ^ovaiv (iaadsvg, /JacrdctJtr*. 

Ab/c 5. Accentuation. Words of two or more syllables retain the 
accent on the sanae syllable which it occupies in the ground-form in all ca- 
ses where this can be done. Monosyllabic words (participles excepted) 
accent the ultimcde in the Gen. and Dat. of all numbers ; excepting that 
nalg^ q)€3g, S^figy ovg, and a few others are paroxytones in the Gen. plur. 
and dual ; see g>tig, naig, S-ag in the paradigm. 

Note 6. A few words in -rjg, Gen. -sgog, drop the e in the €ren. and < 
Dat. sing. ; and in the Dat plural they not only drop the e, but insert a 
before the case-ending ; e. g. naf^g, nargog^ natgif natiga, ndteg' naiigsj 
ntnegoiv natigsg, natiguipy ncagdat, natigag, natigsg. Bo, also, are de- 
clined utjtfigj &vydtrjg^ and yctcrtiig. 
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^ 25. First form of Contracts belonging to Dtc. III. , 

(1) Words that have -o^ pure in the Gen., i. e. -off preceded 
by the short vowel < or o, contract in most cases (not in all) where 
they can.. Such as do contract, and whose Nom. ends in -ng -sg 
-Off with Gen. -«off, and -oi -wff with Gen. --oogy belong to this ftmn 
of declension. 

(2) The usual laws of contraction («^ 13) apply here for the 
most part. But there is one special exception, viz., that the Ace. 
plural contracted^ is always of the same form with the contracted 
Nom. plural, let the uncontracted Ace. be as it may. 

/ Sing. 

Norn.' 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

Dual. 
N.A.V. 
G.D. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

Note I. Neuter adjectives in -e; are declined in the same way as 
the neuter tiixog^ in all the cases where declension-endings are added. 

Note 2. Feminines in -w -coj, contract only in the singular. In the 
dual and plural they are regvlar nouns of Dec. II. The Aco. of nouns in 
-0) acutes the final ending of the contracted form, as '^x^^ f analogically it 
would be rixoi. But the Ace. of nouns in -ag is regular in respect to ac- 
centuation ; e. g, aldtag, aiddS, 

Note 3. The student should note, that in the endings -97$ -o) -co;, 
the short vowel of the original root is resumed in the Genitive, as is usual 
in other cases (§ 24. 6); while in -€9 the vowel, already short, is simply 
retained. But in -og there is an actual exchange of one class of vowels 
for another, i. e. is supplanted by e of the Gren. etc. Why the Greeks 
could not have said tslxoog, as well as tslxBog, we are unable to explain. 
The fact that they did not, however, is certain. 

Note 4. Peculiar contraction. When a vowel precedes the end- 
ings -rig -eg -og in the Nom., the Ace. sing, of the masculines, and the plu- 
ral forms of the neuters which end in -^a, contract into -a long, (not into 



No. 1. 


Vi 


No. 2. 


TO, 


No. 


3.J7, 


rgijgrj9 

TQ^rigeog 

xgi^gH 

Tgt^7jg€a 

tglfigeg 


xgifigovg 

tgLtigH 

tgtrign 


if7xog 

relxtog 

relxH 

Tiixog 

teixog 


xdxovg 
teixH 


UXoog 
V,XOi 

nxoi 


^Xovg 
tiXio 


tgiijgie 
Tgtrjgioiv 


TQirign^ 
zgifjgo7v 


reixee 
reiXtoiv 


xeixn^ 

XHXOtV 


nx^ 

as 


Dec. II. 


rgirigsig tgnigetg 
jg^fjgeojv xgitigiov 
Tgir)^giat,(v) 
zgtTjgeag rgirigeig 
tgirigug Tgirjge^g 


telx^a 'f^lxX 

THX^'OIP THXOiV 

T6lX(ai{v) 
Ttlx^a Tslxr} 
telxfa teixn 


as 


Dec. II. 
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§ 95. Novifs: ComwuLCVE of Die. III. 



"^ as usual) ; e. g. vyitig, Ace. -v^Ma, vyia, (but in the N. Test vyi^i) ; neut. 
<v/ii;, plur. vyUa, vyia' nUog^ plur. vika iiUa, Besides these peculiar (al- 
though usual) contractions, it also is sometimes the usage, when proper 
names end in -Mriq, %kriq, to make a second contraction, specially in the 
Datiire ; e. g. 'Hgwdirig, Dat 'Hgrndiu, 'HQmtXiH, *HQcadtl 

Note 5. A few nouns ending in -«»r (Gen. --woq or -myo^) throw out 
the r before the declension-ending, and then contract the word, particu- 
larly in the Accusative ; e. g. sixtir, Ace. Butova and shta' ciXtov, ala>vot and 
aim. But this is not N. Test usage. Adjectives, however, of the comp. 
degree, frequently adopt these contractions ; see § 37. 



^ 26. Second Form of Contracts belonging to Dec^ HI* 

(I) This comprises such nouns as end in -iff -vff -* -v, which 

(for the most part) hold fast the vowel of their Nom. end-syllable 

only in the Ace. and Voc. singular, substituting b for it in all the 

other cases. 

Besides this, they take the Attic Gen. singular (in -^ instead of-o;); 
contract the Dat. sing, -di into -si ; for the regular plur. endings -ug -eag 
they take -^ig ; and for the neuter plural -set, they often take -17. 



Sing, 




No. 


I'Vf 




N0.2.4J, 




No. 3. t6 


r 


No.4.Ta, 


Nom. 




nohg 


niix^S 


a art; 


alvfjn^ 


Gen. 




noXioDQ 


ni^x^fog 


aoTiogi-fog) 


oivrineog^ 0"<»ff) 


Dat 




7l6X6& 


nnxik 


Sgth 


Qivtinai, 


Ace. 




noXt^v 


Ttfyx^v 


SOTV 


olvfini 


Voc. 




noX^g 


nijxv 


aatv 


aivtjn^ 


Dual, 












N. A. V. 


noXfi 


nvX^i 


aatte 


atvijnee 


G. D. 




noXtotv 


ntjx^otp 


uaxioiv 


aivfjneoip 


Plural 












Nom. 




noXeig 


ni^X^ig 


aaxri 


atvi^nea 


Gen. 




7i6Xe(ov 


nrixt(av 


iaximv 


G$vt^nt(av 


Dat 




noXta^ 


Titix^ov 


aazioi 


aivipteai 


Ace. 




noXeig 


nVXHg 


Satti 


ai,vtima 


Voc. 




n6X€^g 


nfJxeiQ 


aatfi 


aivfinaa 


Peculiar forms where v and i> of 


'the Nom. are retained. 




No 5. 


No. 6. 




Sing. 0, Dual. Plural. 


Sing.i^i Dual. Plural. 


Nom. 


Ix^ 


ixd^B 


ix-9v$g -D 


S 


noXig 


niXa 


noXug -rg 


Gen. 


ix^og 


Ix^voiv 


ixS^fop 




noXiog 


noXloiv 


noUw 


Pat 


ixd^ 




ix&mt 




noXi 




noXMn 


Ace. 


ix^w 




ixS^ixg -iJ 


q 


noXw 




noXiag -i^ 


Voc. 


ix^ 




ixd^sg -D 


ff 


noXtg 




noXiig -M 


(2) Ex 


PLANATIONB. NOS. 1 — 4 OXhifc 


dt the form of those nouns in this 


declension 


, wl 


^ch 


drop th 


eu- 


original ei 


nd 


-vowel a] 


ad ] 


Bissumi 


i a in mosr 
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§ 27. NouHS : Contaacts of Dxc. III. 66 



cases. But of nouns in ^vg very few do so, for most of them foUow the 
analogy of No. 5. In like manner the epic and Ionic forms of nouns in 
-^ and -» retain the vowel of the end-syllable, and decline as in No. 6. 

Note 1. The Attic Genitives (in -o)$ -wv) are accented as if the last 
syllable were short; comp. the Attic forms of Dec. II., where the likepe- 
cuHarity exists. 

Note 2. Most of the Grammars make a dual Gren. in -e^y. But as 
no instance of such a Gen. is known to occur in any Greek book, and as 
the Gen. in -iotv is both analogical and one of actual occurrence, so I 
have not hesitated to insert it 

<^ 27. Third form of Contracts belonging to Dec. UT. 

(1) This comprises words m -^vg, which are all oxytones. The 
V of the ground-form is dropped in all cases excepting in the Voc. 
sing, and Dat. plural ; the Attic Gen. is regularly employed, as in 
the Second Form above ; the Dat. sing., and Norn. Ace. and Voc. 
plural, are contracted as in the above declension. 



0, 


Dual. 


Plur, 


fiaaiXfvg 

fiaaiXttag 

PaoiXeT^ 

^aadea 

^aadev 


^aodk 
paedeoip 


PaadeTg 
Paadicov 
Paodivai {v) 
paadtag md ^aodiig 
fiaadeTg 



Norn. 

Gep. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

Note 1. The Ace. plural uncontrcuied is much the more cx>mmon 
form in use ; but in the N. Test, the contracted forms yoviiq, ygafificttetg^ 
etc. occur. The Ace. sing, in -4a, is sometimes contracted into -^ ; but 
only in poetry. 

Note 2. When ^svg has a vowel before it, contraction is admitted in 
the Gren. and Ace. sing., and also in the Ace. plural ; e. g,JEvpotvg,Evpo&g, 
Mv^ocij Evpoag. The Ionic and epic Gren., etc., is in -^og -^'l -jja, etc. 

<§> 28. Fourth form of Contracts belonging to Dec. HI. 

(1) Very few nouns belong here ; and of those which do, hard- 
ly any of them admit of all the forms. The peculiarity of the de- 
clensiop is, that when the Gen. of some neuters in -a^ is -ro^ pre- 
ceded by a vowel, the t is dropped, which makes one (the Ionic) 
form, and the word then may undergo a contraction of the Ionic 
forms, etc., according to the usual laws of contraction. 
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56 § 39. Nouns anomalous. 



Sing. Dual. Plwr. 



N. A. V. 
G. 
D. 






xegatov vugaiv 



uttgaog Kt*Q(og 
xiga'i %igtf 

Note 1. In the N. Test, xiqaq and xa^aj never have the contracted 
forms ; but %Qiag makes plur. %qiau 

Note 2. Nouns in -a?, Gen. -aoq (not -oro?), contract only in the Dat. 
sing., as dmag^ dsnai and dijuf ; and in the Norn, and Ace. plur., as dinaa, 
dina, 

^ 29. Anomalies in Declension. 

Whatever does not conform to the general laws of declension, 
as given above, may be called anomalous. The anomalous nouns 
may be divided into several classes ; viz. 

(1) Anomalous as to the case-ending. 

E. g. 'itiffovg, Gren. Dat Voc. '/lycroi;. Ace. ^Jtyrovv. Also '/ewtiff, GJen. 
'jftKT^, Matt27:56. 

(2) Anomalous as to the ground-form. 

E. g. /vni, Qen, ywautog, etc. So vdag, vdatog, etc. ; yow, yoyoro^, 
etc In all such forms, the oblique cases come from a different ground- 
form, e. g.T'waft, vdar, etc. 

(3) Heieroclitesy i. e. words declined b different ways. 

E. g. o fAvnfig, fivK/ftos (Dec. III.), also Gren. (iintov (Dec. I.). So XQ^ 
X(^o$ andxQoog^ etc. ; axotog, (neotov and (ntoxovg, etc. 

(4) Metaplasm, i. e. when a word has but one ground-form in 
use, but some of the derivate cases are formed in such a way as im- 
plies another and different ground-form. 

E. g. 'Aidrig, ^JUdog (and *'^'idov), etc. ; o airog, o dsaftog, plur. (tTto, ^ar- 
fux, etc. 

(5) Defectives, i. e. those which are wholly wanting in some 
parts of their declension. 

E. g. o al&^Q, only in the sing, number ; at 'A&fjvw, only in the plu- 
ral, etc. 

(6) Indeclinables ; and such are a multitude of proper names. 

E. g. specially those of Hebrew origin, in the Sept and N. Testament; 
all nouns made by the Inf. mode ; all cardinal numbers from 5 to 100 ; 
the names of alphabetic letters, as aJupa, etc. ; some common nouns, as 
XQ^i (^ifMtg, oqidog, etc. 
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§ 30. Adjectives. 



67 



Note 1. Anomalous in some respects more or less, are civvq, yiXhty 
ywrr^D, yiXtog^ yorv^ ywii,"&qi^, wgaq^ xhlg, xvary, fiaqrtvq, vavg, o^^g, ovg, 
nalg, vdnq, vUg, q>giagf x^9 ^^^ in the N. Test. ; and. many more in the 
classics. But as the lexicons now give all the requisite information, it is 
needless to detail the forms here. 



ADJECTIVES. 

«^ 30. Terminations andjlexions of Adjectives, 

(1) Adjectives are so intimately connected with nouns, as qual- 
ifying them, and often being used for them, that they partake of all 
the forms and genders of nouns, and are distinguished and declined 
by the same laws. 

(2) Terminations. These are, (a) Three ; which separate- 
ly distinguish the masc., fem., and neuter genders, (i) Two; 
where the masc. and fem. are not distinguished by their ending; as 
in Dec. II. Dec. HI. of nouns, (c) One ; in which case the adjec- 
tive is rarely employed in the neut. gender. 

(3) Flexion. In the first class, viz., those of three termina- 
tions, the masc. and neuter may be of Dec. II., or of Dec. III. ; 
but the fem. is only of Dec. I. The second class belong only to 
Dee. II. or III., because they have no separate fem. form. The 
third class belong only to Dec. III. or to Dec. I. masculine. 



«^ 31. Adjectives of three terminations. 



Sing. 


No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


Nom. 


xakog -f^ -ov 


vtos -a -ov 


fiagvg -tta -v 


Gen. 


xaloS "fjig -ov 


viov -ag -ov 


fiaQtog -elag -tog 


Dat. 


xaX^ -g -% 


vic^ -(f -q» 


pOQfl -iljf -H 


Ace. 


nalov —f^v -ov 
%oiXi -w -ov 


vtov -av -ov 


fiagvv -eiav -v 


Voc. 


viog -a -ov 


flagv -tia -v 


Dual. 








N. A. V. 


xaAw -a^ -eJ^ 


vi(a -a -w 


pag& -eta -A 
PaQiow -ilaiv -ioiv 


G.D. 

Plural. 

Nom. 


^aXolv -aiv -olv 


vioiv -uiv -Oiv 


Y.aXol -al -« 


viov -M -a 


^agtTg -i7aj -ia 


Gen. 


a%Xiiv 


vitov 


paQitav -€ioiv -tmv 


Dat. 


nuXolg -cug -o7q 


vioig -dig -oig 


pagiat -itaig -ia$ 


Ace. 


nakovg -ag -a 


viovg -ag -a 


Paging -ilag -ia 


Voc. 


xulol -«/ -« 


vio^ -atf -a 
8 


pagug -«i«* -ia 
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$ 31. ABitcrnns. 



Sing. 
Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 

Dual. 

N.A.V. 
G. D. 
Plur. 
Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc 



No. 4. 

XCtgliPTog 'faarjg -(vtog 
XagUpTt -^'oarj -evri 
XagUvju ^eaauv -fv 

XagUrti -eaaa -evrt 
XdQUvtOiv 'taoaiy "tvroiv 

XagUvTeg -eaaat -(via 
XagttifTiav '^aomv -fprtav 
Xagieai -iaoaig -eai 
XuQltvTug -t'aaag -evta 



No. 5. 
fttXag, fitXatpa, ftAav 
fxiloLvog^ fiilalvijg, ftiXavog, etc. 

No. 6. 
jt'gijv Ttgfiva, regiv 
xtgepogt tigeivccg xfgivog^ etc. 

No. 7. 
ixdvTog, ixovofig, ixovtogy etc. 

• No. 8. 
nag, naaa, nav 
navtog, nciarjg, napjog, etc. 



CONTRACTED FORMS. 



Sing, 
Noni. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace 
Voc. 

Dual. 
N. A. V. 
G. D. 

Plvr. 
Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 



No. 9. 

XQVfrtog -0V5 «'«* -v tov -ovv 

XQV<Tiov-ov iag -ijg iov -ov 

XQwrib} -w iijc -ij cq> -^J 

XQwnov "Ovy iav -ijv coy -ovv 

XQvaBB ia -ij iov -ovv 

XQVffm -d) ia -a dm -w 

Xqvaioip -oiv daiy-aiv ioip-oiv 

XQVffsob -0% eor* -ai ta -5 
XQV<ri(oy -wv 

Xgvuiaig -oTg iaig-aig ioig^g 

XQveiovg-ovg sag -ag ta -a 

XQvaeoi -Oft iai> -tu ta -« 



No. 10. 

dmXoog "Ovg orj -ij oov -ovy 

diTiXoov -ov ofig "fig oov -ov 

dtnXow -w Of} -ji 6(0 -w 

^^nX6ov -ovv orjp ^^yp oov -ow 

dvJiXot ori -VI oov -ovp 

dinX6(o -& 6a -a ooi -cS 
bt'jtX6oi,v-o%v oaiv-alp ooip-oip 

dmXoot -Oft ottft -ttft oa -a 
di7tX6(ov -wp 

dmX6oig-dig oai/g-aig 6oig -olg 

dinX6ovg-ovg 6ag -ag 6a -a 

dmXooi -ol oaft -al 6a -a 



Note 1. Nos. 1, 2 ki -og -ov, have the fern, in-iy; except (as in 
Dec. 1.) the final syllable is preceded by a vowel, or by q, in which case it 
of course takes -a, usually long, like viog --a -or. Yet nouns in -009 take 
-^ in the fern., unless g goes before ; e. g. oydoog -tj -ov, but with ql, like 
a&g6og -« -ov. 

In the Qen. plural aU these adjectives have hvt one form, and one qecen' 
iuatfon for all genders. The student should also be guarded against the 
supposition, that all adjectives ending in -og have three terminations. The 
Attic dialect uses many of such adjectives as having only two endings ; 
especially compound adjectives, tn common Greek, rarely have but two ;, 
and those ending in -^og -i^og -siog -au>g are more usually (but not al- 
ways,) of two endings only. Comparatives and Superlatives have nearly 
always three endings. 

* I give this form according to analogy, and as Matthiae, fiuttmann, and Rost 
give it. Thiersch, Passow, Donnegan, etc., give the fern, here -^1^ 
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Note 2. Let the student compare the masc. and neater of No. 3 with 
the second fbrin ef contracts belonging to Dec. IlL(7tiixvg,i(nv) ; and the 
fern, with Dec. I. m -a pure ; in which case all will be plain. The neut, 
plvrcd avffers no contraction. 

Note 3. Compare Nos. 4 — 8, as to theybrmo^um of the Gen., etc., with 
§ ^. 3 — 6 ; and as to declension, with the nouns in the paradigm of Dec. 
III., which resemble the masc. and neuter, and nouns in Dec. I. that re- 
semble the leminines. The Dat. plural in adjectives of ihiskm^ has sonly 
in the penult, where we might expect £« ; see § 24. note 2. In participles^ 
$t is found here, § ^35. Note 1. 

Note 4. Adjectives in -og preceded by s or o (Nos. 9, 10), are contracts 
of Dec. II. and I.; comp. § ^ 1 seq., and Nos. 11, 12 in the Par. of Dec. 
I. The reader will observe, that the neut. plural -ca in No. 9 contracts 
into -a (not into -^ as usual). In No. 10, which is a specimen of the mul' 
iiple numerals, the ending -oij contracts into -ij, and -oa into ^a ; (not -^ori 
--oa into -cd, as is common, § 13. R. 2). So in all the multiple numerals. 
If -60? in such adjective is preceded by still another vowel, or by ^, the 
fem. contracted takes -a (not -^) ; e. g. igisog -oifg, igisa -fi* agyvQBog 
-ovg, ipi -ga. 

Note 5. In respect to No. 5, only railoi; is declined like it; No. 6, no 
other examples ; Nos. 7, 8, only the compounds are declined in this way. 
But nearly all active participles are conformed almost exactly to some of 
these forms. 



^ 32. Adjectives of two terminations. 

(1) These are, (a) Many of the common adjectives in -off, spe- 
cially by Attic usage, (b) Most compounds in -05. (c) The 
greatest part of those in -ihg -ifiog -nog -atog. (d) Those in -wf -or, 
-wff '(ov, -lyv ~€v, -fjg -eg, -ig -*. (e) Many formed fix)m nouns, 
specially of Dec. Ill, and retaining (as much as possible) the form 
of nouns; e. g, ending in -ovg -ovv, -vq -v, -mg-oQ, etc. 

(2) There is little or no difficulty in declining these ; as the 
fern, forms are omitted, (being the same with the masculine), and 
all the others are of Dec, 11. or III. 
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§ 83. Amsotitks. 






Sing. 


No. 1. neut. No. 2. iwot. No. 3. nent. No. 4. neut. 


Nom. 


ly^o^o; -or 


aXfl^g k 


at»q>q»¥ -op 


tJimg -w 


Gen. 


h96^ov 


akrj&iog '-aig 




SXctti 


Dat. 


ifid6^ 


ikn&ii -M 




XX^ 


Ace. 


hdoiop 


akrf&ia -ii ig 




Uitop 


Voc. 


h^doU -Of 


aXn&fig ig 


ij&tfqov 


XXttog 'W 


Dual. 






, 




N.A.V. 


irdo^m 


iXn&h -5 




SUo) 


G.D. 


Moloiv 


aXn&iotf -o*y 


trwftqofotv 


Ubw 


Plur. 










Nom. 


wbolok -a 


aXfidiig -«Tg ia -^ 




il«J? -w 


Gen. 


Molwf 


aXfid'ionf -w 


awpgovwf 


ttfioiy 


Dat. 


Mo^otg 


aXfj&iat 


awpgotrt 


iX^g 


Ace. 


Mo^ovg -o 


aXfj&iag ^-ug ia -ri 


awpQorag -o 


tXBtag -« 


Voc. 


sydoloi -a 


ttXfi&ieg -cTg ia -ij 


aia<pgoy$g -a 


iiU^ 'Vt 



Note 1. No. 1 belongs to Dec. II. ; No. % to form 1st of the contracts 
of Dec. III.; No. 3, to Dec. III. ; No. 4, to the Attic form of Dec. II. Many 
compound adjectives of this second class retain the form of the noun 
whenever it can be done ; e. g. vjxaqig -«, blnoyg -ow, Sdaxgvg -v^ with 
Gen. cv/a^tTo;, etc., like the nouns with which they are compounded, 

^ 33. Adjectives of one ending, 

(1) These are such as have not, or cannot form, any nct/^cr ter- 
mination. Of course, they are usually employed only with nouns 
masc. and feminine. 

Yet in the cases where there is but one form for all genders, (e. g. in the 
Gren. and Dat) they are sometimes united with nouns neuter. In all res- 
pects, they are declined simply as nouns of Dec. I. and III. ; and there- 
fore need no paradigms. 

(2) There are but comparatively few words of this class ; and 
these have the following endings, viz. 

Common gender, Dec. I. fiovlag -ov, i'&tXortt)g -ov. Dec. Ill, qwyig 
-adogy ojnriy -iivogj '^fiiv&^g -iitog, ayvdg -wrog, r?i*$ -litog, naQaTtXrj^ -^yog^ 
fuZwl -xo^f cityiXi^ -mog, avaXxig -t^off, GvyvXvg -vdog, etc. Some, mcure- 
over, are used only in the masculine ; as yigtav, ngiafivg, nivrig, and others. 

<§> 34. Anomalous Adjectives. 

(1) Two of these are very common, viz., fiiyaq and noXig. 
They are declined thus : 

Nom. Voc. fityag, fisyaXti, (itya I noXvg, noXXtj^ noXv 
Ace. (ityav, iieyaXtiv, (nya I noXvv, noXXtjv, noXv 
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All the other cases are declined regularly, as if they came from fjitya- 
los and Ttoklog. Two original forms, of course, are intermixed in these 
declensions. So the epic of noXvg has a €ren. noliog, Nom. plur. noXitg 
"iig, etc. 

«^ 35. Participial forms declined as Adjectives. 

" (1) Such as belong to Dec. III. and I., and insert vv before 
-Off of the Gen., and of course prolong the vowel of the ground- 
form (^ 24. 4. Note 2) ; viz., 

(a) Ti^cDy -ovaa -or, Gen. -oJTOf -ovKTrig -ovtog. {b) ardwy -ovaa 
-ow, Gren. -^vrtog -^varig •^ovrrog, (contracts and second futures), (c) 
bkdovg ^oikrtx -ow, Gen. ortog ^^varig "ortog, (3d conj. of verbs in fu), (d) 
rvipoig -aaa -ay, Gen. -avtog -aafjg -arrog. (e) tv^pd'tlg -iiva -iv, Gren. 
-^ifTog -BUrrig -inog. {f) dsixyvg -itra-^, Gren. vrtog -Virrig -vytog, (4th of 
verbs in (*i). 

Note 1. In all these cases vr of the Gen., being omitted in the 
ground-form (§ 24. 4. Note 2), makes the vowel of that ground-form long, 
unless it be already so. Before g final in this form, $ goes into €i, o into 
01/V before v final, o goes into oi. The douhle-timed letters {a, v,) are 
made long. 

, Note 3. The Voe. is always the same as the JVbm,, in all these parti- 
cipial forms ; (§ 24. 8. Note 3). The student of course can find no dif- 
ficulty in declining any of these forms. 

(2) Such as belong to Dec. III. and I., and insert t before the 
Genitive ; viz. tetvqxog -via -oV, Gen. -otog -vlag -oxog ; ^ 24. 
4. c. 

(3) Such as are of Dec. II. and I. ; e. g. rvmofAivog -t] -^v, 

Gen. -ov -rig -ov, etc. 

Remark. These include all the varieties of participial declension ; 
and they are so plain as to need no further explanation. 

«^ 36. Comparison of Adjectives, 

(1) Usually there are three degrees of comparisort,thejpo5i^it;e, 
comparative, and superlative. But some adjectives, from their na- 
ture, do not admit of the forms of comparison. 

(2) The usual comparison-endings may be ranged under two 
classes ; viz., (I.) Those in -^sgog -a -ov, comp. ; and -tatog -ti -ov 
superlative. (II.) Those in -icnv -lov, epmp. ; and -lotog ^n -ov, 
superlative. j 
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n § 96. GOM^ARItOM or AXMSOTiyKS. 

I. Comparison by -ugos -tatog. 

(3) (a) Most adjectives b -og -vg, with a long penult syllable, 
drop the g, and merely add the comparison endings ; e. g. ^t/iaiog, 
fiifiaiOTegog, fiefiaioiatog* (VQvg -vregog -vroftog, (i) Adjectives 
in -0^, with a mute and a liquid m the last syllable, follow the same 
rule ; e. g. mxgog -^ngog-^iatog . 

Note I. But if the penuU of adjectives in -o^, be skori^ then -ojt- 
BQog "Wjojog are the usual forms of comparison ; e. g. aoipog ^-fitsgog -ioto* 
tog. And so the poets sometimes make comparisons, even in cases like 
a, 5, above. 

(c) Adjectives in -tig -ng (Dec. III.), shorten these endings 
to -*ff, and then add the usual terminations ; e. g. dlti^ng, ukfj^ia-' 
regog -ioTaxog* x^gUigy xc^gt^'ozegog -tarccTog, 

(d) Those in -ag -avog, drop the paragogic g, resume their ori- 
ginal V, and then add the usual terminations ; e. g. fieXctg^ fieAaVw- 
gog '•tatog. 

(c) All other adjectives of Dec. III. assume their original 

form, and then add -tategog -itnatog, or -iategog - latatog / see ^ 

24. 3 seq. 

E. g. (Twpqfov^ awpQoviatsgog ^itnatog' oKpi^Xi,^, a(pi}Xu(iiTTS(fog -^araiog' 
m^a^ otQnayiattQog -iatvnog. 

II. Comparison by -mv 'latog, 

(4) Usually this is adopted only by adjectives ending in vg and 
^gog; and then, by casting away these final syllables, and receiving 
the comparison-forms in the room of them. 

£. g. yXvxvg, yXvxitav ^unog' cutrxgog, alax^ ^urtog. 

Note 1. Only a very few in -vg belong here. Most adjectives in 
-vg are compared as in No. 3. a above. There are also a small number 
only in -gog, which belong here. As to both, the regular forms (as in 
No. 3) are the ^edominaTU ones, although the present forms are occasion- 
ally, used. 

Note 2. Even some adjectives in -og form comparisons in this way ; 
e. g. xootog, naadviv -t(nos' q>iXog, q>i>XU>y -unog* oXIfogt oXlyurtog' (dyag, id~ 
ytfftog. 

III. Anomalies in the compaHson of Ac^ectives. 

(5) Adjectives in -irtswog -xivog (with short penult), ti^e either « or o 
in the comparison ; e. g. atsvogf -vtsgog or -cdti^o^ etc. 
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(6) Adjectires in -009 often receive -imsQog -iincttog fbr the cdmpari* 
son-ibrms ; but they also exhibit '■mtgog -dtonog, 

(7) Some adjectives in -og cast away the -og, and then affix the com- 
parison-endings ; e. g. ytgatog, ysgahsgog -aitutog' (ptkog, q>UjBgog -(p/XTcr- 
jog. In like manner, . 

(8) Some in -og drop this syllable, and then assume -alugog ^ahotrog' 
-ioTBgog -i<rtaJog' or -hrtgog :-l<n€nog (instead of the usual -oxBgog -ota- 
Tog) ; e. g. fihog, nBvalugog -othonog' Sq>d-oyog, ttq>&ovi(ntgog -^orotos* 
Ttttaxog, nt(axUnBgog -hxaxog* 

(9) Some few adjectives make the comparative degree in -otraw or 
TTCDV ; e.g. T«/i5g, d'otGcmr pa&vg, ^datrcav' figadvg, pgaatrotv naxvg, naa- 
atov fiaxgogj ^lOKTvtav' sXaxvg, iXdatrtav' (Attice tt), and some others. 

(10) Adjectives anomalous in various respects, are the folio wing ; viz., 

No. 1. . No. 2. 



(n^o) ufiotegog, ng(5tog 

(vno) vaiegog, vazarog 

(vneg) vntgugog, vnigiatog 

\ll) taxciTog 



No. 4. 



uyct&agt afiehcov, agtatog 

%gdTX(av Kgdiiatog 

Hanog, xeigojv, 'jn^eigiaxog 

xaxtmv xaaiavog 

f«*V«ff> iu*/fa)i/, (Atyiaiog 

oliyogi ikdaaojv, oXIyiaiog 

nokug, 7iX(lo}v, nlelaiog \ (xAtTiri?^) HkentlGzarog 

xakog, xaXUwp^ xdkliaiog ; (ira7gog) itmgoxintog 

^4^iog, g4cov ^^axog ! iPaodevg) paadevxegog 

No. 3. * I (kvcop) xvpxsgog 

(GXccxog iaxatoiT^gog iaxoixcoxaxog (xtgdog) xtgdltav xigdiaxog 

ngoixog ngoixcaxog 1 

Note I. To some of the irregular adjectives under No. 1. belong, 
by the arrangement of the lexicons and grammars, a great many more forms 
of comp. and superlative than I have exhibited. There are also a great- 
er number of these adjectives, than are here presented. But as they be- 
long not to N. T. usage, and may be found in Buttmann, and in other 
grammars, I purposely omit them. The adjectives under No. % show 
the manner in which the higher degrees of comparison may be formed 
from parUdes, No. 4. shows the manner in which they may be formed 
from nouns. No. 3. the manner in which another grade of comparison 
may be, and sometimes is, made from the common superlative, for the 
sake of high intensity of expression. 

Note 2. In respect to the many adjectives which will not admit of 
the forma of comparison, the Greeks add (as we do in English) adverbs^ 
etc., which serve the purpose of expressing gradation ; e. g. driXog evident, 
fiaXXov dfjXog more evident or speciaUy evident, dijlog fidXtcna m^st evident or 
aUogether evident, etc. 

^ 37. Declension of the comparative degree. 

(1) The few compacatlves which end io -^oip ^ov are capable of 
contraction in the Ace. sing., and in the Nom., Ace., and Voc. plu- 
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Dual 


Plural, 






(AslCopig fieiCovg 


-oi'a -fw 


fulCovi 


fuiiovoiif 




HhUvoiv 


fAiiiooi 






fiflCopag /AilCovg 


-ova -fai 




fAilCoveg fiiiCovg 


-ova -foi 



ral. This is done by dropping the Vy and then contracting the vow- 
els thus brought together in the usual way ; see «^ 25> note 5. 

Sing. 

Norn. (itiCtov -ov 

Gen. f46iCovog 

Dat (itlCov^ 

Ace. fJiiiiova fiilCm -ov 

Voc. fi^iov 

^ 33. Numeraby Ordinals^ etc. 

(1) Only the first four of the original cardinal numbers are de- 
clinable ; all the rest (from 5 to 10, and round numbers of tens, i. e. 
20, 30, etc.) up to 100 are indeclinable. The round numbers of 
hundreds, thousands, etc., are regularly declined as adjectives of 
three terminations ; e. g. dtanooioi -a* -a (200), etc. 

(2) The first four cardinal numbers are irregular in their declen- 
sion ; and for convenience' sake they are here subjoined. 



Nom. 


iXi^ 


Gen. 


tvog 


Dat. 


ivl 


Ace. 


^va 


Nom. 


dio 


Gen. 


dvolv 


Dat. 


dvo7v 


Acp. 


dvo 


Note 1. 


The.i 


fiM($^ etc., dvo%y, etc< 



f*'^ 


iv 


TQtlg 


f^tag 


ivog 


tgrnv 


fAUf 


ivl 


tQial 


(iiav 


IV 


tgng 


(dvto) 


•t . 


Ttaaagig 


(-HV - 


toy) 


j€aaaQ(ov 


(dval) 




TtaoaQOi, 
jioaagag 



tgia 



(thgaat) 
-a 

The, student will observe the irregularity of the accent on 



(3) The Ordinals are all adjectives of three endings and regu- 
larly declined, as ngoiTog -tj -ov, etc. 

(4) The multiplicaiives (dinXovg, xQinXovg, etc.) take the con- 
tracted form binXoog (e.g. nkovg Dec. II.) for their ending, and de- 
cline according to this. 

(5) The numeral adverbs, beyond ana^, dig, rglg, are formed 
by the addition of -xtg to the numerals ; e. g. nevtaxig, incarovta- 
xig, ;f*A*ftx*ff, etc. 

Note 1. The Greeks, moreover, could with entire ease designate ab- 
stract number, i. e. the quality of three, seven, etc., (quasi ihreenesSy severe 
ness), by adding the termination -ag ; e. g. T^to;, ifidofidg, triad, hthdomadtj 
etc. 
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PRONOUNS. 



<§> 39. Personal Pronouns. 
(1) The usual forms of the personal pronouns are the following : 



No. 1. 



T. . 


av 


ffjlOV lAOV 


GOV 


ifAOi fAOl 


aoi 


ffia fAt 


at 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 



N. A. vm' vcjJ^ 

G. D. vmv vv^v 

Nom. VJ^^l^ 

Gen. tijA^v 

Dat i?/u7v 

Ace. vc^ciQ 



Singvlar. 

No. 2. 



Dual. 

aq)m a<fM 
a(pmv aq>^v 

Plvral. 

vueig 
vucSv 

VfUV 

iSfiSg 



No. 3. 

r 
OV 

oT 
t 

aqxoty aqtlv 

oqfijg, Neut ag>ia, 

aq>mv 

oqiloh 

aqfig, Neut aq)ta. 



Note 1. In the singular^ all the oblique cases of each of these three 
pronouns are enclitic, (excepting the dissyllabic ifwv, ifwl, ifii, which are 
never so). Moreover, aU the forms of No. 3 are enclitic, excepting aq>m 
and <T(pas> Emphasis, or a preposition preceding these pronouns, restores 
the usual accent, for the most part. The monosyllabic forms of the ob- 
lique cases in No. 1, however, are sometimes enclitic after a preposition ; e. 
g, nixgd Qov %» f*ot, etc., see § 7. Rem. IV. 

Note 2. The diakcHcdl variations of the forms of almost all these 
pronouns are very numerous ; see in Buttmann and Rest But they are 
not found in the N. Test. 

«^ 40. Relaiive Pronouns. 

(1) These are og, ij, o, ytii, qme, quod; and oang, ijtig, o t&^ 
quicunque^ qiuecunque, quodcunque. 

Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat 
Ace. 

The other relative {joirttq) is declined by combining the forms of tlq with 
those just exhibited. 

9 , 



Sing. 


Dual. 


Plural. 


- 


OS ^ 6; 




0? at 


a 


•* r T 


r 




Ov "ng ov 
^ tl iS 


ot) a (0 


(OV 




oTv aTv oiv 


oTg aTg 


oTg 


if *i» *> 




rr rt 


rt 


OV fJV 




ovg ag 


a 
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<§> 41. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

(1) The article o, v, to, and the proDomiDal intensive form of it, 
odt, ^di^ lodi, are often used as demonstratii>e pronouns ; for such 
was the article m its original usage. These are declined as the ar- 
ticle ; see in <§> 19. « 

(2) The demonstrative pronoun ovtog, this, that, b thus de- 
clined : 

Singular, 
Nom. ovTog aiirn toiuto ^ I Dat. TOiArq» tavrtj xovta 
Gen. Tovtov tavvrjg tovtov I Ace. tovtov ravitiv rovwo, 

JDuqL 
N. A. TOvtto tavia rovrai | G. D. tovroiv taviaiv tovvoiv. 

Plural. 

Nom. ovTOi avTM tavva | Dat. zovroig xavraig zovtoiq 
GeiL xovttap I Ace. xoxnovg ravrag tc^vsm 

Note 1. I can bardly refrain from the convictioD, that the i^parent 
anomalies of declension in this word, are occasioned by the unioB of the 
artide with the proagun txvtog. Yet tke lexicons and gramnuurs do not 
seem to place it in this light. 

(3) The other demonstrative, ixeJvog -n -o, that one, hey it, etc., 
IB regularly declined as an adjective ; excepting that the n^xUer of 
the Nom. and Ace. has the ending -o (not -ov). 

«^ 42. Definite Pronouns.. 

(1) These are aviog, with avi6g=6 avrog. 

dinos is declined regularly as adjectives in og -^ -ov, excepting that 
the neuter of the Nom. and Ace. sing, ends in -o. The Gen., etc.^ of av- 
tog is written tainovt ravxM, tuvtov, etc., (not as tovtov, tovtw, tovtov, fi'om 
ovtog), the coronis being designed to shew that there is here a crasis of 
vowels. The neuter of aviog may be tavtov as well as tavto. 

Note 1. Ainog, as a definitive, m the Nom. «ignifies self; and with the 
article, the same or th$ selfsame ; biut the oblique cases of this pronoun of- 
ten, or even usually, signify him, her, it, etc. 

^ 43» Indefinite imd Interrogative Pronouns. 

^]ies^ ve Tilg^ %l and. i^u/th some one, something, a certain one, 
etc* The former is thus declined : 
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Sing. 


Dual. 


Plural. 


Nom. 


tig xl . 


Tivi 


Tivig Tiva (ifta) 


Gen. 


Tivog (tow) 


TiVOiV 


tvv^v 


Dat. 


xivl (rw) 




XiOl 


Ace. 


1 * 




tivig ttva {atra) 



Note 1. AH these are endilies; and, excepting in the Nom. sing., 
the accentuation (always on the ultimate) differs every where from that of 
tig xl interrogative, which always has the acute, and this always placed on 
the ground-syllable, e. g. tlvog, tlvi>, etc. "drra is Attic, for a t$ya ; and is 
not enclitic. 

Note 2. The forms tov, tm, are often employed instead of Gen. tirog, 
DsLttivif the usual enclitics. 

(2) ^67va is used but once in the N. Testament. It is declin- 
ed thus : d(7va^ dctvog, deivty etc., regularly (the Nom. excepted) as 
Dec. III. Sometimes it is used as indeclinable. 

(3) The interrogative Pronouns are tig, r/, whol whati 
always with the acute, and retaining the accent throughout on the 
first syllable, as they are never enclitic. The Gen. and Dat. apoc- 
opate forms are tov, r^, which can be distinguished from the article 
only by the sense. 

«^ 44. Reflexive Pronouns. 

(1) These are ifjiavxov -tig, etc., myself; aeavvov -ijg, etc., 
thyself; iccvrou "tjg -ov, etc., himself 

The last has also a neut Ace, kavto itself; and is also declined in the 
plural. The others are found only in the Gen. Dat. and Ace. singMlar, 
and of course in only the masc. and fern, gender. Instead of this com- 
pound form (made out of ifis ainog, oi ainog, etc.), the plur. of the let and 
^nd persons is written by separating the words ; e. g. ^fuS^ ovrcSy, vftm 
otVTwy,. etc. 

^ 45. Reciprocal Pronoun, 

(1) This of course belongs not to the singular, as mcMre than 
one must necessarily be included. It is regularly declined ; but 
has no Nom. or Vocative. 

Dual. Plural. 

G. D. dlli^lo^v -mv -Oiv I Gen. akltjlcDv 

Dat. aUfiXo^g -aig -oig] 
A. akliikm -« -01 I Ace. dkXiiXovg -«c -« 
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<§> 46. Correlatives. 

(1) These are not properly pronouns, but a kind of pronominal 
adjectives which serve to shew the mutual relations of things to each 
other, in respect to size, shape, condition, age, etc. 

Tbey are of three endings, and are regularly declined. Those begin- 
ning with n are distinguished only by the accent ; the others are distin- 
guished by beginning with t and o. 

£. g. noaos, how great f etc., nwrog, of a certain magnitude, etc. ; no'tog, 
how situated ? etc., notig, in a certain condition, etc. ; ntiXixog, how oldf etc., 
nrjXixog, of a certain age, etc. The demonstratives and relatives of this kind, 
are toaog, so great, etc. ; ooog, so great as, etc. ; roTog, so situated, etc, oiog, 
so as, in such condition as, etc. ; ntjXlxog, so old, etc., onriklxog, as old as, etc. 
These two latter classes have also several intensive forms. 

^ 47. Pronouns mih paragogic forms, 

(1) These are very common. 

(a) The compound relatives, oorig, etc., often add oSv, or d^, or ^i/jiore; 
as ooTUTovy, whoever, etc. ; oatiadTJnojs, whosoever, etc. (6) The simple rela- 
tives often take nig ; as oamg, olomtsg, etc. (c) In the Greek i paragogic 
is often used, (always with the accent upon it) ; e. g. ovtoai, avxtih tovrl 
odl (ode), iMeiyovl, toaovrovi, etc. (d) The comedians sometimes add yt or 
8t; aa tovtoyl, tovtodL 



^ 48. Of the Article. 

This is ranged by Buttmann and others among the demonstra- 
tive pronoum ; and in its nature it is often truly such ; and so it was 
anciently very often employed, e. g. in Homer. 

Later usage, however, has given it a more extended signification than 
that of a simple demonstrative ; for it is employed not only in such a sense, 
but also in that of specification, distinction, etc. No part of Greek gram- 
mar is less defined, than that which respects the article. Neither its real 
nature, nor the rules which respect its usage, can be considered as satisfac- 
torily setded. The old form of it appears to have been rog, xij, to" tov, 
ifig, tov, etc. The Doric still retains toi, ral, for oi, ai, etc. See the usual 
forms of declension under § 19. 
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§ 49. Verbs. 69 

VERBS. 

<§> 49. Modes. 

(1) The Modes are Indie, Subj., Opt., Imp., and Infinitive. 

(2) The Ind. mode is employed whenever any thing is abso- 
lutely or unconditionally asserted, either as a matter of fact or of 
opinion. 

Note 1. The possibUUy of a tliiog may be asserted, as well as its actual 
existence ; as tl i^gortfjire, xal Tiargaipe, (fit has thundered, it has also lighten- 
ed. In such cases, particles that are in themselves apparently conditional, 
may be joined with the Ind. mode, whenever the speaker does not mean 
to convey the impression of doubt or uncertainty in his own mind, or 
when he merely states an impression upon his mind, i. e. matter of mere 
opinion ; for when he means to convey any idea that is uncertain, he 
chooses either the Subj. or Opt. mode. 

(3) The Subj. and Opt. modes express that which is condition- 
al or possible under certain circumstances, i. e. either in itself, as ob- 
jectively considered, or as viewed by the speaker or writer, i. e. as 
subjectively considered. Conditional objective possibility is usually 
marked by the Subjunctive ; conditional subjective possibility, i. e. 
what is supposed to be probable or possible, is marked by the Op- 
tative. 

Note]. These limitations of the Subj. and Opt modes, although 
considered as plain and established by Rost, Winer, and other recent 
grammarians, are, nevertheless, of a somewhat indefinite nature. Noth- 
ing can be more certain, than that a practical attempt to carry through 
all cases on the ground above stated, must end in subtilties that are more 
or less imaginary. It is confessed, indeed, by the grammarians who in- 
sist on these nice distinctions, that Homer and the epic writers make lit- 
tle or no definite distinction between the Opt and Subjunctive, employ- 
ing each of them, oftentimes, where we might expect the others. The 
Attic historians and tragedians, however, are more nice and subtile in 
their distinctions. But then, in the later Greek again these gradually dis- 
appear ; the Opt itself becomes in fact less and less fi'equent, until final- 
ly, in modem Greek or Romaic, it entirely disappears. 

Note 2. Whether the Opt or Subj. mode should be employed, in 
a multitude of cases, depends not only and merely on the nature of the 
proposition in itself considered, but also on the tense and mode that pre* 
cede, and on the relatives and particles thftt accompany, the respective 
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modes in question. Thus the Pres. and Fut Indie, followed by a con- 
ditional proposition, require the Subj. mode after them, when the condi- 
tional particles are employed, (thosQ compounded with itp excepted) ; 
while the secondary tenses of the Indie require the Opt with the same 
particles ; e. g. nageifu Xva tdoj but with a secondary tense, na^ iVo 
tdoifu. In a word, it will be found, very generally, that the Opt. corre- 
sponds with our tnighi, 'sheuldy toovldj could, (employed as auxiliaries) 
when joined with the principal verb. So in the case above : ^ I was 
present &a tdoifit, in order that Imiqut see ;" but in the Subj., lam present 
(hat I MAT see, . The Subj. mode, therefore, is employed specially to ex- 
press the conditional present or future ; the Optative expresses mlore nat- 
urally the conditional pa«<, i. e. past as to the ybrm of expression^ not as to 
the sense absolutely considered. The student who should imagine that the 
so-called Opt, is employed only or principally to express desire or wishes, 
would make a very important mistake in regard to the nature of this 
mode. But it would be out of place here to pursue this discussion. 
The subject will be resumed in the Syntax. 

^ 50. Tense. 

(1) Time b naturally divided into past, present^ and future ; 
and were nothing but the simple and absolute declaration of these 
needed, no more than three tenses would seem to be necessary. 
But in the expression of each of these, the designation of a relative^ 
precedence or subsequence very often becomes necessary. Hence 
the multiplication of tenses, for the sake of marking these relations ; 
which, although noi perfectly marked in any language, are unusually 
so in the Greek. 

(2) The Present tense expresses an action now doing and not 
yet completed ; as ygiqxa. Qualities, also, of a permanent nature, 
and general truths, i.' e. such as at all times are the same, are usual- 
ly expressed by the Present. 

E. g. aya&og iativ 6 S-Bog, JlolXm xax&p aVnog iaruf o noUpog, 

(3) The Perfect expresses an action as completed, in refer- 
ence to the present time. 

E. g. yiygwpa does not mean merely, / have written some time or oth- 
er ; but that I have finished writing, before the time in which I utter the 
expression. 

Note 1. But the Perfect is also employed, very often, to dengnate 
that which continues or aUdes, either in rei^)ect to quality or action^ (es- 
pecially the 2nd Perf.) ; and therefore it may, like the Present, announce 
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general propoi kioiis ; and alao announce such actions as, being once com- 
pleted, are still permanent in their effects, or are still oflen and habitually 
repeated ; e. g. xaX&g te'&vrjxiv a ^ tov svysvij XQ% it becomes a noble' 
man, to die honorably ; xitcXrifiai, I am called, i. e. I have been and continue 
to be called ; icstttrifjiai^ 1 am possessed of^ i. e. I have been and continue 
to be possessed of, etc. h\ this way, the Perf. and Pres. very often meet 
on common ground, in what may be called their secondary uses. Gener- 
al truths and occurrences, a state or quality that has been and still is, may 
ifvitb equal truth be expressed by the Perf. or Present. Hence too the 
Perf., specially the 2nd Perfect, often has an intransitive sense. 

Note 2. That the Perf. of several verbs, viz. olda, Sanpia^ xixQaya^ 
»8XT^^(M, etc., is ordinarily used for the Present, is an established and 
well knoWj^ idiom of the Greek language. 

(4) The IsfPERFibcT represents an action as present in past 
time, i. e. that it continued while or when something else took 
place. Continued action in past time, then, and not completed, is 
the distinguishing characteristic of this tense ; and so it is frequently 
employed to designate continued, or habitual and often repeated, 
action. 

E. g. 0T8 B/QaqioVf nagayiyovi iig, while I was tcHting, a certain person 
came up ; iv&ionrofirpf ti noXXa xov iXd'siv, 1 was often hindered from com- 
ing, Rom. 15: 22 ; x^Q^ naqapoki^g ovk ildXsi> avrolg, without a parable he 
[JesuSjl was not accustomed to speak to them^ Matt. 13: 24. 

Note 1. From tho poverty of forms in some cases, the Imperf. is used 
as the Aorist, e. g. in ^, sqni, &tXvSf etc. ; and vice versa, from the like 
cause, the Aor. for the Imperfect, as &nii, rjXd-s, etc. 

(5) The Pluperfect denotes an action \vhich was already 
completed when another began, or while another was carried on ; 
as one iyeygaq>iiv, TWQayiyovtxtg, when I had written^ one came up. 

Note 1. This, like the Imperf., relates to the past time. The diflfer- 
ence between them is, that the Imperf. denotes action unfinished when some- 
thing else occurred, while the Pluperf denotes action completed when 
something else occurred. But the Aorist, likewise, is not unfrequently 
employed in the same sense with the Pluperfect ; and in the poets, the 
former in a majority of cases occupies the place of the latter. So little 
are the metes and bounds of theory regarded practically, by even the best 
of Greek writers. Indeed, the Pluperf. seems to be a variety in the forms 
of the verb, rather from ciwice than from necessity ; and so to admit of 
many departures from strictness of rule as to its usage. 

(6) The Aorist (1st and 2nd) is employed as the name im- 
ports, to designate past time ind^mitely, u e* witboiU any special 
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reference to any other transaction or time ; and is therefore the 
jnost common historic or narrative tense. 

E. g. ol ''JEXkrpfBg irlxtftray tovg lligfrag. 

Note 1. In narration, the Perf. is often exchanged with the^Aorist. 
This is said to indicate compUied action, in such cases ; while the Aor. is 
represented as marking only momeniary past occurrences. In many cases 
this can be made out ; in many others it seems to be merely imaginary. 
The fact that the Aor. not unfrequently is employed, like the Pres. and 
Perf., in general propoaiHonSy and to designate what happened o/len and cus- 
tomarily, is sufficient to shew, that its momeniary signification is owing rath- 
er to the nature of the case than of the tense ; e,g, o Swtqivnq idlda^B . . . 
afiurd^iy Socrates taughty i. e. was accustomed to teach, loithout any reward ; 
ol nigaai inolifiwav ngod^fAong, the Persians made tror, i. e. often or usual- 
ly made war, promptly ; and so oftentimea Is not the exchange of the 
Perf. with the Aorist, and of the latter with the Present, (for this often 
happens), rather to be attributed to the love of variety in manner, than to 
the tenuous distinctions which grammarians, of late, are prone to seek for, 
and to insist on, in the tenses ? 

(7) The Future (1st and 2nd) designates an action to take 
place at any fiiture period indefinitely ; as y(>ayai, / shall or wUl 
write. Exactly when I shall do this, is not marked by the verb. 

Note 1. When the Greeks wished to make a definite future, they ad- 
ded other words to indicate it The auxiliary verb fiilXm with the Infl 
mode following it, is a very common method of designating the purpose 
of immediate action ; as fdXXm yqaq^uv, scripturus sum, i. e. I shall imme- 
diately commence writing. 

Note 2. In the active voice there is but one Future. In the passive 
and middle voices, however, two actual futures (first and second) are pos- 
sible ; and sometimes they are in fact employed, although it is seldom 
that both are equally common. Hiere is no difference in (he sense of' 
tliem, so far as time is marked by them. But there is still an additional 
Fut, in the passive, yet to be considered. 

(8) The Paulo-post Future seems to be to future time, 
what the Pluperf. and the Perfect are to past time. It commonly 
marks an action which is yet future, but which will be past (Futu- 
rum ca?cfc^Mm) before something else will occur. 

£. g. *' If such a guardian shall be appointed over the commonwealth, 
jsXi(og x&to<TfAi^<TBtai^ it unll have been perfectly set in order,*' 

Note 1. Its similarity to the Perfect to which it is allied, (for in 
respect toybrm it appears to be derived from it), consists in its often de- 
signating continued or lasting action or state ; e. g. ad trjg aijg (pdlag fufi- 
rrjfrofiat, I shaU always be mindfid of your friendship. 
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Note 2. Verbs that have such Perfects as are often or ususally em- 
ployed in the sense of the Present^ employ the 3d Future as the common 
Future ; e. g. UXdipnai, mmriaofiai, are often so employed. And besides 
all this, the Attics in many verbs employ Fut. 3d in the same way as they 
would employ the ordinary Fut. passive, and in alternation with it. In 
some verbs it seems to be the emphatic Future ; and hence it is employed 
when ' the speedy performance of a thing is indicated ; as ffqa^s^ %al 
nrnga^nai, speak the word, and it shall he done forthtoithy literally, it shaU 
have heen done^ which of course indicates strongly the meaning given. 

^ 51. Tenses in the derived Modes, 

(1) The rules above given in respect to tense apply principal- 
ly to the Ltd. mode, and are chiefly designed for this. It is true, 
however, that in the Perf. and Future the usual regard is paid to 
tense in the other modes. But, 

(2) In the derived modes (Subj., Opt., Imp., Inf.), the Pre' 

sent and Aorists do not of themselves marJc any time, but depend 

on the Ind. with which they are connected, and on the context, to 

mark it. 

Note 1. Recent grammarians however aver, that the Present is com- 
monly employed to mark continued, and the Aorists momentary, action ; 
e. g. j^aXcTTov TO notsivy to Hi xsXsvaat ((^dvov, it is hard to do, hut easy to 
command, where nomv (Inf. Pres.) denotes continued action, but tulswrM 
momentary. And so in many cases; But does this depend on the na- 
ture of the tense, or on the nature of the case f Buttmann confesses that 
it depends, for the most part, not on facts themselves, but merely on the 
views of the speaker or writer, and that therefore, in innumerable in- 
stances, it is a matter of indifference whether the Pres. or the Aorist is 
employed. Of course, if this statement be correct, the distinction in ques- 
tion cannot be worth much. 

(3) The Participle of the Aorist is to be excepted fix)m the 
remark in No. 2 ; inasmuch as this always has a Praeterite sense, 
and bi many cases altogether coincides with the Part, of the Per- 
fect. 

Note 1. Here again Rest distinguishes between the momentary sig- 
nification of the Aor. Part, and the continuance implied by the Perf. Par- 
ticiple. As in case of the tenses of the verb above,, this may sometimes 
be true ; but the fact that the Aor. Part, is often ^idployed in the room of 
the Perfect one, shows that the distinction cannot be a very marked one. 

(4) The Imper. Perfect is seldom employed, except in those 
cases where the Perf. Indie, is used as a Present ; when, of course, 

10 
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it is also employed as a Present. The 3d pen. pass, of the Im- 

per. Perfect has an energic or intensive power ; e. g. ncrtHQcm^to^ 

let it be triedy i. e. try it then. 

General Remarks. It is confessed, by the best grammarians, that 
the rules respecting the tenses are not always observed, even by the most 
accurate writers ; particularly when they employ (as they often do) the 
Aorists for the Perfect, and specially for the Imperfect. Besides ; in a 
narration of the past, the Present is often employed instead of the Aorist 
or historic tense. In a word, whatever niceties of thought or expression 
may have guided the writer, on many occasions, in the choice of his 
tense, (and mere euphony often did guide him), the context and scope 
are the best rules for understanding and translating the sense. 

<^ 52. Division and distinction of the tenses. 

(1) The tenses are divided into primary and secondary or his- 
toric. The primary tenses are the Present, Futuke, and Per- 
fect ; the secondary are the Imperfect, Pluperfect, and Ao- 
rists. 

Note 1. To conjugate a verb, is to recount its primary tenses in the 
first person. These are called primary, because they are the ground- 
forms of all others. The secondary tenses are all derived, and' all are of- 
ten called by one general name, i. e. Praettriies, Moreover, as they are 
often, and for the most part, employed in narration, they are also named 
historic tenses. 

(2) The distinctions which serve to mark the diflFerent tenses 
(and also voices), are .variations of the endings, or of the beginnmg 
and ending, and sometimes of the interior of the word itself, (a3 in 
the case of the Imperf. and 2nd Aorist) ; by means of which any 
one tense is definitely known. . The distinctions of the beginning 
and ending are as follows : 

Active, 
Pres. — w 

Impf i — ov 

Perf 1, -« — «or xa 

Plqperf. I. i-e — Hvotaeiv 

Perf.2. -« — a 

Pluperf. 8. i-e—Hv 

Fut. 1 —GO) 

Aor. 1. i — da 
Fut.8. — cw 

Aor. 2. i — ov 

Put. 3. wanting. 



Pcusive, 

— OfAai 
i — Ofifjp 

*-« fAtJV 



•^^tlGOfjiai^ 
i — '&tiv ' 

— iqoofiai, 
i — fjv 

-* — QO/ACtl 



Middle. 
like 
the 
Passive 



— GOfJiak 
i — aafAfjv 

— oifJia^ 

i OfAfjV 

wanting 
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Note I. Cases like «-« mark a double augment, i. e. one in the firpt, 
and another in the second, syllable of a Word. The designation -s in oth- 
er cases, denotes that some consonant (pro re natk) is to supply the place 
of the hyphen, so as to make rtdupUcaJtion, 

Note 2. It will be seen, that all the secondary tenses have an av^mtni 
(not a reduplication) ; and that theat ordy have it It will also be seen, 
that the primary tenses are distinguished by the endings only ; excepting 
the Perfect, and its derivate the 3d Fut., which have also a reduplication, and 
retain it through all the modes, Beudes these distinctions, there are others ; 
viz., that the 3d pers. dual of the Indie, in the primary tenses, is always of 
the same form as the 2nd person (-oy -oy), but in the secondary tenses it 
is different (-oy -i^) ; and moreover, the primary tenses in the 3d pers. 
plural all end in -ai ; while the secondary ones all end in -y. 

<§> 53. Augment. 

(1) This word is employed by grammarians in a technical sense, 
and does not mean every and any accession to the original root of a 
verb, but an accession at the beginning of it, as a characteristic of 
certain tenses, etc. 

Note 1. In the. use which I here make of the word, I distinguish it 
firom reduplication (§ 54), which is also an addition to the beginning of a 
word ; for I employ it always as meaning either the prosthetic £, or its 
equivalent in the prolonged time of a vowel, in case the verb begins with 
a vowel that may be prolonged. 

(2) When a verb begins with a consonant, the augment « makes 
a syllable by itself, and is therefore called in this case, the syllabic 
augment ; but when the verb begins with a vowel, this & in some 
way or other is made to coalesce with that vowel, and to pro- 
long its sound ; and then (from the effect which it produces) it is 
called the temporal augment. Both of these species of augment 
are limited to the Ind. mode only. 

(3) Syllabic Augment. All verbs beginning with • a conso- 
nant, take this in all the secondary tenses. 

E. g. tvnto^, e-Twrrw yqaqxa, s-^gcupa, etc. 

Note 1. But frequently the verbs (dlXfo, PovXofiat^ dvvafioii,, (special- 
ly in the Attic), take ij instead of s for the syllabic augment ; e. g. '^^iicra, 
^PovX^d^iv, ri^vvoifiipf, etc. This usage is occasionally found in the N. 
Testament. 

(4) Tempoaal augment. When verbs begin with a vowel or 
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diphthong, the prosthetic i is made to coalesce with them, so far as' 
the laws ofcoalescence and contraction pennit ; viz., (a) The tem- 
poral augment causes a change in the first syllable of all verbs begin- 
ning with a, i, 0, at^ Oh and short *^ v. E. g. 

a goes into 17, as avot, ijyop 0* — q», as oijct/ Jjw, ^xri^ov 

M — t;, as aiqioi, tjgeop t — i, as yK(tev(a,^lntuvop 

s — i;, as iXnl((a] tjXmCop v — t; as V/Jp/foi, '*vfigiCor 

— to, 98 6(A$XtOi, WfiUiOP * 

Note 1. A number of verbs, e. g. $x^» ^^ ^^^*^ t^», id^Km, tnofiah 
iffyat^ofiatf and a few others (noted in the lexicons), take ti (instead of the 
usual ti) for their augmented syllable ; as Imperf. dzw fi^m ^w; Perf. 
fSQ/ourfMn fit)m igyaj^ofiou, etc. ; tbus following the usual contraction of S9 
into f». 

Note 2. For the most part, verbs beginning with o or o« followed by 
a vowel, reject the temporal augment ; as alU), aiw oloMliw, olixiioy. A 
few receive the augment, as isldm, risidor. 

Note 3. In the case of verbs with I and i for their first syllable, the 
s prosthetic assimilates and coalesces, so as to prolong the quantity. 

(b) Verbs beginning with diphthongs av and <v, change them to 
fiv when they are augmented ; but often they admit no augment. 

E. g. ai^avoi, fjv^onfW svxofuu, fivxofiipfy but also svxofjniy. In the N. 
Test, this usage is variable. 

(c) Verbs begbning with 17, w, ei, ou, Z, v, generally admit no 
augment, because the first syllable is already prolonged. 

Note 4. Some few verbs beginning with vowels, admit the syllabic 
augment ; e. g. i&im, im&ovv ; and so the irregular Perfects fotxot, solnet^ 
utQycu The verbs ogin and opofya take both the syllabic and temporal 
augment in some of their tenses : e. g. Imperf. itigiorf ivk^yw^ Aor. 1. 
avk^la^ irit^X^ Ictf^oKO, etc. Some of the derivates of dvolym have, in the 
N. Test., in some cases, even a irijde augment ; e. g. tirtt^x^ ^ve^^ar. 
A syllabic augment is found in mnwywr^ John 19 : 31,3 plur. 2 Aor. pass. 
of xajdyyvfM ; and a double one in ansHorsina'&Tj, Matt. 13: 13 ; in tipsix&r-- 
^e, 3 Cor. 11:1; and in some other cases. 

(5) The syllabic augment is often omitted in the Pluperfect, not 
only in poetry and in the Ionic, but also in common Greek; and in 
the N. Test, this is the prevailing usage. 

In the Imperf. and Aorists, however, it is seldom if ever omitted, ex- 
cept in poetry. Butxgvy isy in prose, often used for Bxgnr. 1 

General Remark. In all cases of augment, it is easy to see that 
there is but one simple principle, viz., the addition of « ; and all the changes 
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made by augment have reference merely to the various modes of adding 
thia prosthetic s ; which either makes a syllable by itself, or is contracted 
with the succeeding vowel, oi* else assimilates and coalesces, as the case 
may require. 

^ 54. Reduplication. 

(1) When verbs begin with a single consonant, or with a mute 
followed by a liquid, the PerfecJt and its derivates (Pluperf. and 
Paylo-post Future), receive a reduplication at the beginnmg, 
which consists of the vowel « with the first consonant of the original 
verb prefixed. 

E. g. TVTma^ Ti-Tvq>af i'tt~Tv<puv, ts-tinffOfMH' yqaqxa^ yi-ygag>tt. 

(2) Exceptions, (a) Verbs beginning with a double conso- 
nant or two consonants which are not a mute and a liquid, can take 
only the syllabic augment. 

E. g. (TTtBlgta, &Tnagxa' ^syofo, i^ivoxa' iffaXXfo, Bipahta* fijXoa), iH^loaxa, 

Note 1. But fivaia makes fiifivrifuUf and xtdofun makes xiKifUMH, con- 
trary to this i-ule. 

Note 3. Verbs begiuning with yv (although with a mute and a liquid) 
conform to the rule in No. 3 ; e. g. Perf. iyvfaguTfiai, ; and those with yl 
and fix usually (not always) conform to it. 

(i) Verbs beginning with q admit no reduplication, but receive 
the syllabic « and double the p. 

E. g. ^a7rrc0, Bg^atpa. In like manner they double It, in all the aug- 
mented secondary tenses ; as Imperf. sggcanor, etc. 

(c) Some verbs begmnmg with I, take i^ instead of reduplica- 
tion. 

E. g. Xafifiava, $tXri<pa' Xayxivto, tlXrjxot' Xiya (1 gather), BlXeyfiai' and 
^60), Bi-Qfixa is analogous. Even Aor. 1 retains the st in John 8 : 4, xorsi- 
Xrj(fh&ri ; and so in old Ionic. 

Remark. It should be noted by the reader, that the Pluperfect has in 
reality a double accession, viz., the syllabic augment, and also the redupli- 
catioTiy when verbs begin with a consonant 

^ 55. Attic reduplication. 

(1) This is so called, not because it is used nowhere but in the 
Attic dialect, for it is even most common in the old epic dialect ; 
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but because the Attics frequent! j employed it, and for tbe sake oC 
distinction. It consists in repeating the two first letters of a Verb 
beginning vnih a vowel, (a, e, or o,), before some of the derived 
tenses, specially the Perfect. 

E. g. ayslQti, iy-^Y^qnar ifd», ifM-^ifuxtclpQvrttB^oQ'ti^a' o^m (=o<t- 

Note 1. Tbe student will observe here, that tbe Attic reduplication 
is pr^ixed^ to the temporal augment of the verb in the Perfect, and tbat tbis 
temporal augment remains as usual. But still some change in the verb it- 
self is oflen introduced on account of the Attic reduplication ; inasmuch 
as ihe second syllable after this redtmlicaiion is generally (but not always) 
made short ; e. g. al$l<pot, aX-rjXupa' anovot^ ax-ijxoa* iltv&otj il-i^lv&a^ etc. 
Odl the other hand, i^tidm, ig-i^i^Buw, etc. 

(2) In tiie epic, the 2 Aor. frequently has the Attic reduplica- 
tion ; in which case the temporal augment is prefixed to the redu- 
plication. 

£. g. agti), Aor. 2 ^gagov' o/en, ^yayov ; which last is introduced even 
into common prose. Tlie reduplication here (as elsewhere) extends through 
ALL the modes. 

^ 56. Augment in compound verbs. 

(1) General Rule. When a verb is compounded with a 
separable preposition, the augment comes between this and the verb ; 
but when it is compounded with other words, the augment is usual- 
ly (not always) prefixed. 

E. g. ngoaqdga), nqotriq^eqov. The final vowel of prepositions is drop- 
ped in such cases ; e. g. anonifinon, ansjtsfinoy : excepting in negi and 
ngo, as n^qi^alXm, nsgii^aXlov' nqonifsiKa, ngosnefmor, (usually with crasis 
in the case of ngo, as ngovnsfmov). As to denominative verbs, i. e. those 
derived fix)m nouns, even when these nouns themselves are compounded, 
the augment often precedes, as avtiduci(a (from artldixog)^ r^vxidUww ; but 
m other cases it does not precede, as i/xcojuia^a) (from iyxdfjuop), hnperf. 
ivsxmfila^or. This different practice sometimes appears in the same vefb, 
as iyyvf^ riyyvfitra and ivsyvfiaa, etc. ; and even when the verb is com- 
pounded with a preposition, in a few cases this variable usage is practised, 
e. g. xa-d-svdfo, ixa&svdov and xadnivdop. 

Note 1. Several verbs with prepositions take a double augment ; e. 
g. avixofiai, rtvuxofffrpf ivoxUfa, rivmxlovy. »So also diaxot^iia (as if it were 
a compound), idirptovow, dsdtrjxovfixa. 

(2) Verbs compounded with iv and dva^ take the temporal aug- 
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raent after these, if a vowel follows which is capable of it;, other- 
wise, (j. e. if an immutable vowel or a consonant follows), then the 
augment stands at the beginning of the word. 

E. g. AtQYttifa^ evT^gyirriira* dwragsfftiia, dv(rrjQi<now ; on the other 
band, tvwxiw^ i^vtvxrifra' dvfnvxifo, ibvQXVjcuoa' dvaonTtiat, idiHrdnovv, 

^ 57. Preservation and omission of augment, etc. 

(1) All that is augment, belongs only to the Ind. mode; all 
that is reduplication (Attic a$ well as common), remains unchanged 
through all the modes. 

(2) The syllabic augment is often, (in the N. Test, usually), 
omitted before the Pluperfect; arid in poetry, the Imperfect and 
Aorist also omit it not unfrequently. 

(3) The temporal augment is also often omitted in poetry, and 
in the prose of the lonians ; and this, even in the Perfect, as ointi- 
fiaL 

^ 58. Limitation of the use of the tenses. 

(1) The Imperfect and Pluperfect exist only in the Ind. mode. 

(2) No Future is ever used in the Subj. and Imper. modesr, in 
good classic Greek. 

But in the N. Test, we have xav&mmfjuxt, 1 Cor. 13 : 3, nsgdriS^aetrtai 
1 Pet. 3 : 1, <i^JW^i?(Tw/*8^a 1 Tim. 6 : 8, all Fut. 1st pass, of the Subjunc. 
form. , 

(3) The Perfect is seldom used in the Subj., Opt., and Imp. 
active; indeed it is almost never tised in these cases, except where 
the Perf. (1st or 2nd) has the sense of the Present; see ^ 50. 3 
Note 1, 2. 

(4) Two Futures of the same verb are never used in the Active 
or Middle voice. Barytone verbs whose character is not a liquid, 
have only Fut. 1 ; those whose character is a liquid, have only 
what is called Fut. 2. 

(5) The Paulo-post or 3d Future is used only in the Passive. 
Even here it is formed in only a few cases. Verbs with a liquid 
for their character, and nearly all which take merely a temporal 
augment, entirely exclude it. 
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(6) The 2 Aorist (active and middle), and 2 Perfect, both of 
which can be formed only firom the original and simple root of a verb, 
are not in actual use, and indeed are not fonned at all, in far the 
greater number of Greek verbs. 

Aor. ] and Per£ 1 are the tenses most emplojed, wben the sense of 
the Aor. and of the Perf. is required. When Perf. 3 is used, the predomi- 
nant sense is i$Uransitwe, In epic poetry, however, the forms of Perf. ^ 
are predominant, and Per£ 1 is rarely employed, except in Verba Pura,, 
Miiere Perf. 2 could not usually be formed. 

Nearly all verbs with -oi pure in the ground-form, (i. e. whose 
final -01 in the 1st pers. of the Present is preceded by a vowel), ex- 
clude both the Aor. 2 and Perf. 2, (and of course Pluperfect 2.) 



All verbs of three w mare syUMes, which are derive cf ones and end in - 
*-iw -oti ^61 "Vpvf "ohm -aCtf -^i» ; also such as are formed from nounsr 
by -<r<7a» -^nm -U« ; utterly exclude these tenses, (and usually exclude 
Aor. 2 passive also) ; for they can be formed only from primitive roots, 
and therefore can never belong to merely derivate verbs. And further f 
they are more usually (but not always) formed from such primitives aa 
have an augmented form of the Pres. and Imperfect; (see § 65. 11.) 

(7) The Aor. 2 passive is scarcely ever employed, when there 
is in use an Aor. 2 active of the same verb. 

NoTx 1. VetiM pura, and those with t, d, ^ for their character, form 
no Aor. 2 passive, four or five verbs only excepted ; see § 66. 8. Note 2. 
See also Note 1. 

Remark. Of course the number of verbs that have an actual Aor. 2 
(active and middle), and Perf. 2 with Pluperf. 2, is m reality small in the 
Greek language. Seldom, indeed, are both Aorists used at the same 
time ; and when they are, one of them is the predominant one, and the 
second is either peculiar to a dialect or to some author. 

(8) Scarcely any verb in the Greek language has all its possible 
forms in use ; and many admit but very few forms into actual usage* 
How many tenses, etc., are employed in any particular case,, must 
be found by reading Greek authors, or by consulting lexicons* 

^ 59. Inflection in the derived Modes. 

(1) The Subj. of all tenses follows the mode of inflexion in the 
primary tenses of the Indicative, in its distinctive terminations. 

E. g. the 3d pers. dual ends here in -op (not -riv), and the 3d pers. phi- 
'ral ends in -at, Pass, -tou, as in the Indicative. 
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(2) The Optative of all tenses follows the modes of inflection in 
the secondary tenses of the Indicative, in its distinctive terminations. 

E. g. the 3d pers. dual is -i^ ; and the Sd pers. sing, and plural enda 
in -TO. From this resemblance to the Opt., are to be excepted Aor. 1 and 
' 2 of the Indie, passive, which have a form m generis, 

(3) The Subjunctive employs only the long vowels w, »y (ij), be- 
fore the personal endings in each tense ; which distinguishes it fix)m 
the Indie, flexions. 

(4) The Optative employs oi or «* before the personal endings. 

(5) The Imper. has only the 2d and 3d persons. The 3d pers. 
dual is distinguished from the second ; e. g. -ov, 3d pers. -wv. 

(6) All participles are declined as adjectives. See ^ 35. 

Note 1. Contractions in verbs make occasional variations from some 
of these general principles. 

<5»60. Voices. 

(1) These are the active, passive^ and middle. 

Note 1. The word voic^ means of itself, merely sound or word^ But 
being joined with the adjectives acHvt^ passive^ or middle, it designates the 
various modes in which a word is inflected, in order to give it the various 
meanings designated by these words. 

(2) The active voice designates action which is performed 
by the agent or subject of the verb in relation to some object; or 
eke a state or condition which belongs to that agent. In the first 
case, the verb is called transitive, or active-transitive ; in the second 
(where state or condition merely is designated)^ it is called intraiP- 
sitive, because the affirmation which it contains relates merely to 
the agent or subject of the verb, and is not performed by him in re- 
lation to another object. The active voice comprizes both transi- 
tive and intransitive verbs. 

(3) The passive voice is a form of the verb designed to sig- 
nify, that the subject of the verb is also the object of the action indi- 
cated by it. 

£. g. Twrtoftat, I am heaien ; in which case the action terminates on 
the subject of the verb, while the agent is not brought to view. On the 
contrary, the active voice presents the agent himself as the subject of the 
verb, and indicates, by some complement that follows it, the object on 

11 
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whieh tbe action demgnated termioates. In order Uiat the fiaflnTe Toiee 
should be definitely marked^ it is ftimisbed neariy throughout with foroM 
that are peculiar to itself or at leaFt, differing from those in the active 
▼<nee ; mod wlien it is desired that the agent should be designated from 
which die acdon prooeeds, this is dcme in Ch^ek by a noun in the Oen. 
with vno, ngog, or ua^ before it, or by a noun in tbe Dative wtdiout 
any preposition. 

(4) The middle voice b distinguished from the Active by its 
forms, and generally by its signification ; from the Passive, in part 
by its forms, but more particularly by its significations. In gener- 
al it may be said to have a reflexive sense ; i. e. the subject of the 
verb is the agent, (and so far the verb is like the Active) ; but this 
same sut^t is also the object, (and so far the verb resembles the 
Passive). On this account this voice is called the middle voice. 

(5) In making out the refsocive sense of the Middle, however, 
the student must not suppose that in general it is directly reflexive. 

Note 1. It is only in respect to a few actions, and these principally 
in regard to one's own person, that the Middle is usually employed in 
the direct reflexive sense ; e. g. lovofiat, I wash mysdf. In most verbs the 
active voice is used with the reflexive pronoun, k/iavrov, kcnnoy, etc, in 
the same manner as in EngUsh ; e. g. inamly kavtw, to praise himself^ 
(not ^a^iwi^a*, .only to he praised); inoxitlvuv lavtov, to kiU himself^ 
(not anoTdvia&ai, only to be kiUed). 

(6) The usual sense of the middle voice, is to express action which 
has a relation to one's self, or of which one's self is an object, either 
nearer or somewhat more remote ; viz. an action done for or in re- 
spect to one's self, or for one's own advantage, gratification, use, etc. 

£. g. ' Besides neeessarif evils, men nqooTtoqliovTai, hsga, pkocurk others 
FOR THEMSELVES ;' aitovfjial <T8 Tovro, 1 ASK this of thee Fpa bctself ; 
ixXaviTafifjv xa na&ri, I pE wailed sorrows for mtself, i. e. my own sor- 
rows, or sorrows which related to myself. And this use of the verb is 
susceptible of a multitude of nice gradations and distinctions, which can 
be learned only by practice. E. g. where one participates in the object 
afiected by the action which the verb marks, or that object belongs to him, 
the middle ¥oice may be emi^oyed; as iXovaavto tag j^et^a^, they washed 
their h(m4x» i^ e. ti^e bands belonging to them ; Kvg^g inalaato tor fifi^w, 
Cyrus smote his thigh, I e. the thigh belonging to himself. 

(7) J^icm done by the conmand, desire, or f^eurement of 
oihetrty may be ex jMressed by the middle voice. 

& # ' T^ Cm^ MfiUffJifmm, hatiho caused tq be made for them- 
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sfcLVBS ffcetr tfiH^et) m^ ikem up at Ddphos,* etc So also : Cyrus hoi 
armour . . . which hie gram^alher htmo^o , had caused to be biadb, etc. 
Ji^liao-d'ay %i\6v, to procure ow^s son to be tauoht. 

• (8) In many verbs of the middle voice, the relation of the action 
expressed to the agent is so feeble and indistiiHst, that it cannot wdl 
be made out, or at least cannot well be expressed in the English lan- 
guage. In some others, the Middle has plainly and merely an ac- 
tive sense. 

£. g. The army Ttsga^oirai %ov TtOTafioVf passes over the river, M (he 
soldiers ^jyakXorro hoI sv(&x<>yi^<h Rbjoiced aud feasted. Simply active 
appear to be tdsa&at to see ; inoqmhea'&M to detnonstrate ; naqixea&oih 
to present, and so of not a few others. 

Remark 1. The learner must not suppose that all verbs have a mid- 
dle voice, even where one is possible ; for this is far from being the case. 
The only way, however, to ascertain what verbs have and what have not 
one, is by usage and a good lexicon. 

Remark 3. To deny the appropriate and peculiar sense of the mid- 
dle voice, because it sometimes deflects from it, would be no more reason- 
able than to deny the sense of the passive voice, because some of its tens- 
es are often to be rendered actively. Popular usage almost always makes 
variations of this sort in any language. 



^61. Community and interchange of tenses, between the passive 
and middle voices, etc. 

(1) It will be seen, at first view, by inspecting the paiadigm of 
the verb, that the Middle has, throughout all the tenses peculiar to 
itself, a passive costume ; i. e. the endmgs and flexion are alike in 
the Middle and Passive. There is also much interchange of mean- 
ing, as well as similarity of forms, between these voices. 

(2) The Present, Lnperf., Perf., and Plwperf. passive and 
middle, are one and the same as to form, the middle having here no 
form peculiar to itself. When any one of these tenses is used in a 
middle or in a passive sense, can be determined only by the tenorof 
the passage. 

(3) The Middle has only the Futures and Aowteof a^ form pe- 
culiar to itself. These are generally employed in the peculiar sense 
of the Middle, but not always so. 

NotE Iv Whew a^ veii) wai pol^rsgriba>ie, the Qreek% in> oidet to 
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ayoid the oaeopbony of the long Fat poamTO, often employed Fat. 1. 
Middle in the same sense ; and eomedmee (but not often) in diasjUftbie 
and monoeyllabic verbs ; e. g. itptX^wtat, ihty tktdl be pr^Ued; ifvld$- 
noh he shaU be guarded ; pXcttpofie&a, we MH be vnjvared, etc. 

Note 2. So Aor. 2 was, in a few cases, used in a jNimpe sense ; e. g. 
ffXia&eitfnaUtrxno, iXhtortOf etc., osed passively. 

(4) On the other hand, the Aorists passive very often have, in 
many verbs, the same sense as the Middle. 

E. g. KaTexU&fir, I laid mysfUfdoum; %o^iVi^i(th^ put thyself to dtep^ 
etc. It should be understood, of course, that the regular middle form of 
such verbs as employ the Aorist passive in a middle sense, is wanting or 
is obsolete. The Passive in such caAd \n resorted to, as being nearest 
allied on the whole to the Middle ; although indeed in this particular in- 
stance, the Aorists passive have in reality the ybnii of the Active. 

^ 62. Interchange between the Active and Middk. 

(1) We have already seen (^ 60. 6), that the Middle in many 
cases, cannot be distinguished as to sense from the Active ; or at 
least that our language wUl not permit us to make any difference in 
translating it. 

(2) In many verbs the Fut. active is obsolete, or very rarely 
employed ; and in such cases the 1 Fut. Middle is commonly em- 
ployed ; specially of such verbs as have not an appropriate Middle 
sense. 

E. g. Oavfuiaofjiatf yelaaofiatf qlaofiai^ etc. 

^63. Deponent Verbs, 

{1) There are a large number of verbs in Greek, which with 
passive or middle forms only have an active meaning. These are 
called DEPONENT Verbs, (inasmuch as they lay aside or dispense 
with the more usual forms of the verbs) ; and they are sometimes 
declined principally after the model of the Passive, and sometimes 
of the Middle. 

E. g. a(poeyiofiaif i(p^ofiatf atpiatofAfpfy Middle deponent ; dvpafjuu, dv^ 
i^d^aofAUi, idwii'dipf^ Passive deponent. 

Note 1. But let it be noted> that some of the forms, particularly the 
Perf. pass, and Aor. 1 passive, may have a passive sense, pro re nata. 
Especially may Aor. 1 pass, have such a sense, when there is a form in 
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the Aor. 1 Middle ; e. g. fiuxiofmi, ifitourdfjniv I forced, i^imd^fpf I was 
forctd, 

^ 64. Simple and augmented Roots of Verbs. 

(1) A great number of verbs in the Greek language appear in 
the Present and Imperf, in a form augmented, i. e. fuller than that 
which the other tenses would lead us to suppose they originally had. 
But whatever may have been the fact in regard to this, it greatly 
aids us in the analysis and synthesis of verbs, to assume the princi- 
ple in question. 

E. g. all the other tenses of tvtttw, appear to be derived from the sim- 
ple root TVTTft). In most cases the simple form of the Present (where an 
augmented one is in use), is no longer extant as actually employed. But 
still in a few cases two forms are in use ; e. g.kdnoi and Xifmavvi, %d(a and 
i(T&lm, etc. On this ground, and principally because of its great utility to 
the learner of grammar, simple roots are always supposed to have ex- 
isted, where augmented ones are found to be actually employed. The 
derivate tenses can then be formed with great ease, when the simple root 
16 once known. 

(2) There are a great variety of ways in which verbs become 
augmented in the Present. The more usual ones are, to double the 
characteristic letter, or to add another consonant to the simple char- 
acter of the root, or to prolong the vowel which precedes it. 

NoT£ 1. Characteristic letter or character ixf'^f^X^VQ) ^f ^ verb, is the 
technical name which is given to one or more consonants or vowels that 
imm^ediately precede the final -o) of the 1st pers sing. Present; e. g. in Uy^ 
<tf, TWTT-w, rdff(T-to, A-u-o), tifia-cUf q)ovsv-w, /, jit, tfo", v, a, ev, are characters of 
their respective verbs. 

Note 2. A distinct enumeration of all the methods of augmenting 
the present can scarcely be made. The leading ones, however, are here 
suggested, merely to aid the student in understanding the nature of the 
subject before him ; e. g. ydfita, augm. yafiita ' (ivxti, fivxdofiai ' (pigut, 
ffoqioa * vifiw, vonfMiei * yigata^ yfigdcruto * -crre^eea, aTtqUnua * ev^oi, svgltnua * 
vifiOi, psfi^w ddx(Of iduvm' em^n, uv^dfio' diUa, deixrvnt' Sat, vdoi* 
/vota, yiyvwnt»y etc. 

Note 3. A large number of verbs have no augmented Present; viz., 
such as Uy-m, Ixh-ta, etc. Verba pura of this sort are usually incapable of 
Aor. 2, Perf., and Pluperf.2 ; but in other respects they are easy models 
by which the student is to learn the original and natural mode of forming 
tenses. Strictly speaking, these simple verbs only are regidar verbs ; but 
inasmuch as a great number of verbs have roots augmented either by ad- 
ditional consonants or quantity of the vowel, and this augmentation extends 
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oDly to the Present and ImpcrfecC, while the odier teotee are ragolarljr 
formed from the simple root, for cooveoience' sake these are clMWi i t 
among the regidar rerbs. 

NoTB 4. If the student can in any case find the form of Aor. 2 or 
Perf. 2. active, it will of course fn-esent to him the original and simple 
root ; inasmuch as these tenses are derived only from such root. 

(3) It follows from what has been said above, that there are ma- 
ny verbs whose ground-form (i. e. 1st pers. sing, of the Present) 
differs from their simple root ; so that the latter would not be re- 
cognized merely by the appearance of the Present which is now in 
actual use. Such verbs as obscure their original root by an alteration 
of the character in the actual Present, may be divided principally 
Into four classes ; viz, 

{a\ Verbs with character m m the ground form ; where the » 

is added in order to make the augmented form. Here the simple 

character may be either /?, w, or 9. 

E. g. K^fvmm from ii^fi», Twn» from TMrco, ^amo from fwpo. The 
reason why the original root is obscure in the Present of the first and last 
of these examples, is, that the adjectitious t in each case causes a change 
in the preceding ^ and 9, i.e. it turns them into n; 8ee§ 10, R. 2. 

(6) Verbs with og or rr in the Present, have mostly a / for 
their simple original character; but some have »ot %» and a very 
few either r, d, or d-. 

Here the original and simple character is wholly obscured in the Pres- 
ent ; and the student can know which of all the letters just named consti- 
tutes it, only from some of the derivate tenses which develope it. Thus 
ngaaafo is the augmented form ofngdytay (pqhfTia of qp^txcii, ^i^aaia of ^ta ; 
all of which must have a common character in the Future, viz. % before the 
formative -<rA) (in combination with ^, and by an orthographical abridg- 
ment, written $ »>x0') ; seb § 10, R. 6. ' The true roots therefore must be 
found by the 2 Aor. or 2 Perfect. As to the odiers, very fow cases exist 
of the Presest with oir or rr, having a simple character t, d, or ^ ; and of 
these, nka<ravf, Fut. nXairfo ' noiraio, Fut. nourm, etc. are examples. Here 
we know fi*om the Future with merely -crw (and not -^n), that the char- 
Oder of the root could have been neither »,y^or x^ because these would 
make Mr=|. But whether the root has a x, a d, or a ^, cannot be deter- 
mined merely by the Future ; for before the ending of the Future (-crcn), 
each of these letters would faU out ; § 10, R. 6. Other tenses of course 
must determine ; or if there are none, it cannot be determined unless some 
correlative nouns, etc., may lead to the knowledge of it. 

(c) Verbs with character C (=a^) ; most of which have 5 for 
their character in the simple root ; but some have /. 
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E« g* <pQiSi» from 9^0^, ofo) £K>in odm; but also jc^aCo) froni ttgiyca* 
A great proportion (but not til) of verbs in -o2;«} -/(« have ^ fbr their nm- 
ple character. Most verbs in -^od, which designate tone or sound (as x^a- 
i^cii, (TtevaifOf etc.) have ^ for their simple character. A few, such as aq- 
ndioi, patniita^ etc., form the Fut. both in -o-o> and -{a), and of course 
have either ^ or / as a simple character. A small number have yy as 
their original character; e. g. froiknlifa^ Fut iroXnlylfa, etc. 

{d) Verbs with XX in the Present, have A merely as their origi- 
nal character ; e. g. azt%Xoi, Fut. axiXm, 

Gen. RsBfARK. In all these classes of verbs, the ground-Jbrm is a 
model only for the Present and Imperf. of all the voices. Fut. 1 in -fto 
(ssTTcro)) always shews that the simple character of the root must have been 
n, p, or q> ; Fut 1 in -$ci> (=xa(o) shews that the root must have had it, /, 
or jt in it ; Fut 1 in -<ra)^ shews that either %, d, or & was in the root, and 
has been thrown out (§ 10. R. 6) ; or else that the verb belongs to the 
class of verba pura, e. g. such as XvfOf Xv-o-od, etc. « The student will see by 
this, that Fut 1, (and of course all the tenses derived fVom it and conform- 
ing to it, i. e. Aor. 1, and Perf. with Pluperf. 1), cannot be relied on to 
trace any thing more than merely the clasa of mutes to which the charac- 
ter of a verb belongs. Which of the three letters in that class was the 
actual one in the root, roust be decided either by Aor. 3, Perf. and Pluper£ 
2, or else by some of the kindred derivates, such as nouns, adjectives, etc., ' 
coming from the original stock or root The 2 Aor., and Perf. with Plu- 
perf. 2, are all the tenses that necessarily retain the original character of 
the verb, in each of the three classes of mutes ; all the other tenses either 
follow the ground-form where the character is obscured, or are changed by 
accession, or else are modelled afler Fut 1, which, as we have just seen, 
but partially developes the original character. 

^ 65. Formation of the tenses. 

(1) Strictly speaking every tense has its own appropriate char- 
acteristics, and is not derived from any other tense. 

But still, the analogy between some tenses is so great, as to the radical 
part of them (independently of augments and mere flexion-endings), that 
grammarians, for the sake of convenience and perspicuity, speak of some 
of them as derived from others. Of course in making out derivations in 
this way and on this principle, the nearest analogies should be followed. 

Primary Tenses in the Active Voice. 

(2) The primary tenses of course take the lead ; and from 
these all the tenses in most common use are derivable. The more 
unusual tenses are formed only from the original root, or its im- 
mediate derivates. 
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Note 1. In speaking of the formation of « teoee, the tint person nn- 
golar only is meant ; for all the other persons are easily derived fiom it 
by declennon. 

^ 66. Formation ofiemes in the Active Voice. 

(1) The Present is formed by uniting -« final with either the 
simple or Augmented root of the verb. 

Note 1. We have seen (§ 64) that in many cases there is an aug- 
mented root used only in the Present and Imperfect ; in many others there 
is only a simple one, e. g. xl-m^ Iv-^ etc 

(2) The first Future b formed by adding -aoi to the simple 
root ; and when the character is a mute, by subjecting that mute to 
such changes as the a in the formative syllable requires. 

Note 1. The Future of verbs with X, fi,v,q for their character, and 
of contracts in -an -it) -oco are not here included as they have peculiar- 
ities of their own, which will be stated in their proper place. 

Ab^ 2. Illustrations. (I) AU verba pura merely append -<r« to 
^he root ; e. g. Xvm, Xvefo* xtlevtt, xeXsvtra, etc. (2) All verbs with a sim> 
pie and original consonant for their character in the Present, merely add 
-<rci> and conform the consonant as the a requires ; e. g. 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 

Xiln(Of Xfltpm nXiK(Of nkeia avvroty ivvata 

i^Xipfo^ ^XlyfOi Xeyta^ Xi^m arnvdm, antiam 

ygaqxo, ygaxprn tevx^f tev^o) ntt^ta, nelaa 

In No« 1., all the mutes of course go into n before the a- in -0-09 ; in No. 2, 
they all go into x ; in No. 3, they are all thrown out ; see § 10. R. 6. The 
student will see, of course, that the Futures in each of these classes assume 
respectively the very same form ; and consequently, all the derivates from 
the Future do the same ; so that it matters not for any of these, which of 
the mutes is the character in the root, as the shape of the Future and its 
derivates does not depend on the quality or individual species of the mute, 
but on the class to which it belongs. (3) The same thing is true in regard 
to all verbs with character nt (§ 64. 3, a) ; with aa or tt (§ 64 3. 6) ; with 
C (§ 64. 3. c). The student has merely to find the simple mute that is in 
the original root, by the rules given him in § 64. 3, and then the Fut is 
formed exactly as above. 

Note 3. Quantity of (he Future, (a) In verba pura^ the vowel that 
precedes the ending --aiB is regularly long. But verbs in ~vo> (and con- 
tracts in -ao) --ia ~^vf) admit of exceptions, which are noted in the lexi- 
cons, (b) Futures in -acroi -Aroi -woi, coming firom verbs whose charac- 
ter is i, (Tcr, or tt, have always a short penult. 

N. B. No Fut. 2 exists in the Active voice, except in the case of verbs 
with a liquid for their character ; and these have no Future 1. 
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(3) The Attic Futuke. Futures of three or more syllables, 
having a, i, or *, before the ending -aca, reject the a, and then are 
contracted (if capable of contraction) in the usual way. 

Note 1. This form of the fbture is called >^tic, because it is princi- 
pally used in this dialect Its formation and accentuation are for the most 
part obvious ; e. g. pifiaita, fiipiuTfa (^^pitt) contr. Ptfioif fitfi^s, §i^iy etc., 
as in the contract verbs. So TfXifo, tsXiaoi, (tiUm) ttXoit tcXcX^, telUf etc,, 
as in the second class of contract verbs. But verbs in -/^o) cannot con- 
tract, and therefore they merely assume the accentuation of contracts; e. 
g. xofii^oi, nofihta, xofiw, nofiuigf nofUBi, xofuovfisTf etc. . The Fut Middle is 
formed after the same analogy ; e. g. fiip&fiat^ P^P^t fi^fiarai, etc. ; tdov- 
fiai, jsXii, rdsirai, etc. ; xofuovfiixh ifofim, xofiiuTatf etc. Polysyllabic verbs 
in -/fa), and verbs in -^od with Fut. -eW, usually take this Future, (in the 
N. Test, verbs in -tfw nearly always) ; but verbs in -«fw more seldom 
have it. 

(4) The first Perfect is the usual one ; and ordinarily it 
has for its radical character the same form as the radical part of the 
Future, both as to its vowels and consonants, with the exception 
that it aspirates the two first classes of mutes (ti, p,(p, x, y, %) before 
its ending -«. Its distinctive character, therefore, consists in its re- 
duplication, and in the tense ending -a or -xa. 

JSTote 1, Illustrations, (a) When the simple character is w, /J, y, 
or X, /, X, the student has merely to find his Future, by the rules in No. 2, 
and then the radical part of this (rejecting the -<rw) with reduplication ad- 
ded, etc., and the making such changes in the mute-character as the final 
-a requires (§ 10. R. 5), will constitute the form of the Perfect. £. g. 

TVTircu, Ti/t/zw, titvq)a nXixm, nltj^va, TiinXi%a 

Xin(o, Xf'ipci}, Xik6g>a Xiyw, A/^oi, XAfra 

tgl^Qi, TQlxpio, TixQiq>a • wiJj^w, tevlta, terevxa 
ygaqia}, ygd^pm, yiygaiipa rdaam, ret Jw, rhaxa, etc. 

It is obvious in all these cases, that the mutes in the Future become aspi- 
rated in the Perfect, merely by reason of the final -a, § 10. R. 5. 

(b) In all other cases the Perfect receives the ending -na ; e. g. xlta, 
thuta* Xvttf XiXvxa' daxQifm, dedangvua' and so where t, ^, or & was the 
original character, as <]p^a^a} ((pgadoa), niipgana' nsi&ot, TtinBiMa, etc. 

Note 2. A few of the 1st Perfects change the vowel 8 of the root in- 
to o ; e. g. nifmoij niirofjupa' tginoi, rhgoipar ulsjrtoif nitdoipa. Some change 
s into Of ; as rginv), (titgaipa), tngcifAfiat. 

Remark 1. As the Greek has so many Praeterites, the Perfect is less 
necessary than in some other languages. Accordingly, where the sound 
would be harsh or uncouth, it is dropped ; and this, sometimes, even when 
tiiere is no Perf. 2. In such cases the Aorist is employed in its room^ 

12 
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IUm. 2. In the N. Test (and alto in the Sept), the 3 pere. plur. of the 
Per£ sometimes ends in -ay ; e. g. l/yftway, iStqn^iw^ lo^axay. This is 
sometimes found in other Greek. 

(5) The Second Perfect (formerly called Perfect Middle), 
is commonly made by prefixing the usual reduplication, etc, ; add- 
Ydg -« (not a) to the original root ; and prolonging in general the 
penult vowel when it is originally short. 

NoteI. Illustrations. E. g. ii}^ XiXri&a, iptvyoa, nig>svya, etc.; 
with a penult vowel originally long. When the Present is an augmented 
form, the original form must be found by the rules in § 64 ; as in nlfioat^ 
ninXriya (from nlfiy<o)' (pqUrata^ ni<pgmx (from (pglwo)' Sfw, odcida (from 
id<o)y etc. An example of a prolonged vowel, is ^aUoD, &ak&, Ti&fila, (a 
into Tj), 

Note 2. The diphthong a* in the root, or a long merely by position, 
m Perf. 2 goes uito i? ; e. g. dala, didtia' ^aUw, ti&iila. But « preceded 
by a vowel or by f in Perf. 2nd, remains (i. e. does not go into fi as above), 
and becomes long by nature, e. g. S/fVfii, (Sym), taya' ngoia (ngaytit), msx- 
ifiya. 

(6) Many Perfects 2nd, however, do not follow the general rule 
as to their jpenuZ/, but take o or o* as penult vowel-sounds, by a com- 
mutation of vowels. E. g. 

Vtrhs with o in Perfect 2, are, (a) Verbs which have « in their root ; a« 
digxia, didoQua. (b) Verbs with a liquid for theur character, having u in 
the root ; as qyd'dgvt^ s(p&oga. And, (c) Where o was in the original root, 
it remains ; as xontio (xotio)), icinona. 

Verbs wUk ot in Perf. 2, are Verba Muui which have «» in the root ; e. g. 
ite/TTO), Ukoina* tlxa, soitw. 

Note 1. But if the Attic reduplication (§ 55) is employed, the second 
syllable qfter it (which is usually the penuU of Perf. 2), commonly be- 
comes shortf (see § 55, Note 1) ; e.g. axovto, iitrmoa. 

Remark. All derivate verbs, and very many others, have no Perf. 2. 
It can be formed only from primitives. It more generally has an intransir 
tivp meai^iqg ; see § 58. 6. 

Secondary Tenses in the Active Voice, 

(7) These are the ImperC, Pluperf., and the Aorists. 

(8) The Imperf. is formed from the Present, by changing -<o 

into -ov, and pefixing the augment. 

Ia the Alewmdrine dialect, the 3d pers. plur. of the secondary tenses 
{-oy), Ui piten ^1^0 by MW7(xy ; e. g. ^'X^pow, iq>ayoaav, nfntUngaaf, iu^ir- 
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voetnt, etc. In the N. Test (and Byzantine historians) the like foitni oc- 
cur ; e. g. i(iokw^9Wf Rom. 3 : 13 ; cl^ooroy (for ilx<^) in some Codd. John 
15 : 33 ; naqdifiww 3 Tbess. 3 : a 

(9) The Pluperf. b formed from the Perfect, by chang- 
ing -o of the ending into -^iv and prefixing usually (but not in the 
N. Test.) the augment. 

(10) The first Aorist is formed from the Future, by chang- 
ing its final -0) into -a, and prefixing the augment. 

Note 1. A few anomalous verbs which are not liquids, form Aor. 1. 
in -a (not -<ra ;) e. g. ^a from ko/m, %xwa from x^^^ ejo'eva fh)m (revoi. 

(11) The second Aorist is formed from the simple root, by 
suffixing -oy and prefixing the augment; asri/jrio) (nJjico), txvnov. 
Such is the general principle ; but more particular rules are neces- 
sary; viz., 

(a) Where the penult syllable would be long^ if the exact shape of the 
augmented root were retained, it usually shortens it ; e. g. m and 17 go in- 
to a ; as ntulq^^ tmoi^w* h'l&ta^ tkctd'ov, Ei, into «, as Ulnfa^ tkmov, Ev 
into V \ as ^^v/ai, t<fvyov^ etc. In a few cases only the penult hero re- 
mains long ; as wqw, ^nagdoVf etc. 

(b) Verba unth attgmented root simplify it, and then conform to the general 
rule ; e. g. in n, /9, qt roots, riWai, htmor ttqyma^ hqv§ov' (Amn^ tl^^n 
^or ; mu,/, X roots, with form era or tt, only those which have y in the 
root form Aor. 3 ; as raaam, hayov, etc Others in reality belonging to 
the mute class, are nqoHiti, tuqayoit* x)la2fo>, hXayov, etc. Original roots 
with ^, q>Q&lifo^ ipqadov, etc. With XX, fiaXXw, ^aXov. 

(c) Monoayllabic roots qf Verba Muta, which have e in them, usually 
(but not in every case) change it into a, in Aor. 3 ; e. g. tginti, ttganov 
nkhny tnXoMf, etc. Sometimes 8 remains ; as Uyia, tlsyoy' fiXinn, Part. 
fiXmBli 3. Aor. passive. 

Oeiteral Remark. It follows from the above rules, that the ground- 
form of a verb must be of such a nature that one of these three changes 
can take place, in order to render the formation of Aor. 3 feasible ; L e. it 
must have either two consonants or a double consonant ; or a vowel or 
diphthong that can be shortened ; or else have an t in the root so that this 
vowel may be commuted for a. A mere long (double-timed) vowel in 
the Present, will not form Aor. 3. by simply being shortened ; e. g. xiUyAi 
makes no Aor. 3. hUvor, etc. ; and so of other verbs of the like kind. 

Note 1. In the Alexandrine dialect, and also in the N. Test., the 
Aor. 3 (at least forms substantially belonging here) assumes the ending of 
Aor. 1 {-a) ; e. g. in the Sept, ttdafMf, upvyctp,tVQav,naQrihd'oty,ig>ayafAW, 
iX^atta, and so very often, both here and in the Apocrypha. 
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V In the N. Test, we find (at least in some very good Oodd.) tjl^artf 
Matt 25: 36 ; i^l&cne, Luke 7: 24 ; nctQiX&arm, Matt. 26: 99 ; i^dXono^ 
Acts 7 : 10. 12 : 11 ; avsiXaxo^ Acts 7 : 21 ; i^mieatt. Gal. 5:4; %n&jav^ 
Rev. 7 : 11 ; ev^a/Myoc, Heb. 9 : 12. It should be noted that the 2 pers. 
sing, does not adopt these peculiar forms, nor the Inf. mode, nor the par- 
ticiples in the N. Testament. The like forms are found in some of the 
classics ; e. g. in Orpheus. 

Note 2. On the contrary, in the classics some forms in Aor. 2 retain 
the a of Aor. 1 ; e. g. tnww, %iv, i^sio, idvtnzo, etc. 

^ 66. Formation of Primary Temesin the Passive Voice. 

(1) The Present (passive and middle) is formed from the 
Present Active, by changing its final -w in -ofiai; as vvnto), tvmo- 
l*ai. 

(2) The Future (1 and 2) is formed from Aor. 1 and 2 pas- 
sive, by changing the final -i^v into -ao/iaty and dropping the aug- 
ment. 

Note 1. The student will remember that this is a mere expedient of 
grammarians^ in tracing the analogy of forms ; and so he will not object to 
this derivation, the fact that the' Futures are primcary tenses, and the Ao- 
rists stcondary ones. 

(3) The Perfect (pass, and middle) may be divided into two 
species, both of which, however, are formed by retaining the redu- 
plication in the Active, and by '(Aa^ added to the root ; but the two 
species dififer in the treatment of the precedmg character-letter. 

(a) The active Perfects in -^a-jfa, (firom verbs tt, /?, 9 and 
K, y, %,) change the 9 and % of the final syllable before -fca* --aai, -tm 
etc., of the Perf. passive declension endings, as the laws in ^ 10 re- 
quire. 

E. g. 'thv(pa, pass, rhvfifiai, (g> assimilated, § 10. R. 7) ; Thnnpai, (9 
into TT, § 10. R. 6) ; mvnrai, (<p into jt, § 10. R. 2) ; tsrvf$fjts&oy (as in 
the first instance) ; Thv(p&ov^ (9 retained because of the & in the ending, 
§ 10. R. 2 ;) jhv(p&8, ((T dropped inthe ending -tr^e, § 10. R. 17). The 3 
pers. plur. is usually a parlicipial form joined with bUtL 

(b) Such Perfects passive as come firom Perf. act. in -xa, divide 
themselves into two classes. 

!• Those whose characteristic is a vowd ; in which case the pass. 
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ending -(aou simply takes the place of the active -ko, and usually the de- 
clension is regular ; e. g. rhuia, tiufAai -era* -jah etc. 

2. Such as had t, d, or & in the original root, which has been thrown 
out in the Fut.> and of course in the Perf. active, but which is compen- 
sated for in the Perf. Passive, by inserting a before all declension-end- 
ings that begin with /u or t. 

E. g. ayvtio, ivvaio, ijinma, pass, fjrvefiai. So nhnina^ nintuTfion (from 
nei&oi) ; fixa, t)(T(iat (from ^dut) ; ni<pQaxa, niq>ga(rfiai. (from tpQcii^oh old 
root (pgddia). Endings that commence with t, are such as ninBUTtai, jiinah 
niipgacrrat, etc. But where the declension-ending begins with cr, the 
adjectitious a is omitted, as ntneir-iTai^ ninsir^&e, (not ninsMr-aai^f nsTtitcr- 
4T&e), The reason why cr is added in case of the ending with fi, seems to 
be, that t, d, d-^ i of the Present, here suffers the usual mutation before fi ; 
see § 10. R. 9. In the case of the ending -tah the cr aeems to be inserted 
for euphonic purposes. 

Note 1. The few verbs which have a in the root, but change it to o 
in the Perfect active, § 65. 4. Note 2), assume a in the Passive ; e. g. xi- 
jQUfifjtai, tinqafifiav, etc. 

Note 2. A considerable number of Verba Pura — specially those in 
-'VCD which have a short v in the derived tenses — ^insert the cr in the Perf. 
pass, in the same manner as described in 6. No. 2 above ; e. g. XQ^^ ^X" 
^Krfiai' KciUvft), KsstHtvafiai' owovo), rjxo^afiai,' mvm, sjttvirfjLaif etc. 

(4) The third Future, or Paulo-post Future, is formed 

from the 2nd person of the Perfect, by suffixing -aofiai instead of 

-a* ; as thvxfja^, xtrvxpofiai. 

Note 1. When a vowel precedes the ending -^oftai it is generally 
long here, although it may have been shortened in the Perfect- Verbs 
Xffi^v, g never have this Future ; and verbs with temporal augment rare- 
ly have it. 

Secondary tenses of the Passive, 

(5) The Imperfect (pass, and middle), is formed from the 
Present by changing -/tia* into -fiiyv, and prefixing the augment ; 
as TvntOfAai, irum^^firjv. 

(6) The Pluperfect (pass, and middle), is formed from the 
Perfect in the same manner ; as tetvfiftat, itnvfifjirjv, 

(7) The first Aorist is most conveniently formed firom the 
3 pers. sing, of the Perf. passive, by changing -ra* into -^lyv, pre- 
fixing the augment (instead of the reduplication), and making such 
changes in the consonant that precedes -d^jv, as the letter ^ re- 
quires, g 
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E. g. titffintu, hwp&riif, {it into 9 became of the ^)/ Xilmnaif &dx^W 
(§ 10. R. 2) ; itijuuruuy iiuiMfpr nmofuojaty hto(do^ipr WMsnai^ i kt i^ - 
^Syr, etc. 

Note 1. A few rerbs asBUine <r epenthetic here, where it is not used 
in the Perfect ; e. g. ninavfiat, htavc^rj^' fdftPfifiai, ifir^a^fp^^ etc. Also 
the few verbs which assume a in the Perfect passive (instead of the ori- 
ginal B of the Present (§ 66. 3. 6. Note I), here reassume the e as thqan- 
jui, hgi^p&ipfy etc 

(8) Thk second Aorist is formed from the Sid Aor* active. 

By changing -oy into -fjp. 

Note 1. The Aor. 2 passive is used only when there is actually no cor- 
responding Aor. 3 active ; {h^ctnw and h^aTiffp are the only exceptions). 
But this makes no . difference as to the raUonaU of formation ; since the 
whole matter is fictitious, and only for the accommodation of the learner, 
who can easily form in his own mind a 2 Aor. active. In reality, as to 
actual usage, the 2 Aor. pass, is altogether independent of ^e 2 Aor. active, 
inasmuch as those verbs which truly form the first do not at all employ 
the second. Of course Aor. 2 pass, adopts aU the vowel-changes of Aor. 
2 active, and Uke this it can be formed only fi^m the simpU root. The 2 
A(nr. pass, is nothing more than a softened form of Aor. 1 passive, and 
is often used alternately with it, there being no difference in the meaning 
of the two. 

Note 2. Verba Pura, and those with character t, 9, ^, form no Aor. 
2 passive ; excepting ixarp^f iddfjTf ig^vrp^, iq>vipf. Aor. 1 is employed in- 
sieadofit 

Remark on Nob. 7, 8. It is obvious, at first view, that the Aorists 
1, 2 passive resemble die active forms of verbs in -/i£. That they oflen 
are used for the middle voice, has been already remarked ; and, as we 
have seen, the middle voice often has an active sense, § 60. 8. Both 
these Aorists, frequent as they are, seem to be quite anomalous in respect 
to form, 

^ 67. Primary tenses in the Middle Voice. 

(1) The Present and Perfect are tire same as the Passive. 
The first Future is formed from Fut. 1 act., by changing -« into 
-^fiM; tv%iJ(o,tvtifOfiM. The second fiiture belongs only to verbs 
with a liquid ; and it is fcnrmed from the Fut. 2 active, by chan^g 
-<tf ciscumflexed into -ovfiM, as auXoi, ariXoSficu. 

Secondary tenses in the Middle Voice. 

(2) The Imperfect and Pluperfect are the same as the Pas- 
sive. 
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(3) Aor. 1 is fonned fixMn Aor. 1 active, by adding -jui^y ; as 

(4) Aor. 2 is formed from Aor. 3 active, (real or fictitious), by 
changing -OF into -Ofttiv; as kttmov, irvnofttiv. 

^ 68. Formation offenses in verbs X, fn, v^ g. 

(1) These verbs differ from other barytone verbs in some im- 
portant particulars, having some forms of tenses altogether peculiar, 
and some specialities in regard to others. 

(2) Fut. 1 is never found here, in the act. voice. Instead of 
this the Fut. 2 is always employed ; which resembles the Attic Fut. 
in some of the barytone verbs, (<5> 65. 3). 

Note 1. This is called Fut 2, not because ttoo Futures in any case 
belong to the act or middle voice, but because it is another and different 
form from that of the common Fut or Fut 1 . The names /r«< and second 
^e given merely for the sake of distinguishing the different forms. 

(3) Future 2 is formed by suffixing -d circumflex to the root, 
uid shortening the vowel in the last syllable of the root, when it is 



E. g. v^U«9> yfaX&' nglyw, x^y&. Here also m goes into a, and h in- 
to t ; as q)alpvi, (pap&' <m8loa, ansQw, 

Note 1. Some verbs X, Qj form Futures in the old Greek with -(tq) ; 
e. g. HslgfOf itsgem, Sga, Sgaoa, xiXXw, xiXam, etc. ; but these are mere ex- 
ceptions, and are irregular. 

(4) AoRisT 1 is formed from Fut. 2, by changing -ol into -a 
and making the penult ZoTig*. 

Of course the ending here is not -o-a (as elsewhere), but -a simply ; 
e. g. TiX&, stiXa' ngiy&y sttgiyot. In this tense, also, b of the Fut goes into 
e^ and a usually into rj ; as fuv&, Mfui/ya' tpavm, tgn^vot. But verbs in -tal~ 
ym "QalvfOf take o long here instead of 17. Others in -alym -odgta, vary be- 
tween a and % in different dialects and at different periods. 

(5) AoRisT 2 is formed from Fut. 2, by changmg -cS into ov 
and prefixing the augment ; as piXXoi^ PaXtS, sflaXov, 

Note 1. But when a dissyUdbic Fut. has e in it, this is changed to a 
in Aor. 2 ; as xjtp&f stnayov tneXm, P^iss. itndXriy. Verbs of three or 
more syllables retain the s cmchanged ; as ayydm, nyyzXoy* 
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(6) Perfect 1 act. and its derivates (Perf. pass, and Aor. 1 
passive)^ all take the same penult vowel as Put. 2 ; excepting that 
when a dissyUabic Put. 2 has s, those tenses (like Aw. 2) take a. 

E. g. gxxycS, mtpayna^ iq>af&fpf^ agxiXiS, &r<pahu^ IcrgMxXfHM. Examples 
of the exceptions are, ottXii, unaXxa' nti^H, nina^xa, ninaqfuu. 

Note L Verbs in -1^09 sometimes retain the y, and sometimes omit 
it, in Perf. 1 act., and in the derivate tenses (Per£ and Aor. 1 passive). 
When it is reta'med, it of course is written / ( = ng) before -xa ; as q>a9&9 
nifftayxa. Several verbs in -^m usuaUy omit the y in the Perf., etc. ; as 
xqw&y xhtguta, xixQifjMi, hiQl&rpf, Before the ending -fjuxi^ it either assimi- 
lates, as ^otp&, i^igafAfMn ; or goes into <r, as ipap&, nifpaafuu. Usage and 
iexicons only can determine such cases. 

Note 2. The Perf. of verbs in -/ms is formed as if fW>m verbs in 
-/MO} / e. g. vifMiy yifm, vepiftipia, etc. 

^ 69. Paradigms of the formation and flexion of Verbs. 

The student will of course understand, that neither ivtttw (which is 
selected as our principal model), nor any other Greek verb, actually occurs 
in all the tenses and persons here exhibited. Enough that the forms are 
possible, and in some cases actual in some of the like verbs. It was ne- 
cessary to choose an augmented root {tVTnm from rvnta), in order to form 
Aor. 2 and Perf. with Pluperf. 2 of the active voice (§ 58. 6). In all the 
three voices represented in the paradigm, the learner will see all that pro- 
perly belongs to them in an appropriate sense, fully represented. Fut. 2 
(active and middle) belongs not to this species of verbs, but only and ex- 
clusively to verbs l, fijf^i Q f where the reader will find it in its proper 
place. The insertion of it in the paradigm of the class of barytone verbs 
now under consideration, would of necessity mislead the unwary reader. 
The notes that follow the paradigms must be consulted for the necessa- 
ry explanations. 
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NO. I. (SYNOPSIS.) 







ACTIVE VOICE 








Tense. 


Indie. 


Subj. 


Opt. 


Imp. 


Inf. 


Part 


Pres. 


Timxoi 


TimrcD 


-OifAt 


TVTTti 


'HV 


'(OP 


Imp. 


evimtov 












Fut. 


TVJpVii 




-01,111, 




"HV 


-(OV 


Aor.l 
Perf.l 


eivxfta 


TVXffOU 


"Mfilf 


'OV 


-av 


-«ff 


Titvifa 


"(pfa 


'Ol^lAi 


'€ 


-^VM 


-Wff 


Plup. 1 


hnvqiHv 












Perf. 2 


rixvna * 


-TTOI 


"OlfAl 


"i 


'dvM 


-dg 


Plup. 2 


IxBXVTlHV 












Aor.2 


irvnov 


Tvn(a 


-06(A^ 


-e 


-i7v 


-ciy 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



Pres. 
Imp. 
Fut. 1 
Fut. 2 
Perf. 
Plup. 
Fut. 3 
Aor.l 
Aor.2 



TvntoiAav 


-CD/Jia^ 


-olfifiv 


-ov 


iod-ai 


hvntofiriv 










tvq>'^riao(Aai, 




-olfir^v 




"iO'&M 


xvnriaofAai, 




-oifirjv 




-iG^ai> 


TJbTVfifiat 






TttVXffO 


'vqt^at 


iTetvfifiijv 










T€tVyjOfiCll 




-olfifiv 




-BG&ai 


hvqy&tiv 


tvqi'&m 


-eifjv 


-tin 


-fjvtt^ 


hvnrjv 


Tvnoi 


-ilfJV 


-fj-^t, 


"fjvttlf 



'Ofjitvog 

-ofiBvog 
-ofiivog 
v/Afiivog 

Ofjitvog 
-^iig 



MIDDLE VOICE. 



Fut. 1 
Aor.l 
Aor.2 



TVipOfiM 

hvipdifjitiv 
itimofifiv 



I-olfiflv 
, 'OlflflV 



-ov 



-tO'^M \-6uivog 
'ia^ai \-6(iivog 



13 
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PA&AIIIttM8y ETC. 



No. II. Paradigm of the barytone 











INDICA- 


SinguUr. 




Tense. Ist pere. 


2. 


3. 


Pres. 


rVJlTIB 




-«*« 


-et 


Imp. 


hvTTtor 




-H 


-e 


FuL I 


TVtp9i 




-€*5 


-«» 


Aor. 1 


Biviffa 




-€tg 


-c 


Perf.l 


Thvq>a 




-ag 


-e 


Plup. 1 


htjvq>tiv 




-(tg 


-€* 


Perf.2 


xhvTta 




-ctg 


*8 


Plup, 2 


hnvnuw 




-ug 


-U 


Aor. 2 


hvnop 




'tg 


-c 




SUBJUNC 


Pres. 


Tvitjfa 




"V^ 


-V 


Aor. 1 


tv^« 




-r^ 


-V 


PerCl 


xnvtpti 




'V^ 


'V 


Perf.2 ^ 


xnimn 




-n^ 


'V 


Aor. 2 


TVTTCH 




-vs 


-a 






OPTA- 


Pres. 


Tvnjoifu 




-oig 


-Oi 


Fut. 1 


JVlftOlfll 




-oig 


-Oi 


Aor.l 


TVipaifu 




-stug 


-ai 


Perf.l 


mvipoifAt 




-oig 


-0$ 


Perf.2 


jnvnoifii 




-oig 


-o» 


Aor. 2 


Tvnoiiu 




-oig 


-0* 




IM 


PERA- 


Pres. 






Tvm$ 


-h^ 


Aor. 1 






tV^JOV 


-oum 


Perf. 1 






Thv(pB 


-«TW 


Perf.2 






thvns 


-hat 


Aor. 2 






TVTtB 


-im 


INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 




Pres. 


TVTTTCII' 


TVTntav -ovaa -oy 




Fut. 


jvipeiv 


Tviixav -ovaa -or 




Aor. 1 


Tvi^m 


Tvipag -aaa -av 




Perf. 1 


Tsjvg>ivai 


tftqxig -via - -05 




Perf.2 


jBtVTiivai 


ttjvndg -via -6g 




Aor. 2 


tvnuv 




wnai 


V -ovaa -6v 
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Paradigms, etc. 



verb tvntta in the Active. 
TlVE. 



TIVE. 



-top 


-xtnv 


-TW 


-lew 


-TOV 


-TftW 


-TOV 


"TtOP 


-TOP 


-TOW 



Dml. 




Plural. 




2. 


3. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


-CToy 


-ttOP 


-OfASP 


-ne 


-over* 


-STOJ' 


-hrpf 


-OfitV 


-CTC 


-OP 


-STOV 


-stop 


-OfiSP 


-CT« 


-ov<n 


-oToy 


-oixrpf 


-afiBP 


-are 


-ap 


-axov 


-axop 


-OtfiSP 


-UTB 


-aoi 


-UXOP 


^Uttjp 


-sifiev 


-SITS 


-surap 


-atov 


-WtOP 


-afisp 


-<XT8 


-ore* 


-etrop 


-4i/prfp 


-Bl^MV 


-blTS 


-siGoep 


-nop 


-htfp 


-0(i^ 


-CTC 


-OP 


TIVE. 










-TfCOP 


-fjftOP 


-VlfitP 


-Tfte 


-tool 


-TftOV 


-TjftOP 


-mfisp 


-IJT8 


-iooi 


-^OP 


-tftOP 


-OiflSV 


-^TS 


-(aoi 


-TjTOP 


-TfCOV 


-OiflSP 


-Tits 


-taat 


-^OP 


-IftOP, 


-CUfJlSP 


'ffis 


-OKT* 


TIVE. 










-TOP 


-tijy 


-l^ 


-T« 


-CP 


-TOP 


-TfJP 


-flBP 


-T8 


-s» 


-TOP 


-TTJP 


-fiSP 


-Tfi 


-SP 
-SiCtP 


-TOP 


— HIJV 


'fup . 


-TC 


-w 


-TOP 


-Trjp 


-^ 


-Tfi 


-sv 


-TOP 


—Tip' 


-fiSP 


-TS 


-sv 



-STB 


-TWTttVOr --OPVOP 


-ons 


-ixTmoap, etc. 


-STS 


-Tftwcey, etc. 


-SJ8 


-Tmroip, etc. 


--STS 


-TWTOpf etc. 
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PABAOieMS, BTC. 



PARADIGM OF 



INDIC- 



Tense. 




Singular. 






Dual. 




1. 2. 3. 1. 2. 3. 


Pros. 


tvmofiai 


-V (") 


-flTCtt 


-ofudw 


"ta&or "W^w 


Imp. 


irvTnofitpf 


-ov 


-CTO 


"OfU&OP 


"tfT&OP 


"ia&fip 


Futl 


TVip&lifTO(MXl 


-V («) 


-CTat 


-■ifu&ov 


"ttrd-op 


"Sffd-or 


Fut2 


tvniicofjun 


-V (") 


-€tai 


"OfisS^op 


"Sa&op 


"Sad^or 


Perf. 


thvfAfJUH 


-v^a» 


-VTTTOt 


"V(ifU&OP 


"Vq>&oi¥ 


"Wp&OP 


Plup. 


hsTVfmfiy 


-Vl/JO 


-vmo 


-VfAfiid'aP 


-^wpd^ov 


^vq>d^ 


Fut 3 


tSlVtlfOfJUH 


-V 


-era* 


-^fU&OP 


'Bad'ap 


-ead'or 


Aor.l 


in;q>&fpf 


-^ 


-n 




-^ov 


^trp^ 


Aor. 2 irvnr(¥ \ 


-ni 


-n 




-lyror 


"iftfpf 


SUBJUNC- 

• 


Pres. 


tvnTO)fia$ 


-a 


-IJTO* 




'fiad-of 


-^d^w 


Aor.l 


TV9^c5 


-5? ■ 


'V 




"ijfor 


-tjftOP 


Aor. 2 


tvnat 


;S« 


-5 




-r^xov 


--f]toy 


Perf. 


tstvfifdrog at 


Vi etc. 1 








OPTA. 


Pres. 


TvmolfJtrjv 


-oto 


-OtTO 


^"OlfU&OV 


'OKT&OP 


"OhSTfp 


Fut.1 


Wif^r^oiiirfV 


-^M 


-0*T0 


-olfis&oif 


"Otfrd-op 


"Ola'dipf 


Fut 2 


TVnfl(T0l(i7iP 


"OI^O 


-^iJO 


"Oljlt&OV 


-oia&ov 


-oUr^rpf 


Fut 3 


xtiv%ifoijirpf 


"010 


-ono 


^olfie&ov 


"Oi(T&oy 


"oUrdypt 


Aor.l 


W(fd^urpf 


■^i 


-n 




-^tOP 


-ritrfp 


Aor. 2 


tvndifv 


^g 


-^ 




"fftoy 


-ntrip 


Perf. 


tnvftfdvog ehpf etc. 


-eri;^ 


^eVn 


-eM^oy 


"BlfftW 


"UrivnP 


IMPER. 


Pres. 




tvnrov 


-i(T&ai 




"arS-ov 


"ifT&fOP 


Perf. 




jkvfo 


-v<p^(o 




'-vq>d'or 


"V<p&mp 


Aor.l 




TV<p&Tltl 


-ijTftI 




-fltov 


-^«y 


Aor. 2 




tVTlti&i 


-^TW 




"fffor 


-^TOW 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES, 


Pres. 


tvmsa'&ai, 


TVTtxoimfog' -v\ -or 


Futl 


TVfp&^V&T^CU 


Tvq>di^&6fisyos -ri "OV 


Fut 2 


Tvnfi(T&T&at 


TVTtfiaofjiepog -ri -w 


Perf. 


%nyqi^ai 


tnvfAftiyog -ti -oy 


Fut 3 


Tn%npB(r&ai 


TtnnpofAsvog -fj -w 


Aor.l 


Tvq>d^fivai 


Twp^ii^g "Sura -w 




Aor. 2 


TVJir^cu. 




Tvnre/^ 


-wa-ef 
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THE PASSIVE. 



ATIVE. 



TIVE. 



Plural. 
-vq>d-8 



-TJtB 



3. 

-ovraL 

-OVTO 

-ovrat 
-ovtat 

tejvfifjtivot siai 
Tstvfjinivoi t](jav 
-ovxai 

-fiffttV 






TIVE. 



tbi:v(ifi6V0i, el^jucv^etc. 
ATIVE. 



-olfie^a 


-OUT&S 


-otvto 


-olfjtS'&a 


-oto-^fi 


"OVtrtO 


-ol/ud'a 


-OKT'd'S 


"Oirto 


-olftsd-a 


"OLa&a 


'OIVXO 


-fjflSV 


-^« 


-fl(Tav 


-UfiSV 


-UTS 


-sisy 


-^fifV 


-^T8 


-rjaav 


-sifJLSV 


-C*T€ 


-iUv 



"ZfT&8 


-ia&oiaay or -ia&tov 


-vcp&8 


-vq>^&i<Tav or -vq)d-(av 


-7(18 


-rjTOiaav 


-rjfiB 


-tlTfatrav 
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Paiudioms, btc. 



CO e g o 



!s o 



?H H 



^m 



u 



o o o 

? ?? 



Ill 
??? 






U 

g I" 

ll 








s s s 

? ?? 



ti !^ ^ 










s o o 



o o 






ill 

fn 



3^ » 



S 

El! 






s o o 
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No. III. Paradigm ofatiXXo), belonging to verbs X, /ti, v, g, 

ACTIVE. 

Pres. orrs^o) -w -otfit -« -sw -tar, Iraperf. BotsXXov. 1 Perf. BtrraXxa -a> 
-OAjM* -8 -cVa* -w^ 1 Plup. i(naXxBLv. Perf. 2, BotoXa (§ 65. 6, a) -w 
-otp -fi -«Vat -w^. Plup. 2, ^(TToXem Aor. 2, etnaXov (§ 65. 11. 6) 

PASSIVE. 

Pres. (niXXofjiM -(ofjiai ^olfiriv -ov -sff&m -^fiBPog. Imperf. i(n€XX6fif}v, 
Fut. 1, (naXd^i(Toiiai> -olfiriv -sffS-ai ^ofisvog, Fut 2, ataXtivofiat -olfitjv 
-sa&ai -ofuyog. Perf. sataXfiah i(naXfdyoq w, itrtaXfdyog tXipf -aXao 
"fdvog. Plup. icrraXfiipf, Aor. I, ifnaX^v^ (naX&& -slriv '-&rfn -ijVM 
■^sig. Aor. 2, iindXriv, (rraXa "sirjv -ti&i -r^vai, -ffe. Fut. 3d is not 
formed in these verbs, § QQ, 4, Note 1. 

MIDDLE. 

Aor. 1, ioTstXafifpf, otBlXwfiai -olfArjv -ov -str&ai -ogavog. Aor. 2, i(naX6fjniP^ 

(ndXw(jiai> -oi/ -iffS-ai -ofiBivog, 

The only tenses that have a peculiar ^exton, are Fut. 2 act. and middle. 
Aor. 1 has & formation peculiar to these verbs alone, § 68. 4. Examples 
are the following : 
Active. Fut/- 2, trteXm -Big -cf, -shor -bItov, -^fitv -bUb -ovat. Opt. 

(TtiXotfih with regular flexion. Inf. crtBXBlv, Part. etBXm -^ma -ovv. 

Aor. 1, BOTBtXa -ixg -«, ^atov -mrpf, -a/wsy -ore -w. 
Middle. Fut. 2, fntXov^m -ri (ii) -slrai^f' -ovfiBS-ov -bUt&ov -but&ov, -ov- 

^&a -bH(T&b ^ovrrat. Opt. (rnXolfirpf -oiOj etc. Inf. arBXiiird'ai,^ Part. 

(TtBXoVfABVOg, 

No. IV. Paradigm of the various modes of inflection in the Perf 

Passive. 

INDICATIVE. 

1. Verba Pura ; nBnaidBVfjiai -^ai -tai, fu&ov -a&ov -(tS-ov, fiB&a "(t&b 

-vxat, or (usually) ns7tmdtv(iBvoi> shi, sometimes nsTtaidsvatai, 

2. Verbs n, fi, (p; ikgi^fiai -tftat -Tttai, IfAfjiBd^ov 'iq>&<nf ^up&ov. IfifAS- 
■d'a "Kf&B -ififdvot Blal {xsiQiq>aTm), 

3. Verbs x, /, ;|f ; jhayfiat -a^ai -omtcc^ dy/ji^oif ^ax^ov -ax^^ov. dyiiB- 

S-a -ax^B -a/fUpot bM (TCT«/aTat). 

4. Verbs t, d, S: ninsitrfjiai -Biaai -ctorai. BlafiBd-ov -but&ov ctff^w. 

BhfiBd-a -BUT&B "BiafJOVOi Biul (nBTlBlS'aTat). 

5. Verbs X, ju, v, g. BtnaXfiai -(rat -rat. (a^O'ov -^op -^ov. aXfjud-a -aX- 

^B -aXidyoi butI (icnaXatai). 

IMPERATIVE. 
TtBTtaldBVfTO, 7tB7rmdBV(T&oi, etc. thgifo, jBtgUp&fa, etc. rha^o, tBJux'd'to, 

etc. TtijtBKTOj nsTiBh&w, etc. B(rraX(TO, itrtaXd'oa, etc. 

The form of the participles is already given in the 3d pers. plur. of the 
Perf. above. 
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PARADIOMSy BTC. 



No. V. ComparcUive 



AC- 



1. 


2. 


3. 




4. 


Tenses. 


Aigments, 


Fer6a pura. 


Verbs 


TT, p, tp, nr. 


Pres. 


-w 


Xvta 


Ulitfo 




Imp. 


6-oy 


sXvov 


tUmw 


Futl 


-<rw 


IvfTti 


Xdtpia 


(dffa 


Aor. 1 


« -<rci 


flvcra 


tlsiyfct 


^cnpa 


Perf.l 


-« -a, xa 


liXvxa 




BQiya 


Plup. 1 


« -« -l»y, «»y 


HeXvMSUf 


iXtXd<psi>v 


iq^dipuv 


Peif.2 


-« -a 




XiXoma 




Plup. 2 


e -8 -cty 




ildolnuv 




Aor. 2 


e -ov 




tklTtOf 




Fut2 











PAS- 



Pres. 


-OIMI 


Xvofiou 


Imp. 


s "Ofirpf 


ikvofifpf 


Futl 


-&tj<TOfAai 


Xv&^aoftat 


Fut. 2 


-riaofiai 




Perf. 


-« -flCU 


XiXvfiat 


Plup. 


e — « —fwp' 


iXeXvfitjp 


Fut 3 




XsXmofjiab 


Aor. 1 


B-^riv 


iXv^fiv 


Aor. 2 


e-^ 





XslTtoftat 


(aTTtOftat 


iXemofjirpf 


iQ^aittofjifiv 


XsupS^iTOfJuu ^aq>d^(TOfiai 


Xim^tTOfiM 


(anfi(TOfiai* 


XiXsi>ft(jiat 


SQ^afifim 


iXfXtlfifiijp 


i4idfififp^ 


XeXiitpofiai 




iXd(p&ijp 
iXlnrpf 


ig^dTrtiP* 



Fut 1 
Aor. 1 
Aor. 2 

Fut 2 



e-d/j^v 



XiHTOftai 
iXvirdfAfiv 



MID- 

ilBapdfiriy ig^aipdfAfpf 
iXmofifjv 



Rost writes gatp^oofuni, iggdtpip. 
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Synopsis. 



TIVE. 



Ferbs x, y, 




riQxov 


STacreroy 
ztala 


VQX<* 

'liQXBlV 


tataxoi 
hetaxfiv 




thaya 
hnayuv 



6. 


7. 


Verbs r,S,^,K^ 


Verbs X,u, 


ml&io 


(TTtBlga) [ 


XneiS-ov 


BUnBlQOV 


nslffta 




msura 


BCTiBiga 


TtinBiwx 


B(ma(^xa 


tisjtdattiv 


itmaqwhv 


ninoi^a 


Bonoqa 


httnoi&uv 


ianoQBtv 


$ni&oy 


Bimagw 




<mBQ& 



SIVE. 



agxofiai, 
Tiqxofif 

t 
rigyfiat 

riqx^'nif 



haaaojirpf 

taX'd'^fTOfUXb 

tayrj(TOfjtai 

rhay/jiai 

hBtdyiArpf 

hax'S^ 
haytiv 



ijiB^ofifriv 
nBuyd^trofiat 

niuiBUFiMu 
inBTtBlafjniy 
nsTtBhofwit 
inBhSTpf 



fjnBlqofiak 
ianB^QOfiriv 

onagrjiTOfiaif 

Banag/iat 

i^rndgiupf 

ifmdgS'rj^ 
itmdgipf 



DLE. 



aglofMi, 
flQ^dfjMp^ 



td^oftat 
ha^dfAfiv 



nBiaofjuxi 
htBurdfttiP 



iintBigdiAipf 
<mBQ<nffjiOii' 



14 
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^ 70. A'b^e* on Paradigm No. L (Synopsis.) 

The firPt pen. MDgular in all the tenses, modes, and Tokes, is here 
exhibited in the way of synopsis, in order that the student may become 
fiuniliar with the relation which these tenses, etc., respectively bear to 
each other. Where there is no form inserted, none exists. All the oth- 
ers may exist, but in fiict do not, in respect to any one particular verb. 
In the arrangement of the tenses, 1 ha?e had respect both to the order of 
prmary and secondary tenses, and also to the theory of derivation. Both 
of these could not be followed in all cases, inasmuch as they are not al- 
ways compatible ; and then 1 have followed that which seemed most 
convenient. Where the accent does not appear on the ending of the 
tenses, etc., inserted, it is to be understood that it precedes SL I have 
placed the Subj. next to tlie Indie., because it most resembles it in res- 
pect to flexion. This is tlie usual method of recent grammarians. 

^71. Notes on Paradigm IL (tVTtrw), 

(1 ) The student will note, that no separate 1 pers, dual exists in the ad. 
voice. It is here of the same form with the 1 pers. plural. He will note 
also, that in all the primary tenses, the two duals are alike ; in all the 
secondary ones, they end in -tov -Trjv. All the primary tenses end in -at 
(-aip) in the 3 pera. fdural ; and ail the secondary ones m -v. 

(2) In the 8ubj. all the duals foDow tlie analogy of the primary tenses 
(-Tor ttop). The t subscript in 3 and 3 pert. sing, throughout, is occasioned 
by changing the proper diphthong h of the Indie, into tbe improper diph- 
thong jj in the Subj., in order to designate the distinction between the 
two modes. The Subj. has also this peculiarity, that aU its tenses are de- 
dined q/ler the same model, viz., like the Present of the same mode. 

(3) In like manner the Opt. throughout is all declined uniformly ; 
with the exception of Aor. 1, where merely the pepult vowel differs. 
The dual throughout conforms to that of the secondary tenses {-tor -tttv), 
and so the 3 pers. plural ends in -v. 

(4) The Imper. is uniform throughout in its flexions ; except that in 
Aor. 1, the vowel in the derived forms conforms to the enditig of the 
tense, in the lodie., e. g. tvipov, tmffarm, with a, 

(5) The ending of the 2 pers. sing, passive (17) is a contracted form of 
the old termination -co'cxt, which by dropping a makes -sai, contr. 17. 
For this fi the Attics more cominonly, and also the xoivii dialsxrog often, 
employ -««/ as the paradigm shews. Bovlst, olst, oy/et (for fiovXrj, otfiy 
ofji) have even become exclusive. In the Attic, (circumflexed) Future, 
the same peculiarity is common* In the N. Test we find the same end- 
ing ; e. g. povXet, ofei^ nagi^Bi, etc., all 2 pers. sing, (et for 17). 

Vice versa ; the old form of the 2 pers. in -aat sometimes appears in 
the N. Testament ; e. g. odwoiaou Luke 16: 25, wxvx&aon Rom. 2: 17, aL 
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ntnoatovx&9w, Rom. 11 : 18. Efoq among the Attics some examples of 
this kind may be found ; Buttm. Ausf. Sprachl. § 87. Anm. 8. 

(6) In nearly (if not quite) all the cases where a circumflex apf>ears 
on an ultimate syllable in the ground-form, etc., there is a contraction 
at the basis of the form ; e. g. Attic Fut. %tk& from x^JUa, made by drop- 
ping the (T from the ultimate of the Future (§ 65, 3),; and so the Fut. of 
verbs ^ /i, y, ^ (§ 68> 3), (TTcitd), from oreilsca. Moreover the two Aor. pass. 
Subj., which have -o -jig -fj, are contracted forms from the old or Ionic 
-iw "i]^ -STj, etc. As to Inf. Aor. 2 tvntiv with circumflex, it is disputed 
whether this is the result of contraction, or of design to make distinction 
merely by accent. The actual existence, however, of such forms as 
fiaUsiv ( = fitxlup)8eeiDB to favour the former opinion. 

(7) Various dialects have given many additional forms to several of 
the tenses besides those exhibited in the paradigm. For example ; (a) 
Imperf. and Aor. 1, 2, have an iterative (intensive) form in -oxoy -miofjujv, 
in the Indie, without augment; as tvntsaxor for hvmop^ etc. (h) 
The Pluper. 1 and 2 has Ionic endings -sot -sag -se, instead o£-$i^ -sig -««/ 
also -97 is substituted by the Attics for the Ionic -co, as fjdr} for ijdeip, etc. 
(c) The 3 pers. plur. of the primary tenses, has in Doric -ortt -am for 
-ovai^ 'WTif as twriovxi, Thvq>avti, etc. (d) l^he Subj. act. 1 pers. sing, 
has sometimes in Homer the paragogic ~fu, as aydytofjii ; 2 pers. sing, 
often and in almost all writers -aS-a for -g, as id^iXjjffd^a ; 3 pers. sing.- er*- aiv, 
Dor. -n, as XafyiTh i&iXrjTi, The Infs. act. in -«y, viz. Pres. and Fut.. 
I and Aor. 2, and -pav of the Perfect, have, in Homer and in the older 
Greek, bther forms also, viz., -ifuvai -ifisv -fnvai -fuv. Aor. pass, has 
-rffisvai -fifABy for the usual -^yat. Other Infinitives remain unchanged. 
For many lesser and merely dialectical changes, the larger Gr. grammars 
must be consulted. 

(8) In Aor. 1 of the Opt. act. the student will perceive, under 2 and 3 
pers. sing, and 3 pers. plural secondary forms (rvfBtag, tvyfeis, tvtpBiav) 
which are called Aeolic, but which are more usual than the regular 
forms. * 

(9) The secondary and syncopated forms in the Aor. of the Passive 
Opt, {TV<p&^fi9v, etc., TVTtsifisv, etc.) are more common than the regular 
ones. The 3 plur. syncop. is almost exclusively used. 

(10) The Imper. 3 plur. (tVTrtovriav) in the act. voice, and Imp. 3 
plur. pass, {-nmtetr'd'iav), were the more usual forms among the Attics ; and 
are also found in other dilaects. 

{> 72. Notes on Paradigm III. verbs X^fA,v,Q. 

(1) Nearly all the tenses here are modelled in the common way ; and 
therefore need at most nothing more than the synopsis which I have ^ven, 
and which will be intelligible to the reader without further explanation. 

(2) Aor. 1 diflers here from the common regular one, only in its 
formation, (being without <r in the ending, and having a long penult vowel), 
but not in the flexion ; as the paradigm shews. 
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(3) The Fat. 2 (w k is MOKd) act. an 
roanoer of the coati aet a is -«i/ tbe real ongiiial fbnm boBg -cw Hid 
-iofuUf which are cootracted of coone into -^ -ov|wri. 

^ 73. iVi>/« om Paradigm IV. of the forms of the Ferftct. 

(1) Tbe maiii oliject liere is to exhibit tlie Tarioas ways m whieh the 
different mules are cban^efl, before the ending -^mu -vm -nu, etc. The 
fltadent can hare no difficokj at all in tracing the ongin of tbe f aiioua 
changes exhibited, if he toras back to tbe Roles in § 10. The spaces be- 
tween tbe sing^ dual, and plural, withom the daish (-], are intended to 
make a Tisible distinetion between the three dlffi aep t numbers; 

(2) In the 3 phir. here the student will notice tbe fiirms ntxaitvmuu, 
mQi^emu, taaxtntUy nfTttid-ajai, iaiaiMtmu In these the old poetry, the 
Ionics, and eren the Attic poets sabstitoted a for r that would be in die 
common ending ; and thns made a declension ending in the Terfo, wkhoot 
tbe use of the participle in its room. Regularly the 3 phir. Perfl woold 
always end in —rrtu (as in mjiaidtvrEtu) ; hot when a consonant in the 
root precedes, this is impracticable. Hence the participia] fi>rm on the 
one hand (the usoal one), and the aboTe form on the odier. 

Tbe Pluper£ pass. 3 plur. ending in -rro, and the Opt. tenses pass, 
which end io the same manner (-rro), are subjected to the same changes ; 
e. g. rvTrroMTTo for tvjrtoiwio, etc Tbe Ionics eren sobstitote -ion for 
the ending of the secondary tenses in — orro. 

In those Per£ passives which come from verbs i, d, ^^ and ^dioe a in 
the Peril is a compensation for the omitted i, d, or ^ (§ 66l 3. ft 2), such 
is dropped in these peculiar forms, and the mote is restored ; e. g. mi- 
«^M, ninuafuu, 3 plur. ntjm&arai (with i^ restored) instead of mrurtait etc. 

^ 74. Notes on Paradigm V. (Comparative &fnopsis.) 

<1) No. 2 presents the fbrmatiires, both prefix and suffix. The -t pre- 
ceded by tbe dash, denotes that some consonant (such as the case requires) 
stands in tbe place of tbe dash, and makes rtdvpUcation. 

(2) Tbe reader will perceive at once, by casting his eye over the Sy- 
nopsis, what tenses are, and are not, formed by the various classes of verbs. 
From the tenses here designated in the Indie, he can have no difficulQr 
in making out tbe derived modes ; especially if he compares them with 
Par.L 

(3) For Perf. 2 in Idna^ consult § 65. a c The example ^ntm is 
designed for tbe double purpose of exhibiting a verb with m character, 
and commencing with ^ which doubles in all cases of augment. Perf. 2; 
Aor. 2, etc., it would seem, are not usual in such verbs. 

(4) Under No. 5, in the case of a^/co may be seen tbe difficulties whlcfai 
etq>lK>ny sometimes throws in the way of forming several tenses. The 
reader fnll call to mind, that verbs ca^ %t, usually belong to the %, y, z class. 
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(§ 64. 3. b), and verbs with £ sometimes belong to the same class (§ 64. 
3. e). 

(5) To the verbs with, t, S, & (No. 6), belong verbs with X for the 
most part, (but not always (§ 64. 3. c). They may be known by the Fu- 
ture ; for if this is simply -(to), then they belong here, as q>gdiJ^(a ((pgadoi)^ 
(p^aacD. On the contrary, Ta(r(ra), Tft^w, belongs to the x, y, x class. All 
the tenses of verbs ending in -^cd and belonging to t, d, &, excepting Pres. 
and Imperf., are modelled in the same way as those in the paradigm ; so 
that a separate paradigm is not needed. For Perf. 2, see § 65. 6. c. 

(6) For the syllabic augment in Perf 1 of No. 7, see § 54. 2. For the 
form of Perf. 2, see § 65. 6. b. In the act. and midd. voices, where a Fut. 
2 exists, as here, there is of course no Fut. 1. No Fut. 3 exists here ; 

see § 58, 5. 

<§> 75. Accentuation of Verbs. 

The minute detail of this would be out of place here ; the leading 
principles will be very briefly stated. 

(1) The accent, as a general rule, is placed as far back as the 
nature of syllables will permit. 

(2) When an accented augment falls away, the accent goes up- 
on the next succeeding syllable, as e^ake, §ale ; and if this be the 
only remaining syllable of the word, it takes the circumflex, as eprj, 

(3) The circumflexed forms of various tenses, are to be regard- 
ed as contracts, (-*a) into -w) ; and so of circumflexed temporal 
augments, as dvrjjttov == avianxov. 

(4) Aor. 2 act. accents the ultimate in the Inf. and Part., as 
tvnav, Tvndv ; in the Middle, the penult Inf., as ivneo'dai. In the 
Imper. middle (2 pers. sing, only), the ultimate; ^syevov. 

Note 1. Tn the active Imper. Aor. 2. dni, iX&i, svqs, and (Attic) laliiy 
Idi, accent the last ; but other verbs follow the general rule. 

(5) The penult is accented, (a) In the Inf. and Part. Perf. pas- 
sive ; as TitvipOai, mvfifiipog, (6) In all the usual Infinitives in 
-va/, as xnvcpivah rvnrivat. (c) In the Aor. Inf. active, as Jv^fM. 
(rf) In all the Optatives in -ot -««, as (pvlaxtoi, q)vXdiai, 

(6) All participles in -ng "oag are oxytones ; rvqi^^lg, xeivnoig, 

(7) In compound verbs, the accent can never go farther back 
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than the augment, while this augment is retained, as awtaxop ; but 
if it be dropped, the accent may recede, as ngoaifitj, ngoapfi. 

(8) The accent in the ground>>form of the Part., is retained in 
all cases throughout on the same syllable, when quantity permits ; as 
q>vXatT€0Vj fpvXittovaaj (pvXaJT9Pf etc. 



CONTRACT VERBS. 

^ 76. Character, use, etc.y of these Verbs. 

(1) The character-letter is a, i, or a, coming immediately before 
-w of the ground-form, and belonging to the root. 

(2) Contraction takes place only in the Present and Imperf. 
tenses. All the other tenses are formed after the regular and usual 
analogy ; with the exception, that the short vowels of the root a, i, 
for the most part go into n, and o into a>, i. e. the derived tenses 
prolong the character-vowel of the root. 

(3) The Attic and conmion dialect in almost all cases employ 
the contracted forms in preference to the others. The Ionic dialect 
nearly always uses the uncontracted ones in verbs -*a> ; but not in 

^01 —001. 

(4) The contractions may be solved by the principles exhibit- 
ed under ^ 13. 3. But I apprehend the student will be aided by 
more simple and obvious principles ; which I here subjoin, with the 
hope of facilitating his progress. 

1. Verbs in -oco. (a) The a is dropped before the O class of vowels 
(o, M, o», ov), all of which then become or remain «. If » was connected 
with the O class, it is then subscribed under this <• / as tifiaoifih '^^C^f*^ 
{b) The a expels the E class (e, %^) that follows it, and receives i under it, 
in case it is connected with this £ class ; as i^fuiu, xijt^' '^^*ojl?9 tifif^, 

2. Verbs in -iw. {a) The « falls out before all long vowels and all 
diphthongs, {b) bs goes in e^; eo into oi;; as (pdhtai^ qnWitcu' (piXioiisff 
ffdovfur, 

3. Verbs in -oca. (a) Short o of the root &lls out before the class 
of vowels in the endings ; and then ca, ot, ov, in these endings remain as 
they were, but o goes into ov ; e. g. xQ^^oofjuv, jiffwroUfiey, (6) The o ex- 
pels the J? class that follows, and if they have s connected willi them, the o 
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then ooites in a diphthong with it ; e. g. i^te&osig, fjuad-dlg ; fua&opg, fwr- 
S-dlg. The Inf. fiurS-ovv probably arises from the old Doric form fiwh-ow, 

N. B. The student will best commit to memory these different forms, 
by first declining regularly, after the model of TimcD, the unconitracied 
form, until it is altogether famiUar ; and then applying the rules of con- 
traction above given, which will enable him from principle to make out 
all the forms ; so that he will not be obliged to depend merely on the te- 
nacity of his memory. 
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PaRABIOM 8, STC. 



PARADIGM OF 



ACTIVE. 



Present. ttfi- 




<fcX- 


zeva- 




S. 


aoD -w 


w 


-«5 


Ota 


-« 






WK -^ 


iug 


-* 


OBtg 


-oX? 






au -^ 


iu 


-€* 


oet 


-o* 


Ind. 


D. 


a«Tor -aTW 


esTor 


-mop 


oeroy 


-OVTOP 






ctcTor -error 


iaop 


-UtOP 


oeror 


-OVJOV 




P. 


oo/Mcr -ft>/u€y 


tOfiOt 


-WJfiSP 


OOfitP 


"OVfitP 






OCTE -OM 


me 


-em 


oen 


-OVfB 






OtOtACTi -ftKT* 


Awcr* 


-ow» 


oowr* 


-OVOi 




S. 


aia -« 


€01 


.« 


ow 


-«3 






ai?$ -^5 


% 


-??? 


oi^ff 


-0*5 






«j? -i 


«» 


-?? 


OV 


-Oft 


Hubj. 


D. 


afffop -ttTW 


«i^or 


"fftOP - 


OfftOp 


-fluToy 






ai^Toy -oTor 


«^w 


-lyroF 


OtfKOP 


-OITOr 




P. 


at»(iep -CD/Mcr 


anfitp 


'itfjuey 


OVfUP 


-w^ 






oifrs -ore 


mjE8 


-^xe 


ofjfta 


-iSre 






<xoKr» "Wat 


BWTi 


-Ar. 


OOMTi 


-ftHTft 




S. 


aotfu -^(u 


iohiih 


-01^ 


OOifM 


-Oifil 






aoig -^g 


iohq 


-oTj 


oo^s 


-olg 






oo^ -^ 


ioi 


-d2 


OOi 


-ot 


Opt 


D. 


aoviw -^nw 


ioitor 


-oXxor 


ooIjop 


-ottop 






aoitfiw -^nyr 


sohipf 


-olTrjp 


oovnjfP 


-olrrpf 




P. 


aocfiey -$/M<r 


ioifier 


-difiep 


OOlfABP 


-OtfJLSP 






aOiT< -^TS 


ioi/t8 


-diiB 


oous 


-olxB 






aoup -(^sp 


80U» 


-OUP 


OOUP 


-olof 




S. 


M -a 


n 


-e» 


oe 


-OV 






a^Q) 'OTQ) 


ditt 


-e^Tw 


ohto 


-ovrcD 


Imp. 


D. 


oeroy -aTor 


SCTOr 


-e*TW 


osrop 


-OVJtlfP 






owTior -crron' 


SBJiav 


-e/T(k)r 


oerioy 


"OVXttP 




P. 


acts -ate 


itte 


-elxe 


oere 


-ovre 






ahwrw -aroHTOty 


shoHTay -c/TOKrar | 


ohtatTOBp 


-owoKroy 


Inf. 


d8I.V -?v 


h^ 


-w . 


OBtP 


-01/y 




M. 


awp -ftir 


itap 


-&p 


OtOP 


-taip 


Part. 


F. 


oowo -oxrct 


iovaa 


-ovaa 


oovtra 


-oi/oa 




N. 


aop -tor 


ior 


-QVP 


OOP 


-ovr 



Imperf 



txifi- 



Ind. 



». 


CMW 


-tap 




fuq 


-ag 




tu 


-« 


D. 


ctnop 


-arop 




tKTfpf 


-cfrfTV 


P. 


aofup 


-£fuv 




ctere 


-axe 




OOP 


-cw 



ifpiA- 



BOP -OVP 

€sg -etc 

ee -«t 

eeror -ntop 
sitrip . -sitijp 

iofup -ovfisp 

eere -em 

eoy -ow 



«;fp«^« 



ooy -OVP 

osg -ovg 

oe -OV 

oeroy -ovtov 

ohfiP -o^xfJy 

oo/«ey 'OVfttp 

oere -ovtt 

ooy -ow 
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lis 



CONTRACT VERBS. 



PASSIVE. 





Jifi- 




(ptA- 


X 

oofiat 


OUG- 


ao^ai 


-&iiai, 


Bo^atr 


"OVfiai 


"OVfiOU 


«/? 


-? 


h 


'V 


on 


-Ol. 


asTM 


-aT«fr 


ssrat 


-utai 


OBtat, 


-Ol/Tttt 


dsad'ov 




Be^B&OV 

BEcrd-ov 


-OVflB&OV 

-Bladov 


OOflB&OV 

OBcr&ov 


-OVfAB^Oy . 

-om&ov 


dsffd-or 


-aa^ov 


SBtrd'OV 


-bUt&ov 


OBad'OV 


-ovtr&op 


mfM^a 


'•wfiB&a 
-aad'e 


BOflBd-a 
BBtrd-B 


-'ovfiB&a 
-B^crds 


oofiB&a 

OBff&B 


-ovfu&a 
-om&B 


aovxai, 


"(avToii 


Bovxai 


-ovvtm 


oortfu 


-CyWTCt* 


oKafiat 


'OifiCU I 


BfOfAat, 


-tauai . 


wafiai 


-m/Aou 


«3 


^ 


^v 


'V 


^V 


-Oft 


atjtat 
drjff&ov 


-aa&ov 
-aad-ov 


ir^xav 

BCtfiBd-OV 
BTjird'OV 

BTjird'ov 

BCOfiBd-a 

iriad's 


-OtfiBd-OV 

-fja&ov 
-ria^ov 

-(aflBd-» 
-TjtT&B 


offim 

OflifJltd'OV 
6r}(Td-0V 

oTicrd'OV 
otafiBd-a 

6fl(T&B 


-mfwd-o^ 
"Wa&ov 
-atad'ov 
"(afiB&a 

-&(T&B 


amvxab 


-mrtai 


BtOVTai 


-ojyTai 


oowjav 


-wyrat 


aolfjirjv 


-(^fl^V 


Boifiriv 


-olfiipf 


oolfiipf 


"OilJLTlV 


now 


-(ffO 


ioio 


-010 


0010 


-oto 


aono 


-WTO 


iono 


-OfcTO 


ooitat 


-OftTO 


aoifie&fiv 


-(afis&ov 


BOlfJlB&OV 


'Olflt&OV 

-ota&ov 


ooifjtbd^ov 
oova&ov 


-olflBd-OV 

-olffdov 


t»oifi8&a 
douT&s 


--ojfisd'eic 

-^&B 


eohdrjv 

BOlflB&ei 
BOifjd'B 


-oladrjv^ 
-olfiB^a 
-ola^B 


ooUr&rjv 
oolfjiB&a 

OOMT^B 


-oladipf 

-olfiBd^a 
-dla^B 


aoivxo 


-(OVTO 


BOIVTO 


-OIVTO 


OOIVTO 


-oirto 


aov 


-w 


80V 


. -ov 


oov 


-ov 


aia&a 


-acF^w 


BBO^m 


-Biad-o) 


oia&» 


-ow^co 


dsffd-ov 


"diT&ov 


Bsa&ov 


"BUrd^ov 


OBiT-d^OV 


"Ovadov 


dsa^av 


-dad-toy 


sBcr&wp 


-bI(t&(xw 


oiadm 


"Ovadm 


ds<r&e 


'-aaS'B 


B8(T&8 


"BUTd^B 


OBa&B 


-ovtrS's 


aiar&oiKTav 


-d(T&(a(Tav 


BB(T&0)(TaV -EidrS^GMTOlV 


oeWoKTay 


-ow^axraj' 


de(T'&ab 


-ourd-ai 


had-av 


-CuT^aL 


oBod-ai 


-oviT-d^ai 


aofiBvoQ 


-(OfiBPog 


BOfi^og 


-ovfitvog 


oofiBVog 


-oviiipog 


aofjdpTf 


-WflBVlj 


BOfjLBrri 


-OVflBVTI 


OOflBVI^ 


-mtUBVll 


aofiBvov 


"OiflBVOV 


BOflBVOV 


-OVfXBVOV 


OOfJUVOV 


-avfisyor 





iiift- 




ixpa- 


3 


xs^^ 


aofirjv 


-(Ofirjv 


BOfitlV 


-OVflTiV 


oofirpf 


-OVgifJV 


aov 


-0) 


BOV 


-OV 


oov 


-QV 


UBTO 


-axo 


BBXO 


-BITO 


OCTO 


-ovro 


aofiBd-ov 

dBad-OV 


-dfABS-OV 

-md'ov 


tOflBd-OV 
BBod-OV 


^OVflB'&OV 

-BlirS^ov 


OOflB&OV 
OBtT^OV 


"OVfiB&oy 
-ova&ov 


otia&rjv 
aofitd-a 

dB<T&B 


-dad^rjfif 
"iOfjiB&a 


BBadrjfif 

BOfiBd-a 
BB(T&S 


"Bia'&fjv 
-ovfiB&a 

-Bta^B 


oifT^ipf 

OOfJiBd-a 
OBCr&B 


"Ovtr&fjfy 
"OV/lB&a 
-ovad-B 


aovto 


"Wno 


iovTO 


'Ovrro 

15 


OOVTO 


-ovno. 
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^ 77. Notes on the Paradigm^ etc. 

(1) Instead of the forms of the Opt. Pros, exhibited in the paradigm, 
the Attic usually, and other dialects occasionally, employed, particularly 
in the singular, a contracted form with the ending -fjp instead of -oifu ; 
which is regularly declined ; e. g. iifu^rpt -i^ -1^ ^i^Toy -t^or tofifur 
-ifrftt -mjaop. So ipdoinv -^ -^, etc. ; /^vtro/ijy -ffs -^ etc 

(2) Aor. 2, also Perf. and Pluper£ 2, are never formed in these verbs. 
All the other tenses, (Pres. and Imperf. excepted), are of the common 
and reguhir structure ; and therefore need no paradigm. 

' (3) The Attics themselves in a few cases neglect^ the usual con- 
tractions of these verbs ; e. g« in dissyllabie Verbs in -im, when 17, or a 
vowel of the class, immediately followed the € of the root, as nliio, nUji, 
nUofio^f nXiovaiy nliwri, uncontracted ; but nXiig, ttIu, etc. contracted, be- 
cause a vowel different fix>m ij or the O class follows the « of the rooL 

(4) The general rule (§ 76. 2) is, that ihe^ derived tenses prolong the a, 
i^o,ofthe root, in these verbs. To this, however, there are not a few ex- 
ceptions ; specially in verbs -aw -^w. (a) In -aw ; such as Safidia^ /elaas, 
Tre^oro), and others marked in the lexicons, with a short in the Fut, as da/m- 
o(a, ydaaa, etc. (6) In £ / xoJU'o), agidai, TtXim, aldiofiaiy etc., with e short in 
the Fut. as xaXioot, agxiooi, TsXiata, aldiffofjuzi, etc. (e) Some in -im vary 
between the long and short vowel, in the derived tenses ; e. g. oIfcoi, 
aivioat^ ^rrifjuxr no&itaf no&i(T(o and Tro^aa), etc. (d) Of verbs in -oo, 
only agow has short o in the Future ; all the rest take oi. 

(5.) Some verbs in -aco have a long in the Future instead of th viz. 
those whose u is preceded by c, 1, or ^ ; as idw, iaota' loruxo), yniaon' 
dgaoiy dgatrat. But XQ^^ <^^ l^gdo) take tj in the Future, 'jixgodofjuu has 
long a. 

(6) Six verbs in -iw signifying constant motion, have a Fut. -ewot/ 
viz., 'd'its, not, nXiia, nftiot, gi(o, /so), Fut nXsiKTia, (svato, etc. 

(7) The Subj. and Opt. Perf. pass, of xixrrifiat, fdfjivrifMn, is formed in 
a regular way ; as Subj. xixtatjia^ Opt x&tjjifitip and -^ff^v, Subj. ftsfi- 
viafMii, Opt fUfiVTjiJifpf and '(^fiip', etc. In general, these tenses are form- 
ed in the Contracts as elsewhere, viz. by a Part, and the verb elfd. 

(8) Some verbs in -dm (^ero), TtsivdcOf difdu, and some others) take ^ 
instead of a in the contracted forms ; as ida -&, l^deig -fjg (not l^^g), ^u 
-J (not Cgf), etc. ; Imperf. contracted, eSrjg, fSrj, etc. 

(9) The epic and the different dialects made minute changes almost 
without number in the contracted verbs ; which can be learned only fix>m 
the lexicons and from practice. 
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Verbs in -fi*. 

^ 78. Leading Peculiarities of the these verbs. 
(1) One distinguishing trait is, that they receive the tense-end- 
ings and those which designate person, without any union-vowel be- 
tween themselves and these endings. A second is, that they ac- 
centuate the ante-penult, in the ground-form ; a third, that they are 
all augmented forms and secondary ; a fourth, tlial they are found 
no where but in the Pres. and Imperf. of all the voices, and Aor. 
2 of the act. and middle, and scarcely any of them in all these ten- 
ses ; a fifth, that they have personal endings peculiar to them- 
selves ; a sixth, that mere fragments, e. g. a particular tense only, 
or a part of one, are commonly used in the forms under considera- 
tion. 

Note 1. With the exception of lunTjfAi, t^i;/!*, SldfOfAi, and hifu, there 
is no verb of this class which has even all the three tenses named as be- 
longing to them ; and such verbs as are employed in these irregular forms, 
often have regular corresponding forms also, in the same tenses. 

(2) All verbs in -i;ju* -w/u^, are derivates of roots -ciw, -€0), or ow, 
i. e. of contract verbs ; those in -pvfic -vvvfjn^ come from verbs in 
-uo) (o)), or from some of the contract forms. 

Note 1. (a) To find the root in -vkm or -wfi*, drop the -fih shorten 
the vowel that precedes it, add the usual and regular -of ending of the 
Present, and throw away the prosthetic syllable ; e. g. Ibrri^fK, root crrecej; 
Tl&flfju, root ^ew, dtdfofu, root dom, (h) In the forms -vv/ai -yyv/u*, drop 
these, and add the -m / as dsianrvfit ddxfo' xogiwv/Ai, xogiot. 

Note 2. The prosthetic syllable belongs only to verbs in -17/ui and 
-Wfi». Here it is made by I when the verb begins with two consonants or 
with a vowel, as oraa), iimj/ur §o), HrjfAi ; but by » joined with the first con- 
sonant of the root and prefixed, when there is but one consonant at the 
begmning, as d^ito, xi^rifu (t for ^, § 10. R. 4) ; dooi, dld(o/AL Verbs in 
"Yviit admit no prosthetic syllable. 

(3) The penult long vowel of these verbs is retained in the 
sing, of all the tenses in the Indie. Active; and also in the dual 
and plur. of Aor.* 2, the cases of Tld^rifii, dtdcDfit, and itji*^ only ex- 
cepted, in which verbs the vowel is here short in the dual. The Pas^ 
sive is distinguished specially by having the same vowel short 
throughout, in the Indicative. 

Note 4. The irregularities of these verbs are so great, that no rules 
for their formation in general throughout the tenses, can be given to any 
serious advantage. They are best learned from the paradigm. 
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Vbrbs in "fu. (AcUvt). 









deixvvfn \'Vg 



INDICATIVE. 

-jjo"* -otTOf l-OTOf l-afjup j-cnc 

"tiat "tiov |-CToy |-e/i€y -ere 

-«<r* -oTOf \-o%ov l-ofuy Uoie 

-wr* -i/Toy l-VToy |-i*/i«v j-vre 



-OifTl 

-iiffi- or -6a<7t 
-oi/a* or -oaai 
-vai or vaa* 



Pres. 









SUBJUNCTIVE. 
"ft i-?Toy l-^TOf l-wjMcy l-^ie 

-^J I -WTOf -oiToy I -w/isy -c5t« 



-WO"* 



OPTATIVE. 



Pres. 



Unaifpf 
I didolfiv 



-n^ 


-»i 


-fjtov 
-aitov 






-am 


-m 


-^ 


"tjTOV 

-tixov 


"tltfjV 


•■fJfifV 




'ijg 

-OK 


-0* 


-TjflOV 

'OXxov 

'OllOV 


"Ohrpf 


-olfuy 


-oltt 

-0*Tfi 



-a*ey 

-sisv 

-ourav 
-ouv 



Pres. 



IMPERATIVE. 





iora^* 


-aTO) 


-atov 


-ttttOP 




-ate 1 


\ta^n 










1 




tl&nt 


-erw 


-nov 


-fiTcoy 


% 


-«Tfi 




ll^H 














dldo^i, 


-OTft) 


-oToy 


-OToiy 




-OTC 




dldov 














dslxvvd^i 


-i/Tfii 


-VToy 


-VKOV 




-VT€ 




ddxvv 













-Toxray or -ayraiy 
-Toway or -oyxwy 
-Tfiwray or-vyrctiy 



INFINITIVE. 



Pres. 






Pres. 



PARTICIPLE. 

undg -aea -ay 

Ti^</$ -cTo-a -fi'y 

di,dovg -ovaa ^ov, GrCD. oyTO(> etc. 

dtumg -vaa -vv 
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INDICATIVE. 






'i(nriv 


^9 


-n 


-atoy 


-atriv 


-afiiv 


-ats ! -ffo'flfi' 




hl^ 


-1?. 


-n 


-cToy 


-itriv 


^BfitV 


-fiT8 


-ccrai' 




hl&ovv 


-^6*5 


-8t 












Impf. 


idldm 


-W? 


-« 


-OToy 


-OTTjV 


"OfltV 


-OTe 


-oaay 




ididow 


-OVf 


-ov 










(Id/dofy) 


i idBixvw 


-v? 


"V 


-vroy 


-mrpf 


-VflSV 


-VTS 


-vaay 


^ idsixvvov ' -vsg 


"VS 


i 




1 




INDICATIVE. 






liTnp' 


-'?? 


-1? -lyroy 


-n^vy -w^v 


-lyw 


-i}(ro(v 


%or.2 


f;V 


-1?? 


-1? -CTOf 


-hrpf -SfiBV 


-«T« 


-ea«y 




edfov 


-ft)5 


-fii 


-OTOV 1 


-orriv 


-OfiSV 1 


-ow 


-ocray 



Aor.2 



(TTcS 


-v^ 


^01 


'V? 


d& 


-^9 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 






•ijtov 


-rJTOV 


-WfJlSV 


-^te 


fITOV 


-IJJOV 


-OifUV 


•^te 


-mov 


-WTOy 


-UtfAtlf 


-me 



-tain 



Aor.2 



araifiv 


-^ 


^slfip 


-vs 


dolr}v 


-n^ 



OPTATIVE. 



-fj l-i^Toy 

-^ I '■fJTOV 
-Tj I -IftOV 









'Oeey or -i^ay 
-zis¥ or -lyaay 
-owy or -f^av 



Aor.2 



d6g{d6^i) 



IMPERATIVE. 



-ero)! -hov 

-OTW I -OTOy 



-£TO)V I 



-?jTfi I -i^To»(ray, etc. 
-STS -rro)(r«v, etc. 
-018 I -OTftKray, etc. 



INFINITIVE. 

Aor. 2 •d^styo^ 
dovvou. 



Aor.2 



PARTICIPLE. 

(TTcig -aaa -ay 
S^tig "iifjoi -ey 
J(wg -ov<ya -ov Gen. -oyro^ 



^ In the N. Test., dvd^a, xcnd(ia here, from fi^fii ; so drdara. 
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Vc&BS IN -fu (Pastwe), 



Pres. 



Pros. 



unofjMt 


-atu 


didofjiai 
ddanrvftm 


xl&ri 


didafiat 


-V 

-V 



-TIU 
-TOi 



-TIU 
-TO* 



-1|Tai 

-^Ta* 



INDIC- 

"VflS&OP 

SUBJUNC- 



Pres. 



lataifAfiP 
dsix^volfirip 



-0 

-o 
-o 
-o 



-TO 
-TO 
-TO 
-TO 



OPTA- 



IMPER- • 



Pres. 



Imperf. 



idtiaivvfArpf 



MTTaO'O) 

tlSstro 

xi&w) 

dldoao 

dldov 

dsixrwro 



-aeo (-TO)) 
"Sao (-ov) 
-oao (-ov) 

-WTO 



-vud-m 



-OTO 
-CTO ^ 
-OTO 

-vto 



"dfisd'or 
-ifud'oy 
-ofis&oy 

-VfUd^Ot 



Pres. 



INFINITIVE. 

jld-ttrd-ai, 
dldoad^at 



Pres. 



PARTICIPLE. 

iatdfwyog -^ -ov 
tiS'ifMtfog -fi -ov 
didofAStfog -fj -or 
duxrv(Asvog-vi -or 
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ATIVE. 

-oeS-or 
TIVE. 

-TJffS'OV 

TIVE. 

-aiaS'ov 

~Ol(T&OV 

ATIVE. 



-afrS-Qv 

-md-ov 

-oiT'd'or 
-ve&ov 









-vnd-amv 






-dtfud-a 



-olfiB&a 



"Wrd^B 


-artm 


-BtT&B 


-«Kro* 


-otrS's 


-ortm 


-w^a 


-vrtat 



-rjfrd'B 



"Oiad'B 

-lUld-B 

-ourds 
-oktS-b 



-aaS'B 

"Btrd-B 






-airto 
-bIvto 



-aad^oHToiVy etc. 
-iaS-oHraVf etc. 
-oc^ttHrav, etc. 
"Vc^foeWy etc. 



-aud^op 


-aa&riv 


-BaS'ov 


"Ba&riv 


-offd^or 


"Oa^riv 


"Vad-ov 


^C'dip' 



-ifiB-d-oy 
''Bu&&a 

'^fiBd'a 
-VfiBd^a 



-afrd-B 

-Sff-d-B 

^oad-B 

-VnS'B 



-avto 

-OVTO 

-vrto 
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PAKADieif 8, BTC. 



Q O Q 

S S K 

«3 "3 >3 



I'll 

I I I 



2 o 



i 



^§ 4 



I I 



I 



O 

o 

a 
a 




2 2 2 

B & O 
I I I 



23 Q Q 
S 2 H 

I I I 



?? 



I 



3 
•5 



3 



7K ^ ^ 
? ? ? 



S: rrr 






Hi 



o 

<1 









5» S 



S S b 

O «g O 
I I I 



J "3 J 'I 



b IP 



e H ;j» ^ ^o o 



If- 



o >* *« 

b C> •© 






o 



o 



o 

< 
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^ 79. Note$ on the Verbs in -/u*. 

(1) Verbs in -v^it have, for the most part, a corresponding form in -vw, 
which is declined as Verba Pura, and is often employed in all the tenses, 
instead of the forms in -i;p. 

(2) In the Imperf. sing, all the verbs in -p (the first conj. only ex- 
cepted, viz. Ifftrifti) usually have forms like the barytones in -« ; and the 
2 and 3 pers. sing, are generally of this kind. Even in the case of urn^/ui^ 
the Ionic has such forms in the Imperf., e. g. untav, ttnag, una, etc. In 
the Present, the 1 pers. sing, is generally of the form in -^» ; the other per- 
sons often take the barytone form, i. e. they appear as if coming from 
hndfOf n&im, dMns, etc. 

(3) The student will observe, that in the Subj. and Opt. modes, act. 
and passive, the accent does not fall back (where it might and would in 
regular verbs) upon the root-syllable, but remains (where it can) on ihe syl- 
lable of ike ending which comes next after it; e. g. t*^tw (not x/^oy), 
dtdoiiov (not dldonoif), loreu/uai (not loroi/ia^), didola&ov (not dldour&oif), 
etc. Such are the usual forms. But still, in the Passive and Middle, both 
in the Opt. and Subj., there are forms which appear to come from bary- 
tones in -0), and have the common accentuation and forms ; e. g. t/^cd/uo* 
{not Tt&aiAai), Opt. riS^olfirpf (not ti^slfitpf), didotfAai, (not dMfiai\ etc. 
These cases of peculiar accentuation belong to conj. 2 and 3 ; but even in 
conj. 1. (unafjiaL), the accenttmtion in the Opt. sometimes follows the same 
rule of exception to the general principle here, although the forms do not ; 
as UnalfiriVf unaio, unato, etc. (not unalo, UrtalTO, etc., according to the 
usual accentuation.) 

(4) The reader should also observe, that in the Subj. and Opt. through- 
out, of the verbs in -v/u*, the forms are' borrowed from the barytone -tw, 
and accented in the regxdar way. This class of verbs form no Aor. 2, act 
or middle. Some exceptions to the first remark, (e. g. dalvvTOf 7t7J/pvtOy 
etc.), appear to be formed by syncope, 

(5) The syncopated forms of the dual and plur. Opt act, in the three 
first conjugations, are exhibited in the paradigm. The Passive forms of 
the Opt. resemble this syncope throughout 

(6) The Imper. Aor. 2 middle puts a circumflex on the simple forms, 
in the 2 pers. sing. ; which a dissyllabic preposition moves back ; e. g. 
S^ov and also ivd^ov, but xaia^ov. Out of the 2 pers. sing., the accentua- 
tion is as usual ; e. g. IV^wr^c, xardd^siT&B, etc. 

(7) The dialects occasion a great variety of changes in these irregular 
verbs. Some of these are, (a) Prolongation of forms ; e. g. ^<i5. Ion. ^^ 
Epic dsla ; so atm, <ni(o, (rniat, etc. ; da, dwat, Opt. ^^17 for doiri in the N. 
Test., etc. (b) The Inf. in -fiey -fieyai, as n^sfAsy, -n&ifitvai, for ti&iyai; 
SofASPj dofievat, for dovvai>, etCi (c) So hiSsa (Ion.) for hl&rp^f hl&ep (epic) 
for htdstrav, dMmi (Dor.) for didovob, tiS-iatat (Ion.) for tl&trtaiy etc. 

(8) It not unfrequently happens, that verbs which have a Pres. and 

16 
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1%I § 80. Rs«vi.A& TIBN8I8 OF Verbs in ^/iu. 

Imperf. only (such as verbs -tfcn -om -om form), also exhibit an Aor. 3 as 
if they came from ^fu. So aqpw, tdvp, sfirpf, $<p-d7pf, frXi;v, M/vtw, etc., 
whose ground-forms are <pvn, dvoty palm, fp&ai^n, (tldia), Y^yifwntm (/yoeo), 
etc. The reason of this is apparent, viz., because Uiose ground-forms in 
-vflo, etc., allow no Aor. 2 ; consequently a root in -p is assumecL from 
which Aor. 2 is constituted. 

General Remark. Usually no verbs in -^ij/u or -o)/u» are formed, ex- 
cept from dUsyUabic roots. Longer forms appear to have been cacopho- 
nous to a Greek ear, in these conjugations. 

^ 80. Formation of the other tenses of verbs in -fi*. 

(1) In general these are formed regularly , as if they were deri- 
vates of verbs in -a« -m -ow -vw ; and therefore need no special 
rules. But, 

(2) The Aor. and Fut. passive take a short vowel in the Toot 
throughout. 

E. g. M&rpf, %9&fitrofMir iaw^tpf, attit&ii(rofieu' idod^ip, 6o&r\iTOfL»i,, etc. 

(3) The Perf. and Pluperf. passive^ op the contrary, take a long 
syllable ; as re'&etfjiai, dednyfjicti, etc. 

Note 1. But htfifn and dldwfAi adopt a short vowel in the Perfect ; 
e. g. ifrtafuxh didofjiat. In the Perf. act. Inf , the form katiyai (for Icmj- 
xiyab) is used in the N. Testament. 

Note 2. The verbs t/^/ua, trifu, dUftofn have an irregular Aor. 1 ac- 
tive, viz., t&ijKa, fjna, $doma. But out of the Indie, these forms are not 
employed. Their similarity to the Perf probably occaEnoned the Perf. of 
the verbs tldiifu and hjfAt to assume an irregular form, viz., je&sma, uxOf 
Pass, xl&uniu, ^lAUt (et instead of the regular tj), 

^ 81. Anomalous Verbs in -^u*. 

(1) The three principal ones are from the old roots lai, to send^ 
place, clothe ; *a>, to be ; and ?o), to go. They assume respective- 
ly the ground-forms iti/Ai, elfil, and ^Ific (see <^ 78. 2) ; and in many 
of their derivate forms, they either coinc^e, or approximate very 
nearly to each other. H«nce the importance of paradigms for the 
learner. 
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I. "ItiiAi from f w, to sendy etc. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Ind. Pres. hifu -iy$ -i^» -aroy -atop -afiBP -axB -aat or -elo-t. Subj* 
Pres. t& -fjg -J, etc Opt. Pres. Ib^jv -fl/ff, etc. Imp. Pres. ui {Mi) 
wTw, etc. Inf. iivat. Pan. islg -sura -sy. Imperf. hw ( W), lettf, etc. 
(as if from ii(o). Also ii^v -^$, etc. 3 pers. plur. Way. Indie. Fut. 
i](T(o. Aor. 1. ^xo (li?xa). Perf. suca, Pluperf. eixeiv. Aor. 2, (no sing.); 
plural, e/uey, Irs, Ib-oy, or (with augment) e^y, sirs, elo'ai'. Subj. £ -^^g, 
etc. Opt. c?i7v -1}$, etc. ; and plur. contracted, tlfisy, bIts^ cley. Imper. 
c( (^S-i), hta, etc. Inf. shaL Part, tig, Bltra, ev, 

PASSIVE. 

Pres. IsfiM, Imperf. Ufitiv, Perf. sifiai. Pluperf. sifj,riv, Aor. 1. i&ipf {BX&rpf). 
In the N. Test, iq>B(ovtat (Doric) 3 plur. Perfect pass., for a<pB%rtah 
from aqii^fti, 

MIDDLE. 

Ind. Fut tjtrofAai, Aor. 1 ^ndfi/rpf. Aor. 3 ^w^y (s^i^y). Subj. o)/uaf. Imper. 
oiv. Inf. ^^at. Part. c)u«yo^ -ti -op. 

Note 1. The simple verb ti^/ii is seldom used ; but the compounds 
aplfl/Uy oKplTjfu, i(pl^fjtif fiBd^lfi^Ly ^Ifjfu, Ttgo'ihjfAt, vifljifAi, etc., occur so of- 
ten, that it becomes indispensable for the student to be acquainted with 
the inflections of the simple verb. After these all the compounds are 
modelled of course, with such exceptions as inserting or omitting the 
necessary aspirates, etc., necessarily occasion. 

II. Verbs eif^l to 6c, and dfii to go. 

(2) These are most easily distinguished, where they nearly re- 
semble each other, by their accentuation ; and the best method of 
learning them, is, to place them by the side of each other. 



Indie. Pres. 


Bud, sfg or bI, i<ni ifnop, iarop 
bJiju, sTg or c^ buh Vtop, Vtop 


i(T(uVf iati, Bial 
tfjtsp, tVe, VuiTi '« 


Subj. Pres. 


&, ^g, I, etc. 
l^, %, %, etc. 




Opt Pres. 


BXfiP, e%, d^, etc. * 
fotfct, -oig -01., etc. 




Imper. 


Xad^i (Icro), Bxnfa (^toi), etc. 
X&i, few, etc. 




Inf. 


Apoh 
Upm 




Part. 


9» 1 >» 

«»v, awra, op 
IflSy, Itruaa, Up 
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124 $ 81. Anomalous Verbs in -p. 

Iniper£ i}y, rig, i) or ijit fiior, etc. 3 plur. tjmxp 

jjsh -8*5 -«* -«*TOi', etc. 3 plur. ^saar 

Fut. (of BifjU to be), urofAUi, Icrj? (-«/), cuctoi or eorai, ieoii^w, etc. Ira- 

perf. (middle) from sifii to &e, fifMriP. Fqt. middle (of el/it lo go\ ^o- 

fiah Aor. 1 tlfrdfifiy. 

Note I. Of both these verbs there are a great variety of forms in 
the poets, dialects, etc., which the lexicons now exhibit, and also the larg- 
er grammars ; e. g. (from Bifd to he) Subj. m, tfjg, etc. ; Opt. toifit, etc. 
Imp. ortonf (for laronrciv) ; Inf. sfiBP, ifMvaij ^evcri, etc., (for ehab) ; Part. 
iiiv -owo, etc., Imperf. ca» ?/«, lor, untop, etc. 

The Imperf. of slfii (to go) has also fi'ia, or ^iby -sg -c, etc. ; also ^r, ^g, bIj 
tfur, *Tc, tauK Aor. 2 Toy, etc. 

(3) The verb eifti (to be) is an enclitic in the Present, the 2 
pers. sing, only excepted, which is never so. Blfil is enclitic, how- 
ever, only when it stands in a proposition where it connects a sub- 
ject (expressed or implied) and a predicate. . 

Note 1. When it merely asserts existence, e. g. S'sog i<nh, it takes 
the accent, but generally transfers it (in the 3 pers. sing.) to the first sylla- 
ble of the word. The same transfer takes place, when i(nl stands after 
(tfff, owe, fi, and after tovt', aH' ; e. g. oifx B(nt, tovt' cot*, etc. Elsewhere, 
however, when it is prevented simply by the state of the preceding word, 
etc., from being enclitic, it retains its tone on the ultimate, as in the par- 
adigm ; e. g. Xoyog i(ni, iyad^og S*i(nL 

Note 2. The verb bIhi (to go) is the only verb in -fii, from a root ha, 
i. e. from a root whose first letter is lota. Its Presi el^« has the -sense of 
the Fut., 1 toUl go. 

III. The verbs q^Vf*^^ ne7fiai, and oUa (iatjfii), 

(5) (t>fjiAl is declined like YattifAi^ and is otherwise irregular on- 
ly in regard to its accentuation in the Present, where (like H/il) 
it is an enclitic, and when accented places the tone on the ultimate. 
But the 2 pers. sing. (q>yg) is not enclitic. 

Note I. The Subj. is (jpw. Opt. q>altjv, Imper. <jp«^*, Inf q>apai. Part 
<pag. The Imperf. is Bqytfy -r^g -tj ojov -dtfjv, etc., also (by aphaeresis) the 
Imperf. sing., 1 and 3 pers., is tir, ♦) (for <pijv, 9^.) 

KeTfjiai is deponent, and its derivates appear to come from xita 
and x*ia). 

Hence from the latter, in the Pres., xBifiat -^ai -tui, etc., Imperf. ixslfiijr 
"(TO -TO, etc., Inf nHiT'&ai, Imp. xuao, Part. tcBlfisvog ,• but the Subj. (fixnn 
sifico,) xiagAai, -97, etc. : Opt., xBolfitiv ^010, etc. 
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(6) Ol8a is an anomalous Perf. 2 (in reality from ^i^w), used 
like the Present as to sense. In the older grammarians this word 
is derived from "iotifAi, 

It is declined thus : oida^ oltT&a (for oldaa&a), olds Vinov -ov XefAtVy 
Ibrs, XijafTi. But in the other modes the oi, is dropped, and h of the root 
resumed ; as Subj. Mto^ Opt^ aldsl/riv, (Imp. ttrS-t, Xatia, etc.) Inf. u^haiy Part* 
u^uiq -i/mx -Off. Plup. 2, jf^ay -ug -8*, etc. (Attice jidri -^q -ri, ri(Tfisv, etc.) 

Remarks on Anomalous Verbs, 

(7) In all the late grammars there is a large class of these inserted. 
This indeed is very useful and convenient for beginners ; but such verbs 
may be found equally well in the better lexicons. As I aim at brevity, 
where there is no important sacrifice to be made by it, I shall simply 
name the defective verbs of the N. Test, here, remitting the reader to the 
most recent lexicons of Wahl, Bretschneider, and Robinson, which will 
give him the synopsis which he needs of these verbs. 

The defective verbs in the N. Test, are a/w, alqita, a%ov(a, a^iaQjifo, 
aifixofAoiLf avoiytOy inavrdta, anoyittlvia, ititoXXvfAi,, dgnaSto, av^dvta, ^Qumai- 
vfo, PiOfOt pXa<ndv(Oy yafiim, yeXatOf ylyvofiai, dldmfn, diaxw, dvat, sldto, etnw, 
ixxi<», iitaivifa, iTttoQxioj^ tQxofAav, svghxw, ^dta, ^xo), d-villio, xatayvvfth 
%aj(XKaUo, xajaXtliKo, negdryvfiVf xsgdalva, xXaita, 9cXinrta, Kgdita, nqifiafiat, 
xgvTrrta, vlirna, oixTslgm, ofivvm, ogdta, naiC(o, niwfiai, nivta, ninxoi, ^m, 
<ToiXnii(o, injfiaiv(a, (rnovda^to, arrjQi^ta, xpayBiv, q)alv(0, (pavaxta, q>ig(a, <pvw, 

Several of these, however, can hardly be called defective verbs, when 
compared with a multimde of others in the Greek language. But as 
there is more or less of irregularity attached to them in some respects, 
they are here classed together. 

<^ 82. Verbal Adjectives or Verbals. 

(1) In general, verbs may form two classes of these, viz., (a) 
Those ending in tog -rij -to v. (6) Those ending in t€os -tia -ttov. 

Note 1 . The first class have simply a passive meaning, as Xttaog 
spoken ; or else (more usually) they designate what mayor can be done, etc., 
as aigetog sligilde ,- but sometimes have an active meaning, as fjuvnog, watt- 
ing ; and lastly, at times, the same meaning as verbals in -tsog, e. g. 
fiimop itnl, one must live. The second class (in -tiog) denote what must 
be done, as alqniov, capiendum, eligendum. 

(2) The most convenient rule for forming these, is to* take Aor. 1 
passive as the root ; then reject the ending --(^lyv and the augment «, 
and you have the stem ; to this append -vos or "tiog^ and change 
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the aspirate of the stem into a tenuis^ that it may correspond with 
the T of the ending ; ^ 10. R. 2. 

E. g. Uym, iXix'&fiP, laaog' axqkpn^ iatQifp&tiP^ at^emo^ ' ipdirn, iq>dfi-' 
&tp^, q>ilfiTiog ' navoi, inava&ipf, nawnog, etc. 



^ 83. ADVERBS. 

(1) These are divided into two general classes, original and de- 
rived. 

(2) We may call those original, whose derivation cannot be satis- 
factorily shewn ; e. g. fiaXa, raxa, hvd^a^ i%t!, nov, rots, etc. The 
consideration of these belongs merely to the lexicon. 

(3) Derived adverbs are divided into various classes ; viz., 

(a) Th<:>se which come from adjectives, and terminate in -oi?; 
e. g. aogxfg, aoqiiSg. 

Note 1. These are formed by appending -oag to the root of the ad- 
jective ; e. g. fiiyag, root fuyaX^ ^yaXtag; a(a<pQw, root adtpgov^ aoiHpgoyms' 
XagUi^y root /o^Acyr, /a^csWo)^, etc. Adjectives in -og -^g which are oxy- 
tones, form adverbs with a circumflex on the uliimaU ; e. g.' xaXogj ita- 
X&g; a%Qi§rig^ iatqbP&g» But adjectives paroxytone form adverbs accented 
in the same w&y ; as aid^ifh^^ oAd-ddmg, All adverbs from adjectives in 
-4;^ make adverbs paroxytone^ because the Gen. (which developed the true 
root) is paroxytone ; as ^dvg, '^dititg, the Gen. of the adjective being ^diog, 

(6) Those which come from adjectives, and still preserve the 
form of adjectives. These are, (a) Such as are in the neut. gen- 
der, either sing, or plural. 

E. g. TaxVf fAi^xgoVf fAixgot, The neut. plural, however, is seldom used 
advwbially in prose, except in the comp. and superl. degrees. 

(b) Such as take the form of the Dat. sing, feminine. 

E. g. such as xoivrj commonly^ iSlif privatdy^ etc. But the Dat in such 
a case is more commonly written without the subscript », as el;p^, d^x^^ etc. 

(c) Those which assume or retain the forms of nouns, or add a 
paragogic syllable to them. 

These are, (1) The Ace. without a preposition ; as 0^/17 v ai first, (2) 
Those which take the forms of various cases united with prepositions ; as 
nagaxgvifm immediately, ngovgyov eerviceably, innadiiif aside, eiUi, (3) Those 
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which append to nouns the paragogics 'd'w,<d'iy de, {^e, (r«, ol, dovj ojl, ^, tl, 

'I, I 

E. g. ovQavod-BT, ovQWo^i^ oVitovde, ^Ad^va^t, ^Ad-rjyfiaty ^lad^fioi, fiot- 

(d) Some are derived from the roots of verbs ; e. g. %Qv^8fiv 
from ^Qvittto^nkiydriv from TiAixw. 

(c) Some are derived from prepositions by suffixing -crf ; as avw 
from ava, xaroi from %ajiy etc. Some few have this ending which 
are otherwise derived ; as ourcw, oniam^ etc. 

(4) Comparison of adverbs. In respect to this, adverbs re- 
semble adjectives ; as we might naturally expect from their kindred 
signification. The comparison is usually made, by assuming the 
form of the neut. sing, of adjectives for the comparative degree, 
and the neut, plural for the superlative. 

E. g. <Toq>&g, aofpmtqov, (Toqxatara' aUrxQoig, aXaxi^, aXaxi^frta. 

Note 1. Not a few adverbs, however, which are derived from preposi- 
tiond, etc., form the comparison by -tiqa and -toto) ; e. g. ayco, avwtiqm, 
avunwim; and even some others, as iyyvQ, iyyvrigfOy iyyvtdtto. 

Note 2. Some take ^tag even in the comp. and superi. degrees ; as 
aljl&cig, aXfi&einiQfog, alTjd-ecndtong, A few, moreover, are irregular in 
their comparison, in like manner with adjectives ; as fjuila, /iMtUoy, (jmIut- 
TO* Syxh a<r(Tov, ayxi'Otou 



^84. PREPOSITIONS. 

(1) The primitive prepositions are the following eighteen ; viz., 
ifAq^l, dvd, dvrl, dno, did, tig, iv^ /$, inl, xatd, (Aivd, nngd, negl, nqo, 
ngog, avv, vmg, vno. These are all oxytones ; and these only are 
united with verbs without changing their form. 

Note 1. When the dissyllabic prepositions here enumerated (ifiq)l, 
avdf arrl, did excepted) follow the noun which they govern, they shift 
their accent to the first syllable ; e. g. jovtw niqh So, also, when they 
are used as adverbs ; e. g. iym ndqa I am preaerU, for 4yw ndqu^. 

(2) The prepositions in most common use may be classed ac- 
cording to their regim6n ; viz., 

(a) Such as govern the (Jen. only ; viz., avti, ano, in (l|), bvshcc^ nqo. 
(h) The Dat only ; viz., h, avv, (c) The Ace. only ; viz., avd, ug (fe). 
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(d) Sueh as govern the Gen. and Ace. ; viz., dta, mxree, wtiQ. (e) Such 
as govern the Gen.^ Dat, and Ace. ; as ifjupl, ttlj (uta, nagd^ ntql, nqoq, 

V7T0, 



REMARK ON INTERJECTIONS. 



As these words are mere exclamations of grief, joy, etc., and 
are immutable, there need nothing be said in respect to them 
here. It is well however to remark, that (S before the Voc. has the 
circumflex ; but employed as an exclamation it takes the acute («5) ; 
yet there is no uniformity here in the various editions. 



^ 85. Formation of derived or secondary words. 

(1) The meaning of this is, that one class of words must be con- 
sidered as simple or original, they being invented in order to express 
the first ideas respecting any particular thing or action ; while 
another class are secondary, i. e. of such a form and signification as 
to render it quite probable that they were derived from other and 
primitive words. To exhibit the principles which regulate the form- 
ation of this latter class of words, is the object of the present section. 

Note 1. Grammarians,' at lea^t the more cautious and intelligent of 
them, do not pretend with absolute certainty to distinguish in all cases, 
the primary from the secondary words. But in general they assume the 
principle, that the shorter and more simple words, the names of obvious 
things, actions, etc, are primitive^ and others derived or secondary. 

DERIVATE VERBS. 

(2) To the root of the primitive word, is sufiixed one of the 
following endings, viz., cctu -/w -eixa -ow -afoi -/fw^-a/vw -iJyai, in 
order to constitute the more tisual classes of derived verbs. Be- 
tween these classes, however, there are some distinctions as to 
sense ; e. g. 

(a) Verbs in -em -evcj, (formed from nouns of every kind of 
ending), usually express the state^ or action^ or practice of that 
which the original noun designates. 
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£. g. fiaatXeig a king, fitwtXtvia to reign ; doCilo; a tervan^i ^viUvcA fo 
«enie ; jcMt'ow^ a pariaker, uotvavm to participate^ etc. ; 7t6X$/AQg war, noXtfititf 
to practict war ; m^loq a fivie, avlitv to play on the flute ; innog a horse^ 
iumMvew to risk on lwr$fhacky etc. Id general, endings of this sort are in" 
tramiUvt ; but not without some exceptions, as fflh>g, q^wUcD Ihve, 

(b) Verbs in -«w. These naturally spring from nouns in -« -17, 

of Dec. I. But some others are included also. These mostly 

signify the possession of some quality or attribute; but some of them 

signify Xo practice that which the noun designates. 

E. g. xofitihair, 9tofi^¥ to have long hair; Xlnogfat, Xm^p to be fat; also 
fio^ cry, fiodw to cry out ; tifAt} honour, tifji^p to do honour, etc. 

(c) Verbs in -ow. These come mostly from words belonging to 
Dec. IL, and signify the making of any thing into that which the 
root indicates; ot the using that thing in any way ; or the furnish- 
ing one mth such things or causing one to be subject to its in- 
fluence^ etc. 

£. g. dovlog a slave, dovXom to enslave ; xQ'^og gold, xit^ota to gUd; Ttvq 
fire, nvqofo to put into thcfre; migop wing, frr^octi to furnish wOh wings ; 
atavgog a cross, (navgoat to crucify. 

(d) Verbs in "vvm come from adjectives, and signify the mak- 
ing or ca/using any thing to be such as the adjective implies. 

"El, g. ijdvvsiv to make sweet, from ^dvg sweet ; ainvvvuv to make vcntr^ 
able, from asfivog venerable, etc. 

Note 1. Verbs in -alvoa sometimes have the like meaning, as Xtvttalysii^ 
to make white ; but oftentimes these are neuter verbs, as jifodnra/ycii' to be 
enraged, etc. ; and sometimes they express other shades of meaning, a» 
oTifMthm to signify, eUi. 

(e) Verbs in -afw -^w. The first ending comes more natur- 
ally firom nouns in Dec. I., but is not limited to such. The variety 
of signification in verbs of these classes is too great to be brought 
under any definite heads. When they come fix)m proper namesy 
however, they signify acting, looking, speaking, etc., like those which 
are designated by die noun; e. g. MM^uv to act like a Mede; 
0di7mlCecv to take sides mth Philip, etc. 

RxMA&KS. Comparison qf v&rbal forms in ihe JV. Ttikunent. 8omd 
4erivate ^rms are more firequent hero tbaa 10 elaamo Greek $ viz., 
(l)fhrmsw^; which jttwid aomolimetf whers we might «qpe9t ftrnit 

17 
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ID et/oi, e. g. datajofn (classic, datcnsvm) ; or in -iCw, as iifwtrom (class* 
iqnmrKw) ; or in -wo), as x^cmxioo) (class, je^oiwto) ; or -tMf as c&BPom 
(class. (r^m»). (2) JTonn* tn -/fw are very freqaeDt, and aris6 from roots 
of all kinds, even the most diverse ; e. g. dnyfioniin f\rom duyfia^ nd&UCn 
from ntXotvg, algnil^ta from aiQtaigy etc (3) Fortns in -oftf and -svw, though 
unusual, occur; e. g. yijTCMx^o), aiyux^ai, etc.; li&ntBVu, fjiaysim, etc. 
(4) Fer&9 tn -^oi, are rather more frequent than usual ; e. g. y^d-to, xt^d-on, 
aXiid-w, etc. (5) Verbs in -intto are rare ; nor are they always inchoative, 
e. g. n»&vmua to make dnmk, yaiumcofjiat in the common passive sense. 

Special modes of forming derived verbs. 

(3) One of these is, by adding -oi to the root and augmenting 
it mtemally. 

£. g. notxiXog, noixlHoi ; (pagfjiaMOV, <pag(jux(T(TtOj etc. 

(4) Desiderative verbs are commonly formed fiom the Fut. of 
another verb, by changing -aen into -af/w. 

E. g. yeXdaw I shaU laugh, ydaLcniot I long to laugh, 

NoTX 1. Sometimes -aw -xow are employed in forming verhs of this 
class ; e. g. ^avajdto 1 long for death ; mgattiyiaia I wish to be leader, etc 

(5) Frequentatives take -fw. 

So altsiv to ask, altl^ttp to ask repeatedly, i. e. to beg. But the reader 
is not to suppose that all verbs in -fo) belong to this class ; this would 
be a great mistake. 

(6) Inchoatives are formed by -cyxw. 

Thus ^j5ao) / am young, ^/Jaoxw / am becoming young. But this 
ending is not limited solely to conveying this sense. It sometimes has a 
simple meaning ; as ntnlaxm I give to drink. 

Note 1. The poetic lmper£ ending -tntov (§ 71. 6. a), has no relation 
to this. 

Derivation of Nouns, 

(7) The number of derivates of this class from verbs is so great, 
and the modes of derivation so various, that all attempts fully to 
classify them would be vain. Three leading classes, however, may 
be named. 

(a) The masc. endings -wj -tr^g -ttiq -rmg, and the fem. endings •-€*» 
-i^(T» -T«5 "tsiga -tgia "tgtg, usually denote agemts ; e. g. ygaq>svg scrihe^ 
avhqifig piper (masc), avlrfiglg piper (fem.) iriieiga deliverer (fem.), etc. 
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{b) The endings -<ng -^ig ~mg denote action or the doing of any thing, 
usage of any kind, etc. ; as nga^ig, no^cig, fdfi^(Tiq, etc. 

(c) The endings -a -»; -oq -fir} -fjLoq more usually (not exclusively) de- 
note abstract qudlUy ; ^as j^or^^cr, yvdfirii odvgftog, etc. 

(d) The names of the insirviment, etc., more usually end in -rfjgior 
"TQOV -rga -iiov ; as Xomi]qi>ov bathing tvh, Xovrqov bath, bgxv^^Qot pi(^^ fo^ 
dancing, xovgiiov barber's shop, etc. 

(8) Nouns derived from adjectives usually denote the abstract 
quality of the adjectives. 

E. g. ooipla from ooq>oq, iXi^d-Bia from aXiji^i^$', etc. The endings are 
commonly -*« -eta '^onx -oia -crw^y -05 -trig. 

Remarks on N. Test, usage. Verbal derivations are, (1) The ending 
•-fiog, which is extended to several cases not extant in the classics ; e. g. 
neigaa/iog, irra<pia<rfMg, ^avruTfjiog, etc. (2) The endings -/ua -oig are 
peculiarly prevalent ; the first, as in panruTfjict, (aTt^rfia, ^rrt/jtio, aftrjf*a, 
etc., mostly (but not altogether) of an abstract meaning, or nomina actionis, 
like the Inf. mode ; the second (-oig), as dtxakHng, ^loarig, specially in the' 
£p. to the Hebrews, which also are nomina actionis. (3) The ending 
"fior^ is also used with an abstract meaning ; as in nXfjafwv^f nsurfiovfj, 
etc. (4) Concretes or agents from verbs in -afw -/fw -vfw have nothing 
peculiar in the N. Test., except some new formations ; e. g. jiaTtrun^g, 
'Ekhrpfunrig, etc. 

Adjective derivations are, (5) Nouns in -trig -oTiyj, from adjectives in 
-o;, etc., as ayioxr^g, xtkuoTtig, TiiALotfjg, used as abstracts. (6) Some nouns 
in -<rvyi7 and -/a, of the like signification ; as iXetifAocrvvfi, (AS/aXtaffvni, etc. ; 
so iXa<pqla, etc. (7) Nouns in >?/^^ov are neuters from adjectives. 

Derivation of adjectives. 

(9) The endings -*off -v%6g appended to nouns denote, that the 

attribute which the nouns designate belongs to some person or thmg. 

E. g. iflXifOg^ and (piXvjuog friendly, notdfiiog belonging to the river, etc. 

Note h In like manner adjectives in -aiog -iiog -owg -90 j (pro- 
longed form oi-iog) are mostly construed. 

(10) Adjectives in -«off -wog denote the material out of which 
any thing is composed. 

E. g. x^<^^og golden, Xl&ivog of stone. 

(11) Adjectives in -Qog -egog -^Qog -iXeog -tig -otig -ddtjg^ 
usually indicate fulness or abounding in the quality which they de- 
signate. 

So oUngog egmpassionate, nvgoug fiery, ipafifioidfig sandy, etc. 
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(la) Adjectires m -i/w ittcBcate nie/iiMwf or ^ftwtt fcr any 
particular purpose ; etc. 

E. g. xQn^''(J^ profiUibUj nittftog drinkMef etc. 

N. B. For vtrbd adjectives, see § 81. 

Remarks on N. Test, usage. {1\ The contested adjectives ff«^iaj(- 
aiog, imovinog, probably come from the participial forms ne^towroj iniov^ 
ca ; like Ixo^to^ fh>m kxovaou (2) The contested readings va^iyog and 
aaqiuxog, in 1 Cor. 3 : 1. Heb. 7 : 16, can hardly be doubtfiiL 2a^rog 
would mean, made ofJUsh, which would not be apposite. See No. 10. 
above. Endings, however, in -ivog occur in the N. Test^ vfrhich have 
relation to time ; e. g. oQ^gtvog, ngtaivog, which are later forms of Gre^k, 
instead of the earlier ones in ^log. 

As to verbals in -tog (§ 82), ntiS-og persuasive, in 1 Cor. 2 : 4, is a eon- 
tested form ; but it may mean persuasive, as may be seen in f 82. 1. So 
imdqainog (James 1 : 13) is capable of an acHve signification ; and nst&i^ 
t6g (Acts 26 : 23) may mean must svffer, agreeably to 6r. idiom ; § 82. 1. 

Derivation of peculiar Icinds of Nouns and Adje^ivet. 

(13) Diminutives. The endings are -toy -idiov -dior ^idfvg -agtw 
"VXXiop -vXXi>g -vdQiov -vipiov -a$ -uncog -tcnoy, etc. ; as naidlov little chSd, 
lx^{>di>w HUkftsh, etc. 

(14) Amflificatives. The endings are -tav -or|; as TmpiiMV tkiek or 
large head, nXovtal very rich. 

(15) Gentilia, i. e. those words which indicate the nation to which 
one belongs. The endiiigs are -tvg, -nfig -iarrig -icnrig (fem. -^); as 
JaQisvg a Dorian, SnagTiatfjg a Spartan, etc. 

Adjectives employed for the same purpose, end in -tog -cuog -opog 
'ivog, etc. ; as Koqiv^iog, ^A&ijvouog, etc. 

(16) Patronymics, i. e. those which indicate the name of the parent 
or ancestor. The endings are ^dfjg 'idfjg -adfjg -tadfig ; as ITsUldfig the son 
ilfPeleus, KqovI^ the son of Saturn, etc. 

(17) DoMiciLiARiEs, i. e. nouns which denote the ordinary home of 
men, etc., or place of things, etc. The ending -av is not unfrec^^uently 
#i»p)oyed ; at ipiqw Me men*s chamber, xgiriay the lUy-hed, 

^86. Formation of composite UHPrds. v^ 

(1) The Greek language possesses a facility ia this respect, and 
«ses a liberty, of which scarcely any other language is susceptiUe. 
In this way the power and significance of expression is exceedingly 
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increasady diversified, and variously modified, in a manner that can- 
not well be imitated by any translations mto another language. Even 
two and three prepositions may be thrown into a single word, to 
modify and vary the sense of the original root. 

E. g. (ptvym tojly, vnaupevyta to flee away privately, %ma(ptvY» to fly to 
a place of refuge ; XafApava to take^ xataXafjlpavfii to overtake, nqoxataXofh 
pavm to antk^ate, etc. 

(2) If no cacophony arises from the simple junction of two words 
without change, they are thus brought together unaltered. 

£. g. nolwpiyoq, naXaUpatog, etc. 

But if the consonants (mutes, etc.), at the end of one word and 
the beginning of the other, require a change, this is made agreeably 
to the laws in ^ 10. 

E. g. nifupogog (nctr, § 10. R. 11) ; fyxaXito (ir, § 10. R. 13), etc. But, 

(3) Most usually o is taken after the root of nouns in the first 
part of the word, and e, a, at, after the root of verbs. These epen- 
thetic letters or syllables, stand between the first and second word in 
the composition. 

E. g. natd-o-tqipfig a teacher qfyouffi, atofAOt'O-tpiiXa^ body-guard ; Tfil«- 
(T'tpoQog bringing to an end (teXia), nav-ai-xoXog anger- stiUing (navta). 

(4) When an indeclinable word forms the first p^rt of any com- 
posite word, it remains in general unchanged ; but if it is a preposi- 
tion, and ends in a vowel, this is elided or not, according as the first 
syllable of the next word is a vowel or a consonant. 

E. g. iyx^ttXog, naXat-yBn^g; but aviQxofMn(avimth elision), nqoiy^, 
ntqiay^ (^i* ^QO and mql see § 8. 3. Note 2) ; iUXUnta (iv, § 10. R. 13^ 
fTViKpigta (§ 10. R. 11), etc. Jlgo, however, aHhough it does not suffer 
eli«on sometimes makes a xgaaig (§ 8. 4) with the vowel of the succeeding 
word ; as ngovxfo for ngoixo^ ngowrtog for nqooTttog, ^Afkpl also often re- 
tains its final i \ as afupialog, aiAq>UT$g, etc. 

(5) The inseparable particles, viz. dvg and « privative, are tfie 
principal words of this sort that are employed in composition. The 
first {dvg) admits of no chinge ; the other usually (not always) as- 
sumes y before a vowel. 

E. g. incug, i/iavog, but iv^tu>g, etc. Cases where the y is omitted. 
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are such as i-'^fntjTog, S-otvog ; and here too it is with the foUowing vow- 
el frequently contracted, as itqyoq^ contr. ct^/o^. 

Note 1. The o prefixed is in some cases inUnaiiwtj as om^; vtry in- 
tent ; in others it denotes unity, as ayaam^ qfike uant womJb, L e. bom of 
the same mother. Other inseparable particles are irn (negation) ; iqi, iqt^ 
ia; all intensitives. 

Remarks on N. Test, usage. (1) Composites whose first part is a 
noun or adjective, are very frequent ; e. g. dMaiouQurla, naqdioyvwnf^, J«(r- 
IMHfvXd^^ etc. (2) On the other hand, such as place the verbal part first, 
are also to be found ; as id-tXa&(^(Tx$la, etc. (3) The negative a is not un- 
frequent ; the intensitive a is found only in itswlSfft. (4) In forms where 
the verbal part stands last, the verbs (as in other Greek) retain their own 
forms in loose composition, and change or modify them in close composi- 
tion ; see § 87. 

Note i. Proper names which are compounded, are often contracted 
in the N. Testament ; e. g. ^Agxsfmg for ^A^/jildioQog, Jtifuig probably for 
JTifihgi^og^ Aowtag for the Latin Lucantu, Even without the circumflex 
accent some names of this kind are written ; as 'Jrflnag for 'Avtlnargog, 
2lkag for ^dovavog, etc. 

^ 87. Loose and close composition of words. 

(1) Such are the names given to the composition of a verb, etc., 
when the form remains unchanged^ and when it undergoes a mod- 
ification by a new derivation, or at least a new ending. 

(2) The 18 primitive prepositions (^ 84. 1), when compound- 
ed with a verb, are merely prefixed without changing or modifying 
the form of the verb ; i. e. they are, in this case, used in an adver- 
bial way, and really constitute a separate part of speech, although 
written in conjunction with the verb. This is what is called loose 
composition. 

Note 1. For example, we might write evitQavmv for sv nQotuip ; 
and so naxoionotiXv for xaxuig noutv ; and the like to this vras oflen done in 
earlier poetry. In the same way we write vnoXafipdvto, when we might 
write vno lafApavia, etc. And so the poets often write, using Tmesis^ i. e. 
a division of words, in respect to verbs compounded with the original pre- 
positions. 

(3) To constitute the close composition, viz., that by which 
the several parts of a compound verb do really become one word, 
there must be a new derivation and ending to the verb, through the 
medium of a compound noun. The ending is usually in -im; but the 
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composite words are very various, ffom which these secondary verbs 
are derived. 

E. g. from sgyov and Xaf*piv(a comes the compound noun igyoXipoq^ 
and then the new or secondary verb is derived from this/in the way stated 
above, i. e. by suffixing -io), as igyokctpm ; and so sifegytTuv from (vsQyhfjg, 
Svaagsarsip from dwragsfnog, aqiBidslv from ifpud^'ig ; and ivttpoluv fit)m 
imPoXfi is an instance (with some others), where composition, even with 
a primitive preposition, follows the like model. 

(4) In the composition of nouns, only the close connection ex- 
ists, as the parts are never separated by Tmesis. 

The modifications of nouns (including adjectives) in consequence of 
composition, are very various, (a) More generally in compound nouns whose 
latter part is a noun, this signifies the olject and not the subject of the qual- 
ity, action, etc., expressed by the word ; e. g. dBia-tdal/juoy one who fears de*- 
mons, not * demons who are fearful.' (6) When the kttter part is a verb 
and the first part a noun^ the first part designates the object or direction 
of the action, etc., indicated ; e. g. Innoigofpog one who raises horses, (not 
* a horse which feeds'), (c) But adjectives in composition oflen retain 
their principal meaning, which is simply modified by the word admitted 
into composition ; e. g. ntatog credible, omunog incredible. 

Note 1. Adjectives in -vg, when they are to form such compounds, 
usually adopt the ending -fig ; e. g. ^dvg, but in composition, arjdfjg. 

Note 2. In a few cases of nouns in composition, they retain their 
principal meaning with mere modification by the word received ; as ^ipog 
a guest, nqoltifog a public guest, etc. 

Note 3. 'the modifications of nouns and adjectives, when euphony 
requires some change in their form in order to be compounded, are very 
various, as the case may require ; e. g. adaxQvg from ddxgv, Sri/jiog from 
tifiv, Bvysiog from tv and /7J, hmoveoig from Idma and vavg, xoKOi^d-fig from 
xoKog and fi-&og, awpgoar from (roiupog and qfQ'^v, exmatag from nt and najtig, 
etc. 

Note 4. But when a compound noun is to be formed by the help of 
a verb, the verb usually stands Uui ; as ig/oXa/iog, iTttorgoqfog, etc. For 
the meaning, see No. 4. b above. 

General Remark 1. In respect to the changes suffered by the second 
or last word in composition, it should be noted, that when this word begins 
with a, B, o, short, 17 or o) is usually assumed in the room of them in the 
composite word ; e. g. wi/xoo; from vjiaxovta, etnjvBfiog firom si and Srefiog, 
dwniXoJog from Svg and iXavvia, ayto/Aotog from a and ofirvfAi, etc. 

General Remark 3. A very large portion of words in Greek is 
compounded either in the close or loose way, and verbs almost without 
number are derivates in the manner stated under No. 3. The lexicons are 
just beginning to designate such formations ; but the woiic, as yet, is very 
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imperfectly done. It is matter of much imerest to accimte itudy, that it 
should be thoroughly accomplished. 

^ 88. Accenttuitian of compound words. 

(1) General Ruie. The accent is thrown as far back as pos- 
sible. 

£. g. 696^^ awodog' nalg^ Snaig, etc. 

(3) Exceptions, (a) Adjectives in -ijc-e^ are usually oryfone ; asaTra- 
S^f ngoaipd'^g, etc. But there are mauy exceptions ; as ^if^^egy etc. (fr) 
Verbals in -a -^ -'^g -^q -cvg -iog, and also nouns In -fiog, do not change 
the tone by composition ; as imto§ifi,ffvyyQwptvg, etc. ; so nc^o^wrfiog, etc. 

(3) Compound words (e. g. Trpoo^Ki^roV) that are oxytone, 
etc., when re-compounded, follow the general rule ; as dngoadoHtj" 
tog. 

(4) Words eomponiufod with a verb iransUive for their last part, 
usually accent the penult (when short) if the signification is active; 
and the antepenult, if it be passive* 

E. g. (trftqoKtivog matricide, futgoinwoi destrtnfed by the mother. 

Note 1. But if the penult foe long and the meaning active, the wevi 
becomes oxytone ; as oSfj/og a guide. Some words, however, accent the 
antepenult ; as ntokinog&og, ^tloxog, etc 

Note 3. When verbs intransiHve form the last part of a word, the 
general rule (with little exception) is foUowed ; e. g. av%6iwh>g, alfio^oog, 
etc. 
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PART III. 



SYNTAX, 



There are varioni methodi of arranging a SynUx ; but the moit facile, and that which ia 
more usually followed of late, ii to treat of the parts of speech in the natural order in which 
they would occur to the mind ; the noun with its various adjuncts coming first ; then the rerb 
with its various moods, tenses, regimen, etc. ; and lastly the various particles which serve as a 
modification of these. Special peculiarities of phraseology, etc., may then be annexed. 



ARTICLE. 



^ 89. The Article before leading nouns. 

(1) The article is a declinable part of speech, which, when em- 
ployed, is usually prefixed to nouns, adjectives, or participles, for 
the purpose of specification or emphasis. 

Note 1. Specyicaiton may be either on account of individuality, i. e. 
when one individual is distinguished from others of the same species, or 
when one species or genus is distinguished from other species or genera ; 
or it may be on account of quality, attributes, condition, actions, circum- 
stances, etc., in which case the attributes, etc., are as ^ it were individuali- 
zed or specificated, when the article is employed ; e, g, o aixog ihe eagle, 
when one is distinguished from several of the same kind ; o itto^ or of 
«£To/, when either the singular or plural is used genericaUy, so as to distin- 
guish this species of birds from other species. Other specifications of 
attributes, etc., are such as follow ; viz., dalv ol Uyovtsg there are [some] 
tDho say, where this class of persons is distinguished by the particular ac- 
tion attributed to them in Xiyoyjsg. So ovjt lirr* o vytiaofisvog there is no 
one who will lead, where this action of leading is made to distinguish the 
individual who performs it ; o ontlgaifp the sower, 6 mbQoifav the tempter^ 
etc., in which latter cases we convert the participles into mere nouns in 
translating them. The cases of specification which belong to the class 
above named, are almost without number ; e. g, o aya&of or oS iya&ol, 
mmtig or ol naxol ; and so ol q>kXo(roq>ovrttg, ol anoqwyortsg, ol doHO^jftsg, 

18 
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ete. ; almost dl adjectives and participles being capable of such a use, be- 
cause they are attribiitives ; and so, likewise, a multitude of attributiye 
nouns, as o fimnun^q, o Pourdsvg, o ^yifutp, o xtll€iQX^> ®^- 

Note 2. The article, it should be understood, is not rigidly confined to 
nouns, adjectives, and participles ; but when adverbs, the Inf. mode, a part 
of a sentence, etc., take the place of a noun or adjective, i. e. become so ad 
senMUMf then the article may be, and often is, prefixed to them. 

(2) The article, (a) Is usually placed before nouns that de- 
signate any thing which is single or monadic in its kind, or which 
(from the nature of the case) is deemed by the speaker or writer 
to be single. 

E. g. o ovQovogy ^ yfj, o ijUog, 17 01X171^, { dutaKHrvrti, { <pdovoq>la, tj 
igiifi, to xaXov, to xaxov, etc. 

(b) But on the very ground that these things are so definite in 

their nature as to leave no room for mistake, the article b often 

omitted where it might be inserted. 

E. g. in the N. Test. rjXtog, ytj, ovgapog, ^dXaaaa^ vvl, ayoQa, a/qog, 
^iog, nvsvfAotf ayiopy naf^g, avr^q, nqofrmnw, ixxXijcla, dslTtroif, &dvcnog, 
&VQU, vofiog, vsxgol, xotrfiogy did/ioXog, &Qa, aqxilt itvqiog' also dixauxrvvfj, 
iyoNiri, nlang^ xaxla, nUove^la, dftagfla, etc., although numadic, are more 
or less frequently employed wUhout the article, as may be seen by re- 
ference to the Oreek Concordance. 

Note 1. On the ground of single objects may be pkiced the proper 
names of individuals, countries, cities, rivers, etc. ; which, as is universally 
acknowledged, employ or omit the article almost ctd libitum scriptoris. In 
the N. Test., the names of countries and rivers more frequently take the 
article than the names of towns. The names of persons vary so much, 
that no general principle can be stated ; exceptuig that where the names 
are indeclinable, it might naturally be expected that the article would be 
added in order to distinguish the case. This often happens, but not al- 
ways ; see in Matt. 1. 1 — 16, where throughout vs. 2 — 16 both usages 
are developed. And so elsewhere. 

(8) When a word not definite and specific in itself, is rendered 
80 by some adjunct, (pronoun, adjective, participle, noun, or noun 
with a preposition, etc.), it may, like monadic nouns, admit or re- 
ject the article. 

E. g. iQ Matt. Iff. we find in quick succession, tttlg rifdgaig indratg, 
ij igl/jii^ Tfig 'lovdalag, { Paailda tm ovqav&v, liiv odov levqUn), xdg rql- 
fiovgmrrov, to BvdvfM aiizov, tr^v o<rq»^ avtov, 9} T^<)pi^ axnov, rig afiaqtias 
avr<Si^ etc. ; most of these nouns, being in their own nature indefinite, are 
h»n made (Specific by the adjuncts united with them. 
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On the contrary ; inl nqotrwnov avt&v, Matt. 17: 6 ; iv pqaxlfnfi mnot, 
Luke 1: 5| ; iv dt$i>^ avrovy Epb. 1 : 20 ; ano 6q>&aXfit!iv croVi Luke 19 : 
42 ; yovv uvgiov, 1 Cor. 2 : 16 ; iy noXst Jaxfid, Luke 2 : 11 ^^^fdgotv xqUr§~ 
«;, 2 Pet. 2:9; nqtixrpr cpvlamiv^ Acts 12 : 10 ; all without the article. 
And thus al. saepe. 

(4) When from the nature of the case the speaker or writer can ' 
be supposed to mean only one particular object, the article is iisual- 
ly prefixed ; although even here, in some instances, where there is 
no danger of mistake, the article is sometimes omitted. 

Note 1. The cases of this nature may be resolved principally into 
two classes ; viz. either, (a) Well known or celebrated objects ; e. g. 
TO Ttortr^qMVf in Matt 26 : 27, means tht cup by which drink was usually 
served at the table ; tov vmxriqa in John 13: 5, the waah-bason which was 
usually placed in a guest-chamber ; rw {mrjQeTrj in Luke 4 : 20, the servant 
who usually waited in the synagogue ; rovg ayyiXovg in James 2 ; 25, 
the well known spies, etc. Cases of this nature are very frequent, and 
are not always to be judged of by the knowledge which the reader may pos- 
sess. Enough that the objects were well known, or definitely conceived of, 
by the writer and his coteraporaried. Not un frequently, merely implied 
antithesis occasions the use of the &i;ticle ; and then special stress is of 
coufse intended to be laid upon the noun which it accompanies ; as John 
7: 24, tfiv diHalav xglaiv xqlvats, judge the righteotis judgmerd, in opposition 
to that which is unrighteous. When antithesis is expressed, of course it 
justifies the same usage in respect to the article ; as TtoX^fioq olm minf Svsv 
Mpdvym, without the article ; but when spoken in the way of con^*a«^, the 
usage would be different, as o noXcfAog olx avsv viivdvviav, ^ di ti{^r\vri dxh" 
dvpog^ 

(h) Objects that have already been mentioned, either directly or in- 
directly ; e. g. directly, as Matt. 1 : 20 ayysXog, 1 : 24 o a/yelog ; Matt 2 : 1 
ftayoi, 2: 7 tovg fjuiyovg; Matt 13: 25 (^ano, 13: 26 ra ^tSoivia; Luke 
9 : 13 TtivTB aqtoi %al ix^eg dvo, 9 : 16 toifg nine agtovg 9tal tovg dvo ix" 
S-vag; and so oflen, every where. Indirect mention also admits the 
article ; e* g. Eph. 6 : 12, ^ noiXri the corUesty viz., the one implied by 
what is said in vs. 10, 11 ; tiiv oldav, Acts. 9: 17, refers to what is said 
in V. 11 ; Toy ayyzXov, Acts 11 : 13, refers to the ay y flog mentioned in 
Acts 10 : 3, 22. 

Note 2. The reader must not suppose the above rules in 0,5, to be 
imperious in all cases. Whenever a speaker or writer chose to employ 
a word already mentioned, in a sense Jess specific, or when (from the 
nature of the case) there was no danger in respect to its being regarded as 
specific, provided it really was so, he could omit the article ; e. g. Matt 
13 : 27, iiidvbo^ which had been already twice mentioned, but which in 
this case required a somewhat more indefinite sense. 

(5) The stibject of a propositi<»i^ (a) More usually takes the 
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article, and the predicate omits it. But, (&) Sometimes the reverse 
of this is the case, (c) Sometimes both subject and predicate take 
it or omit it. sy- f-.C^ *^^>' ^ /, '. y^. -r.c>^. '.^ 

E. g. (a) &Bog ^y o loyog^ John 1:1, where o loyog is the subject ; 
o /uMroSy Toy adthpor avtov, av&Qunoxjovog kni, 1 John 3 : 15 ; and thus 
in a multitude of cases, becatise in general the subject of a proposition is 
specific, and the predicate is not so, but is designed merely to mark 
quality, state, conditiou, character, etc., without individuality in the mode 
of expression. (6) Often a pronoun demonstrative or personal, without 
the article, is employed as the Norn, or subject, while the predicate has 
the article ; as avtri iailr ^ ayysXla^ 1 John 3 : 11 ; oi;to$ i(Tjiif 6 rixttoy, 
Mark. 6:3; vfiug i(nt ol lolovvxtg^ Mark. 13 : 11 ; et saepe alibi, 
(c) The third case is very conunon ; e. g. { afiaqxla itnlv { avofda, 1 John 
3:4; i^ ivtolri ^ naXala i&iiv 6 loyog x. t. X. 1 John 2:7; fj xe^ait^ o Xgir- 
axog iaxi^ 1 Cor. 11 : 3 ; ^ ds nhga fjv 6 Xgi(n6c, 1 Cor. 10: 4 ; ij Joi^ iiv 
TO (pmg, John 1:4; and thus in a multitude of cases. On the contrary, 
^^'•^ s ^ e%^VAboth subject and predicate sometimes omit the article ; as noklol yaq sir* 
*" xXrjTol, Matt. 20 : 16 ; Id. 22 : 14 ; and so in the classics : ahla tovriop 

qfViTtg aya&fjf Ael. Animal. III. 24 ; thus the proverbs, Ttdvtfov /^/uctTCDy 
fUTQOv ay'd'Qionog, and uaXog ^saavgog . . . /cr^i? o^cilo/icVij. 

From facts such as these, it appears that the subject and predicate, as 
sticfij neither take nor reject the article ; but the addition or omission of it ' 
depends entirely on the spectficness of words employed. 

(6) Nouns in apposition, explanatory of a preceding noun, 
usually take the article ; but sometimes it is omitted. 

E. g. ^Ayqlmtag 6 Ba<nUvg^ Totavnjg 6 Bot7tri<nfjg, etc. But on the otbec 
hand ; Slfjionf Bygaevg, Acts 10 : 32 ; "Apva 7r^o<]p^Ti?, Luke 2 : 36 ; Faiog 
Jegpaiog, Acts 20 : 4 ; TijSsglov Kalaagog, Luke 3:1; ^aga& BcurtXioigy 
Acts 7 : 10, etc. Both of these usages are common in the classics. In 
cases where the object of the noun m apposition is to mark something 
specific and individual, which is ahogetfaer appropriate to the person or 
thing named^ the article is employed ; but when there is no special design 
of this nature, it may be omitted, as in Govxvdldtig ^A&ffvatog, BgwvUg JV- 
Xfn&¥ paaiXnig, etc. In the classics, indeed, examples are not wanting, 
where the article in such cases even stands before the first noun, and is 
omitted before the second ; as o ^AXvg nojaftog^ Herod. I. 72. 75 ; tov Trf- 
glay natafiov, Thucyd. VI. 50 ; zov Xgvurjv . . . agtjtijga, Horn. II. a, 11, 
et alibi. 

(7) Verbs signifying to be or to cally usually take anurthrous 
nouns, i. e. nouns without the article, after tbem ; but this costooi 
is not uniform. 

E. g. (p a&/ia iiTtt, cy itv^vfid iaxi, ovn Hn* qio^ogj Matt. 5 : 9, viol d-eov 
nh^ihrwvvti ; Matt* 23 : 10, /ui}ds acX^Tc m^fjynttd ; and thua odflem On 
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the contrary ; XiystM 6 atf/tpd-og. Rev. 8 : 11 ; xaWhai . . . u Xoyog lov ^eov. 
Rev. 19 : 13. Sa Xen. Cyrop. 111. 3, 4, avanaXovrtsg toy hviqyniiv tov aV- 
^^a TOV ayad^QV. See also Anab. VI. 7. Matth. Gramm. § 268. Ex- 
amples of the article after the substantive verb, see above under No. 5. 

(8) When the gender of nouns in the same case connected to- 
gether, is different, if the article stands before the first noun, it is 
commonly inserted before the second, etc. ; but this practice is not 
uniform. 

E. g. rag (TS^ofjiivag ywaXitag . . . xal rovg ngmovg iijg noXBag^ Acts J?/^.^ 
13 : 50 ; iv roig nagcmTtofiao'i ital tji aytqopvfnia. Col. 2 : 13 ; to dlxaior xal 
T^y UroTfjta, Col. 4:1; et alibi saepe. Yet the contrary usage exists ; 
e. g. Ttt ivxdXfiaxa xal didafjxaXiag, Col. 2 : 22 ; ug xa^ odovg xal (pgayfiovg, 
Luke 14: 23; rijv dvvafAir xal nXovrov, Rev. 5: 12; Luke 1 : 6. 23: 49, 
et al. So Plato : ol naldig re xal yvpalxsg' 6 utoipqw&v xal a(oq>govov(Taf et a1. 

(9) Nouns connected in the same case and the same gender, 

usually omit the article after the first noun ; but not unfrequently 

they insert it. 

E. g. fjista Tcjy ngsa^vtigoiv xal ygafifiatioiv, Mark 15 : 1 ; dia trjg q>d(h- 
(roq>iag xalxsvi}g aTtdrrjg, Col. 2:8; ini xfi &v(Tl(f xal Xeitovgyla, Phil. 2 : 17, 
et alibi saepe. And the like in respect to adjectives and paiticiples ; e. g. 
toy ayiov xal dlxau}v, Acts 3 : 14 ; and so Acts 2 : 20, etc. Participles ; 
01 . . . Xargevovtsg xal xavxdfisvoi, . . . xcti . . . nenoi/d-otBg, Phil. 3:3; and so 
in John 21, 24, et al. saepe. 

Yet the contrary usage is almost equally common ; e. g. oi agxi^gsig 
xal ol vnTigixai, John 19: 6; tm dvifMa xal tm xXvdatyi^ Luke 8 : 24. 
Luke 11 :j37,^et al. saepe. The general principle seems to be, that where 3^, 
the particulars belong to one genus, the article is not repeated ; but where 
they are entirely separate, it is inserted. Yet this principle is very often 
violated ; as appears by the examples above, and as is manifested from 
the best Greek writers ; see Matth. Gramm. § 268. Aumerk. 1. 

General Remark. Such are the general principles respecting 
the article, when employed, or not employed, as connected with the 
leadmg or principal nouns in a sentence. The subordinate uses of 
it remain to be developed. In the mean time the student should 
well note, that the Greeks have three distinct methods of exhibiting 
their views in regard to the dejiniteness or indefinittne$s of any ob- 
ject. For example; fcSoi^ means animal, i. e. every and any 
animal ; to C^ov means the animaly r. e. a specific individual in a , 
certam condition or with pertain particular attributes ; ^oiov t^ means 
fidkanima/, i. e. a panicukr baas^, or an mdividiial beast^ considered 
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simply as individual, but not as distinguished by particular attributes 
or conditions, etc. Tlq^ t/, is called the indefinite article, and it 
stands after its noun ; while the definite article o, ij, ?o stands fce- 
fore it. 

^ 90. Article with adjectives. 

(1) An adjective qualifymg any noun, may be placed either be- 
tween the article and its noun, or after the noun. In the last case, 
the general rule is, that if the noun has the article, the adjective 
must adopt it. 

£. g. TO ayiw Ttrsvfm, oi aXiid-iyol nQoaxwriToi^ etc. More usually the 
adjective is placed after the noun ; as { (wt) ^ almy^ogJ ^ noltg { (uyalih o 
avd-Qwioq 6 a/a&og, etc. Cases of both kinds occur every where, and 
more examples are unnecessary. 

(2) Different from the cases in No. 1, are all those cases in 
which the adjective b the predicate of a sentence. Here it usually 
and naturally dispenses with the article, and more commonly (not 
always) precedes the noun or pronoun to which it bears a relation. 

E. g. MoXog 6 vofMf otr xaXop to xavxfifMt* tovto iaii xalor. As the 
adjective in this case does not in reality agree with the noun expressed, it 
may be of a difierent number or gender, when the writer pleases ; like the 
Latin : Variwn et mutabUe semper femina, and so the Greek tioti}^ (ih 
yvrn. 

(3) In nearly all the cases m which the noun has an article, 
and the adjective has not the position and adjunct article described 
in No. 1, it must be regarded as a predicate, after a verb or parti- 
ciple expressed or understood. But there is a class of cases com- 
paratively small, in respect to which the question, how they are to 
be construed, seems hardly to be settled. 

E. g. TO yag nvtvfta ay tor, (so Griesbach and Schott), Luke 12: 12; 
1 Cor. 10 : 3, TO alno Pg&fia TtrsvfjLonutor .... to avto nogjut itrBVfununr / 
Gal. 1 : 4, tov iysatmog ai&roq novtigoi ; 1 John 5 : 20, t; fen^ tudtnog. In 
the classics a large number of the like constructions are found, which are 
copiously exhibited in Matthlae's Gramm. § 277. b. Some of these are as 
follows : ' It is proper for me to speak p/ inl toig BQyoig*aXdig, concerning 
works not good,^ Eurip. Phenis. 540 ; o fwanig %ovq loyovq tpEvdiig Xiyu^ 
Soph. Oedip. T^r. 526 ; novfigdig xal to% lo/otg ual tolg ngdy/Aotn X9^f*^ 
Wh Isoc. [Orell.] § 208. So in Buttmann (§ 125 Note 3), oXrtr Ttjr rvxta' 
%Z^i Toy nzUmfr olvtaxor* hi axQOig to^ ogtat* fidno inl nlowloig tfhC 
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itoleai. The reader will perceive, that the adjective in this class of cases 
may precede or follow the noun with the article. In these and all the 
like cases, Matthiae and Buttmann propose to make the adjective a kind 
of predicate ; e. g. '^ the prophet speaks words t^^tc^ are falit ;" '* making 
use of words and actions which art had ;" '' he has an axe which is very 
sharps etc. But if we may solve all these cases in such a way, we may 
do the same in respect to all other adjectives, especially such bb follow the 
noun ; e. g. o av'&Qamog 6 ayaS-og, the man who is good ; nay, this 
comes actually nearer than any other version, to the exact shape of the 
Greek, the so called article before the adjective assuming the nature of a 
relative pronoun. Moreover, how shall we render oXrjv xriv vtncta^ follow- 
ing the principles of these grammarians ? The night which is whoUy i. e. 
unbroken, undivided, would not give the sense of the Greek, which means, 
' the whole time of the night season without any substraction.' More dis- 
cussion, therefore, would seem to be necessary, before to nvtvfm aytov in 
Luke 12: 12, is changed by reasoning about ^ errors of scribes, into td , ^ ■ 
aytov nvsvfiOj as it is by Knapp and others* and before we are at liberty^ "^ "^^^"-^ 
to give an unnatural and strained emphasis to adjectives thus conditioned. 

(4) Nothing is more common, than the use of the article with 6/ /^/^ 
adjectives which are not connected with any noun expressed. Such 
an usage indicates, that they are substantively employed ; but at 
the same time it is regulated by the usual principles of speci- 
fication. 

E. g. o aya&og, ol Hanoi, oi Svijtoi, and particularly the neuter sing, 
and oflen the plural, as to xaXov, to xaxor, to yvannov, tit apayjtaia, tit 
ao^oTot, etc. The neuter thus employed is very commonly used in the ^^ f^-^ '-- 
place of abstract nouns ; and often for adverbs. ^> ^ 

Note 1. The article here, as in the case of nouns, can be omitted if 
the expression is designed to be indefinite; e. g. Odys. '^', 195, oXao; a 
bUnd man, 

^91. Article with Participles. 

(1) As participles in numerous cases become adjectives, or at 
least partake largely of the nature of adjectives, so the construction 
of them in respect to the article, is, nearly throughout, like that of 
adjectives. 

£. g. (a) They are placed between the article and its noun ; as 6 tbx- 
S-slg liaotlBvg, Matt. 2:2; tov (paivo/iivov uariqog, Matt. 2:7; t^; (uXkov^ , 
(Trig ogyvg. Matt. 3:7; Tor Xsyofisvov nixqov, Matt 4 : 18 ; et al.,saepe. (b) 
They are placed after the noun, and with the article when the noun has it ; 
as o ^Bog . . . o HaUGag, 1 Pet 5 : 10 ; t^ d-B^ t^ doxiiml^ovTi^ 1 Thess. 2 : 4. 
Acts 1 : 11. In cases of this nature the participle is usually translated as 
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a Terb ; e. g. CM who ctMed; Qod who triM, etc., while the article in 
such cases is treated as a relative proDoun. The simple grammatical oon- 
stniction^ however, is altogether like that of the adjective, § 90. 1 above, 
(c) The. cases are exceediDgly numerous, where the participle seems to 
retain so much of the verbal construction, that it dispenses with the article, 
even when agreeing with nouns that take it ; e. g. tor arS^a . . . evXlriip^ 
&irray Acts 23 : 27 ; o 'd-sog apcun^aag, Acts 3 : 26 ; tov wayytkurtov imoq^ 
Acts 21 : 8. Of course we may expect that Ihe artide tku Ite omitted^ 
tokere the noun omiis U ; and such is usually the fact, as aravtag Jlh^g, 
Acts 1 : 15 ; bat oftentimes a d^inUe or monadie noun omits the article, 
and then the participle may take it if the sense require it, as Acts 1 : 23, 
^I(Oiri}q> Tov xaXavfAtpor^ etc. (d) Where no substantive is expressed, and 
where a participle begins a sentence, or a clause in one, and has the na- 
ture of a verb, it is a matter of course to omit the article ; as ngomv^dfigroi 
tlnw. Acts 1 : 23 ; il&ur iitl&sg jfir x^^ ^^> ^^c.. Matt. 9 : 18 ; and so 
al. saepe. 

(2) The participle, like the adjective, usually takes the article 
when it is employed as a noun ; or is used (without a noun subjoin- 
ed) in order to distinguish any particular person or object, or to de- 
signate any particular class of men or things by their qualities or 
actions. 

E. g. o m^Qoimv^ o ffuslgoiv, oi (pkXoaixpovvTsg, oi a7to<pvy6rt8g, ol iitKr- 
taXiiivoi, etc. 

Note 1. But here also, as in th^ case of adjectives, if the object be not 
$pec%fiCf the article may be omitted, even according to the best Greek 
usage ; e. g. paiiaag one who cries, a crier, Odys. i, 473 ; rotjaag an inUUi* 
gent person, Hes. Egy. init. ; ofioloy&v any one who confesses, Lys. p. 104. 
28 ; and Plato even commingles both constructions in the following sen- 
tence : liiafpigu di nafmoXv (la^m fti] (iad^ovtog, nal 6 yvfAvaoifispog fit] 
ytyvfivaafjiivev, he differs much who has learned, from him who has not learn- 
ed, and he who has practiced^ from him who is not practiced, Matth. 4 556.4^ 

General Remark. Commonly the article is not employed with parti- 
ciples, (excepting in such cases as No. 2), unless the writer designs to con- 
vey some special emphasis, or to lay some particular stress upon the idea 
which they designate. The cases in which the article is omitted exceed 
almost immeasurably those in which it is exhibited ; and even those in 
which it is exhibited, are not of so imperious a nature as to suffer no ex- 
ceptions. In most cases it depends, plainly, more on the particular de- 
design and subjective views of the writer, than it does on the nature of 
the word itself, whether the article shoU be inserted or omitted. It may 
be added, that the near resemblance of participles to adjectives, and the nu- 
.merous cases in which the former are coupled with nouns while they omit 
the article, may help to cast some light on the contested case of adjectives, 
presented in § 90. 3 above. 
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<5> 92. Article before other adjuncts to principal Nouns. 

(1) A multitude of leading nouns have adjuncts which qualify 
them, or are exegetical in. their nature ; and thus they partake of 
the nature of adjectives. Such adjuncts are disposed of in the same 
way as adjectives, in regard to the article. 

E. g. (a) Such adjuncts are put between the article and the noun ; 
as TO iv avd-Qianoig xaxov taig iv diafmoQ^ (pvlaig * tot iv aagxl fi^^yij, etc. 
In all such cases the adjuncts are, to all intents and purposes, adjectives €id 
sensum. (h) They are put after the principal noun, and usually (but not 
always) with the article before them when the noun has the article ; as 
T»7$ diaxovlag ftjg Big tovg aylovgy 2 Cor. 8:4; to*$ . . . oi8elq>dig tolg i^ 1^- 
voitVy Acts 15: 23 ; James 1 : 1. Rom. 4 : 11, et saepe alibi, (c) The ad- 
junct sometimes has the article when the principal noun omits jt ; and vice cj^^-^''^--'*^ 
versa ; e. g. nUnzi xj ug ifjii, Acts 26: 18 ; bq^odv t^v iv dixanHTVPji, Tit. 
3 : 5 ; 2 Tim. 1 : 13, et saepe al., see Winer § 19. 4. Vice versa ; xwv qvy- 
ysvwp fiov xata crdgxoj Rom. 9:3; ta B&rri iv (ragxi, Eph. 2:11; 2 Cor. 
7 : 7. Col. 1:4. 1 Cor. 10 : 18. And so Polyb. III. 48. 11, tfjv ttAAor^tortij- 
ta ngog Pwfialovg, et al. saepe. 

Note 1. It will be understood, of course, that where the principal 
noun omits the article, the adjunct more commonly omits it also ; as sig 
fisralrjipiv ustit svxagunlag, 1 Tim. 4 : 3 ; 1 Tim. 1 : 5. Rom. 14 : 17, et al. 
saepe. " / 

(2) The adjuncts taken into view above, are all in some oblique 
case governed by a preposition. But the most common adjunct of 
all is the Gen. case connected with the principal noun, and which is 
disposed of, in respect to the article, nearly in the same way as ad- 
jectives are, or as the cases already mentioned m No. 1. 

E. g. (a) The Gen. is put between the article and its noim, as o trig 
(nqajslag ^yhrig, ra xrjg noXsmg TtgayfMXTO, tijv tov ^rjftoqog tixvfiv, etc. (h) 
The Gren. is usually put after the principal noun ; and this, either without 
or with repeating the article which belongs to the principal noun. The ' 
predominant construction is without this repetition ; as o Xoyog tov S-to^ 
(not o tov d-Bov) ; and thus in cases without number. But we find also 
(although not often in the N. Test.) such constructions as repeat the arti- 
cle of the principal noun ; e, g. o avrig 6 t^? Kvd^rigTig (Anac.) ; o drjfiog o 
^Ad^vaUav^ Plat. Gorg. p. 481 ; %a tBlxrj taA&rjval(aVf id. p. 455, et al. saepe. 

Note 1. Usually both nouns, in such a case, liave or omit the article. 
But this is not a necessary rule ; for often the first noun is anarthrous, 
while the second noun has the article ; and sometimes vice versa $ e. g.^ 
iv idiTta T&v ax(xy^o)v,,Luke 8:7; v^dov&v tov (iiov, Luke 8 : 14 ; Luke 8 : 
41. Phil. 2 : 25, et al. saepe. In the examples above, yiz. xa tbIxv ti 
4'&rivaliav, 6 drjfiog 6 ^AdipfaltaVf etc., the noun in the Gen. omits the ar- 
19 
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ticle. It does not seem to depend merely on the relaUon of the two nouns, 
whether they shall both take or both reject the article ; but on the nature 
of each noun by itself, and on the particular design of the writer as to 
specification. 

Note 2. The construction in (a) is sometimes carried so far in the 
classics, that three articles are sometimes brought together; e. g. riip tov 
t^ 6m ^ogtMov . • • tixrfp^ * ta tiig t&p nolX&p ifnfxijf ofifuna^ Plato. This 
involute construction is not at aU predominant in the N. Test ; the wri- 
ters of which generally prefer the most simple and obvious position of 
their words, and plainly seek for no effect resulting firom mere artificial 
harmony of arrangement 

^ 93. Special usages of the article. 

(1) OvTog, iuiivog, uid uvtog^ used as pronomitial adjectives y 
require the noun (some proper names excepted) to which they be- 
long, to take the article, throughout the N. Test. 

NoTX 1. In the classics, nouns thus connected sometimes take and 
sometimes omit the article, specially in poetry ; see Matth. § 265.1. § d66w 

Note 2. When the noun is the predkaie of a sentence, and the pro- 
lioun the subject, the article may of course be dispensed with ; as javra 
tiitra tov S-Bov, these [are] the children of Gody Rom. 9 : 8. Comp. Gal. 3 : 7. 
1 Thess. 4 : 3. Luke 1 : 36, et alibi. 

(2) "Uxaatogy in the N. Test., used as an adjective, expels the 
article ; see Luke 6 : 44. John 19: 23. Heb. 3 : 13, al. 

Note 1. The Greeks, on the other hand, sometimes admitted the ar- 
ticle in this case ; see Matth. § 265. 5. 

(3) IbioSrog admits or rejects the article, as the nature of the 
noun is definite or indefinite. 

E. g. 2 Cor. 12 : 2, 3. John 4 : 23. Mark 9 : 37. Excluded in Matt. 9 : 
6. Mark 6: % Acts 16 : 24, et al. Same usage in the classics. 

(4) nSg in the singular, (a) Admits the article with its noun 
when it itidicates totality, i. e. a tout ensemble, (i) It excludes it, 
when each is the idea conveyed by it. 

(a) fi. g. niira ?; ayilri, Matt. 8 : 32. 21 : 10. Mark 4:1, et al. saepe. 
{h) E. g. nag av&qrnnoq^ n&mx, noXig, etc. ; see Matt 3 : 10. 13 : 47. Luke 
3 : 5, et al. saepe. 

Note 1. Proper names under a do not always take the article^ as 
itatfa 'isgotfoXvfta, Matt. 2: 3. Acts 2: 36. On the other hand, when a 
partieipk is employed in the room of a nouo, in the case b, the article re- 
fidakis ; ad nag o aqytCofifvog, Matt 5 : 22 ; nag o (iXinonv, Matt 5 : 28 ; and 
B6 in innumerable cases, both in the N. Test, and in the classics. It is the 
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ptrticiple that occasioiui the retention of the article in such cases, in order 
that the article should mark its assuming the nature of a noun, adjective, ' 
etc. 

(5) In the plural, navng, etc., when it stands with a definite 
noun, requires the article ; when with an indefinite one, the article 
is omitted. 

E. g. Matt. ^ : 16. 4 : 34. Mark 5 : 12, et saepe. On the contrary ; 
Rom. 5 : 12. Gal. 6 : 6, 1 Tim. 2 : 4, et al. saepe. The presence of narui, 
etc., then, does not alter the omission or insertion of the article before the 
noun ; for this depends on tlie nature of the noun. 

Note 1. The position of n&s etc., and itmnsg etc., varies in a few ca- 
ses ; e. g. naira iy ttoA^ o Jtag voiiog Gal. 5 : 14, rixvow avtijs navtfov Luke 
7 : 35 ; but in almost all cases this adjective precedes the noun to which it 
belongs. 

(6) The pronominal adjectives /fco'?, ao'ff, ni^ingog, etc., usual- 
ly require the article, because of their definitive nature. But some- 
times it is omitted, where the nature of the case shews that the wri- 
ter does not desire to particularize ; as ifAOv figdHfiti iauv, John 
4:34. 

(7) Adverbs often take the article and thus become adjectives, 
or supply the place of nouns. 

E. g. 01 nalm [Sfd'Qomoi] , ^ m>qiov [^idqal , ^ Sy<o [noUg] , etc. 

(8) The Inf. mode when used substantively, usually takes the 
article ; in which case this mode is employed as an indeclinable 
noun,, in all the usual cases of a noun. See <^ 138. 1 seq. 

(9) The article to is put before a word, phrase, etc., quoted ; 
as TO 'HlXag the [word] Hellas ; or before a phrase or sentence 
which is employed as a mere subject or object in a sentence. ^/ v^V ^. i 

E. g. < there arose a dispute among them, to tig Sv bIti fuif^ar avxHnf^ 
Luke 9 : 46 ; ^and they sought. . . to nag ay tXfOQiv onnov^ Luke 22 : 2. 
8oRom.8:26. Acts4:2L 22:30. Mark 9: 23. Luke 1 : 62. 22:23. 
1 Thess. 4:1. In such cases, to is equivalent to videlicet, namdy, etc. 

^ 94. Article as a pronoun. 

(1) The simple article as a pronoun demonstrative, is employed 
rarely in the N. Test. ; but peculiar modifications of the article in 
which the sense of a demonstrative attaches to it, are very common. 
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E. g. ID Acts 17: 28, tou yag /iyog iirfth (from Anitas), means: We 
are the offspring of this one, i. e. tovrov tov S^mf. In general the de- 
monstrative is made by adding /uey or di; as a (dp . . • o 8i, this one . . . thai 
one, or one . . . atMther ; oflentime3 o 8$ alone, without the preceding fdr, 
is equivalent to ovxo^ ns o 8i anoxgid-tlg. Matt 15 : 24, 26. 12 : 99, 48, a), 
saepe. Again ; ol, etc, with the Gen. dependent on it, or followed by a 
noun with a preposition, is often used as a kind of demonstrative ; e. g. 
o» xov Ze^sSaiov, John 21 : 2 ; to tijg aagxog, Rom. 8 : 5. Luke 2 : 49. Matt. 
16: 23) et al. saepe ; and so ol ano Tijg ^Itallag, oi ix pofiov, o» i» ntfno- 
ft^g^ etoi 

(2) The use of 6, 17, to, as a proper relative pronoun in the N. 
Test., b denied by late critics. Matthiae limits this use to the Ion- 
ic and Doric writers, and to the tragedians in the Attic, ^ 292. 
But the dispute seems to be more about names than things. 

For example ; Passow states in his lexicon, that 0, tj, to, (with the ac- 
cent on all its forms), is a relative pronoun throughout, standing for ogyii,o; 
that in Homer this relative (0, ^, to) is very common, as also among the 
Dorians and lonians, and likewise the tragedians. But how does o, ^, to 
differ from the article, except in the accent which grammarians have put 
upon it, merely to distinguish when it has a relative sense ? And in the N. 
Test., in the numerous cases where the Part, with the article must be trans- 
lated is qui, etc., as o d-iog 6 xaXiaag, o S-Bog 6 oKpoglaag, etc., Chd who call- 
ed, God who separated, etc., why ia not the o to all intents and purposes a 
rdativc ? Nay, may we not say that it is substantially so, in all those cases 
where apposition is used, or where an adjective following the noun, or a 
clause with a noun which supplies the place of an adjective, is used ? £. g. 
'imarrfig 6 (iajmari^g, 6 av-^qtonog o a/a&og, oi adeX<pol oi i^ tdrtav, i. e. 
John who is the haptizer, the man who is good, the brethren who are of (he 
Gentiles, etc Middleton, who maintains that the article is always a rela- 
tive pronoun, was indeed far from being correct ; but is not the position, 
that it never is so, almost as far from the reality of the case ? If the real 
object of iuquiry be things and not names, can there be much dispute on 
this subject ? 



NOUNS. 

^ 95. Number and Gender of nouns, 

(1) In cases almost without number, in the Old Test, and in 
the New, also in all classic authors, the singular number of nouns 
and pronouns stands genericdly for a whole class; i. e. (as we say), 
it is a noun or pronoun of multitude. 

c zy. E. g. James 5 : 6, *ye have killed toy dlxaioy;^ 2:6,' but ye have dis- 
honoured top ntioxop f 1 PeL 4 : 18, Mf dkaiog scarcely he saved, where 
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will icnfi^g %al itfMQtaXog appear P Pronouws (which of course occupy 
the place of nouns), conform every where, pro re naid^ to this usage. 

(2) Vice versA, the plural form is often used where only an ki- 
dividualy or a particular thing is meant. 

E. g. (a) Id a multitude of cases where the plural form of nouns is 
employed to designate a single object ; as ovgavoly ai&vBg, avarolal, dxKT- 
fialf TO dt^idy Toig xoXnoig Luke 16 : 23, i$ ctifuxTmf iytwtj'&7i(rav John 1 : 13, o-<^^*r« 
(probably referring to the blood of both parents), ra iyxavia, ytvi<na, aCvfio^ 
al ygaquxly and the like. Usage only determines the extent of this idiom. 
(b) In many special cases, where emphasis is given to the expression, or 
generality expressed ; as Heb. 9 : 23, xQilrtoat dveiaig, spoken of the 
death of Christ ; John 9 : 3, tgya &fov, the peculiar or miraculous work of 
healing the blind ; Heb. 7 : 6, inayysXlag^ the special promise respecting 
the Messiah.; 2 Cor. 12: 1, ontoKrlag xal anoxakvipsig, the heavenly vision 
related in the sequel ; James 2:1, iv nqotTtonolrmtiai^, partiality of any 
kind ; and so oflentimes, both in the New and Old Testament. 

(c) Where the thought is designed to be general only, the plqral is ^ 'y^-%^. ^ <*» *'^j 
not unfrequently used, when strictly speaking the subject or agent is only ^^^f^'^^^f- 
one ; e. g. Matt. 26 : 8, ot ^a^rai ahxov . . . UyovtBg, but in John 12 : 4, 
Sq ix x&v fiadijt&p ainov/lovdag . . . Xiyti, etc., where Matthew relates the 
fact in a general way, while John specificates ; so Matt. 27 : 44, ol Ifjfnal 
• . . wrddi(ov, but Luke 23 : 39, cl; dstmv . . . xaxovgymv ipiatrqu^fut ; Matt. 
20 : 30-34 8vo TV<pXoi x. t. X., Mark 10 : 46-52 Bagtlfiaiog 6 Tv<pX6g, Luke 
18 : 35-43 rwpXog ng, where the former evangelist relates the occurrence 
in a more general way, Mark specificates a noted individual, and Luke 
particularizes but does not specificate. So John 20 : 1, 11, 18, speaks of 
Mary Magdalene only as going to the sepulchre, while Mark 16 : 1, 2. 
Luke 24 : 1, 9, 10 speak of her and several others, and Matt. 28 : 1, 7, 8 
of Mary Magd. and another Mary ; in Matt. 8 : 28 seq. two demoniacs 
are mentioned, while in Mark 5 : 1 seq. Luke 8 : 26 seq., only one is 
named. Comp. also Mark 7: 17 with Matth. 15: 15;' |^att. 14: 17 and 
Mark 6: 38 with John 6: 8, 9;^Matt 24: 1 with Mark 13: l;'Matt. 
27 : 37 with John 19 : 19 ;' Matt. 27 : 48 and Mark 15 : 36 with John 19 : 29. 
So in Luke 22 : 67, Xiyovrtg, when, in all probability, one only is meant ; f/.^/^^^-u /^ 
see also the same idiom in John 11: 8. Luke 20: 21, 39. 24: 5 (slnw). "-^ -^ ^^ 
Matt 15: 1, Xiyortsg. 15: 12 (slnov). In John 6:45. Acts 13:40, we *^^" . 
have h roTg ngoq^^iraig; Matt. 24 : 26, iv toig xafidoig^ when evidently, only 
a particular place and a particular recess is meant ; so in&td&iasv inavio 
avtm. Matt. 21 : 7, where only one can be meant. The reader is parti- ^s^^ tae-t av- 
cularly desired to collate all these passages ; for the subject is of great im- ^^^ ^ ^* ^f^ ^ 
portance in respect to the conciliation of one part of Scripture with another. ^*^' ^^ ^^^ 

Note 1. In classical Greek a multitude of the like idioms occur. 
Matthiae says (§ 293), that ^txmtstwn in the plural serves to give emphasis 
to general expressionsJ So ra q>iXtaTa for mother, spouse, etc. ; so d&fiata 
— xdgtivct^ OXvfiTiov, etc. So also Eurip. Hipp. 11, Hippolytus is cialled 
nn^iwg TioitdfVfAata, thepupHofPHtheu^; Hesiod. Sc. H. 312, xginog ... 
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idmat^fu. The exchange of ^Maiid^ff^ aiid of oorrafpoBdingTeriii^ 
occurs tiroes without narober in the classics. Matthiae, moreorer, lays it 
down as a principle, that, in the Grreek language more than in any other 
(has he studied the Hebrew?), there is a paosing from the plural to the 
singular, and vice vend ; and also, that the plwrtd may receive attributives 
or definitives [L e. verbs, participles, adjectives, etc.] in the singvkar 
number, § 293. Hence a verb in the aingldar is sometimes employed 
u&er a Nom. in the Plural ; or a participial noun sing., or a coounon noun 
sing., stands connected wi^ a plural verb. In like manner the sing, of 
nouns is often put where we might expect the pluraL' Such being the 
case, why should we imagine that the N. Test writers have departed from 
the idiom of the Greek language, when examples of this kind are now and 
then found among them ? 

,y //^ -r (3) The reader wUl of course draw the coDcIusion, that the 
rule respecting the agreement o( a verb, adjective, etc., with a noun 
in regard to number^ is by no means universfd. Nouns generic or 
nouns of multitude, although in the singular, may be construed ad sen- 
sumy and take a plural verb, etc. ; and i^tce versd, plural nouns de- 
signating single things, or the entirety a[ several parts ciHnbined to- 
gether, may hare a singular verb, etc. 

,^, - .^ (4) The well known prindple, that neuter plurals may take a 

verb in the singular, (the plural verb is also used), is commonly re- 
garded in the N. Test. 

E. g. til xaXi tgya . . . iarl, 1 Tim. 5 : 25 ; ^v , , . anarta wtroif Acts 
4 : 32, et al. saepe. 

* > i/.^> (5) The neuter gender is not unfrequently used in reference 
to persons^ where the expression is designed to be of a general 
nature. 

E. g. Tt&y o, John 17 : 2, in reference to the ^edt ; so ovrol ... & 
iauf, John 17: 21; to xonixoy, 2 Thess. 2: 6, for the masc see v. 7; 
comp. also 1 Cor. 1: 27, 28. Heb. 7:7. 1 John 5: 4, et al. 

NoTK 1, ConsttvtUo ad sensum often takes place ; in which case the 
gender or number of the word employed is overlooked, and the verb, ad- 
jective, etc., accords with the real gender or number of the thing or person 
intended to be expressed. 

(6) "jEkaarog, like the Heb. t'^H, one, each one, sometimes takes 
the plursd verb, etc. 

E. f. Ads 11 : 29, J0^i<ritr itmatog; Rev. 5: S, ^opttg 6taaro$; and so 
in dasaic Greek, as also SiJio&eif £Uo(, Matt. $ 302. a. Any pronoun, wr 
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other word, whieh is a eofUtiitt in reipect to tense, admits of the like con« 
stmction. 

^ 96. Apposition. 

(1) A noun in apposition must be in the same case as its cor- 
relative noun ; and for the most part it takes the article, but not al- 
ways, (<^ 89. 6.) The gender and number of the noun in apposi- 
tion may vslry according to its nature. 

E. g. ^Ifoamnig 6 paittMJiig* Zlfttav §vq(nvq* ^Snv&at, piq^aqov to 

^ 97. Nominative and Vocative. 

(1) The Nom. case usually constitutes the subject of a sentence, 
i. e. of some verb expressed or implied. But, 

(2) The Nom. in some cases is used absolutely, i. e. indepen- r; ?/^^. 
dently of the construction which follows it, both in the N. Test, and 

in classic writers. 

E. e. M(avfjr(g ovtog , . ,o\m oidafisp xl x, t. X, Acts 7 : 40 ; o yuctiv, noiii' 
(ra avtov x. t. X, Rev. 3 : 12.\'A1so Lute^l3 : 4. 1 Jqhii2: §7.. Matt 10 : 32. 
12: 36. Mark 9:20, etal. SeeMatth.^ 311. ^J?Z^ r -24- 



(3) The Nom. is often used instead of the Vocative, both in the 
N. Test, and elsewhere. 

E. g. ^ noug, iydgov, LuRe 8 : 54. Mark 9 : 25. Matt. 27 : 29. Mark 10 : 
47, et saepe al. Matth. § 312. ^^^t^ -^-ao. c ^Jc^^ ct. ^j. ^.-^^ \y^ .'^^. \ vr/.£^. c^ - 

(4)' The Voc. is used either with or without the c3. ' 

E. g. Matt 15 : 28, c5 y^un ; Acts 21 : 20, ahtkifi^ and saepe al. So in 
the classics ; MaUh. § 312. 4. 

(5) The Nom. stands in Greek afttr, as well as before, such 
verbs as merely constitute the copula in a sentence, and even when 
this Nom. is not the subject of the sentence. 

Note 1. The student is already acquainted with the well known 
constituents of a sentence, viz., the subject, predicate, and copula. Most 
verbs serve the double purpose of copula and predicate, i. e. they pot only 
assert, but assert some particular quality, action, state, etc. But there is a 
considerable class of verbs, which usually serve merely as the copula of a 
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sentence, and do not contain in themselves any completed declara^n of 
attribute, action, state^ etc. All these usually take the Nom. case after 
them. Such verbs are not only sifil, vnagxtOj ylvofiah but also qnfu, xvQita^ 
xaXiofiai, watviaj intxaXiofiah ngoeayoQtvofiah ovofidioiAOh Xiyofuu, ixowa, 
cuQsofAai, anodsittwfiai, x^igororiofiai, xgiyofAm, ^om(3, q>alvofiah Ibucix, vo(d~ 
iQfiat, vnoXafifidvofia^^ xqlvoftai,, dijliofiah (iivoi, and na&krrrifAU It must 
not be supposed that all these verb& in all their voices, etc., take a Nom. 
after them ; nor in all the meanings which they bear ; but in those cases 
in which they serve as a copula only, they take the Nom. after them ; e. g. 
iyto iifu S-tog * q>oiVHti (u, 6 diddaxaXog, John 13 : 13 ; leynaif 6 aiipird^g. 
Rev. 8 : 11 ; <plXog . . . xocrfiov ix^^og %ov S-eov xad'lataTat, James 4 : 4, et 
sic. al. saepe. Rost § 100, Anm. 1. Matth. § 307. 

Note 2. When a name is given in connection with ovofjM, it may be 
done in three ways ; e. g. to oyofia avtfjg, MciQWfi' or ji ovofia, MaguxfA * 
or opofAOJi Magidfju In the last case, the proper name stands in appo- 
sition with some preceding noun, and ovofiojt is the Dat. of circumstance, 
as buxjovtdqxji ovofjkoxi Iv)M$, Acts 27: 1. Luke li^.^'A^liqa ov6(uni ^Avtnf- 
lav, Acts 9 : 12. ' 

(6) Several nouns connected as subjects of a sentence, may 
take a plural verb, etc. ; or the verb may be conformed to the near- 
est noun. 

E. g. ovx Byrta 'Jokt^^) xo* ^ fJ^V'^Q ainov, Luke 2 : 43, an example of 
the latter kind ; the former is so common that it needs no examples. The 
same usage is common in the Greek classics, Matth. § 304 ; and also in 
the Hebrew and Latin languages. 



GENITIVE. 

^ 98. Nature and uses of the Genitive. 

(1) The fundamental idea designated by this cstee seems to be 

that of an essential and immediate relation or connection of objects. 

Note 1. This may be the relation or connection of a part with the 
whole ; of a quality or attribute with a subject, i. e. of accidence with 
substance ; of ownership or propriety with owner ; of effect with cause ; 
of action with agent ; of feelings, opinions, etc., with sensitive and intel- 
lectual beings ; of that which is comprised in any thing, with that which 
comprises it, etc. 

' (2) This connection of objects may be viewed either in the light 
of parts as belonging to or constituting a whole ; or as something 
proceeding fix)m, flowing out of, occasipned by, relating to, some 
other person or thing. 
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Note 1. Hence the Gon. ca6e of itself seems to include the sense of 
the prepositions Anoy i^y and the like ; whidi, when they are used before 
it, rather serve the cause of greater per«ptcu% than that of necessity, since 
most of the relations expressed by these prepositions, are occasionally ex- 
pressed by the €^n. alone, specially in the older Greek poetry. 

^ 99. Genitive after nouns, 

(1) The great variety of relations which is exhibited by this 
construction, is very important to the interpreter, and should be 
made a subject of particular attention. It is nearly impossible, how- 
ever, spe<lpc|ally to enumerate them all. The following are some 
of the leading or principal ones ; viz., 

(a) The €ren. of possession or property ; as o olxog toU fiairiXioig' ^ x^^ 
tov KvqIov. 

(h) The Gen. of cause, source^ occasion, etc., (Gen. atuitoria); e. g. ^^i^v^.^ y^ .t^^ 
q>6jiog S-sov, the fear which God inspires ; ^ KUiila tAv novf^qSiVy the vexation "^^^ ^^!r tii^ 
which toicked men occcuion. Most of such expressions are also capable of , ^ '^, ^ .f.%/. ; ^ 
another sense which is subjective, viz., ' the fear which one has of Gk>d, 
the injury which one does to evil men,' etc. But in many cases only one 
sense is admissible, as vlog naxqog Ayanritov' 6 xagnog rov dirdgovy etc. 
So in the classics ; HVfjkctra navxolfov , ayifuav, waves occasioned by various 
winds ; niv&oq damovtaVy grief occasioned by the gods. See Matth, § 375. . , , 

(c) The (Sen. of object ;^ as naga^oXfj lov (mslgovtogy the parable rS' f'^'^f^^J/'^J "'• 
specting the sower ; Luke 6: 7, xaTtjyoQlav avtoVy accusation c^aiiisthimi^^/.^X^.^^'^f^ySr. 
Acts 4 : 9, n)6gys<rl(f av&gtonovy beneficence toward the man ; 1 Cor. 1 : 18, « v -^^^ * -'•^ -"' 
loyog oxov aravgov, doctrine respecting the cross; John 17: 2, ijowr/ai''^*' *^^' ■'■■ n-^. 
naar^g Sragxog, power over aU flesh; Rom. 13 : 3, avx hal q>6jiog t&p a/a-^JV \' -^ .- * 
S^&y BQymVy are not a terror in respect to good works ; see also Matt. 14 : 1, ; - - . ' - 
axo^y'riyoroi;; Luke6: 12. 2Cor. 10:5. Markll^- 22, 7rArTAy^tov,/at^tn^,;T: "^ , , '; ' 
Qody or faith which God requires ; Rom. 3 : 22. ^Gal. 2 : l^^f al. saepe. r^ey^ ■/ /. . 
This is a wide field for the interpreter, and it needs much caution and dis- ^*'.4?.^^5• ^ - 
crimination to traverse it with good success. '^^ ^ ^' ^"^ ■'^' ''"^^ ^ ' * ^'' -^ ^^'" ^ - /. x- 

(d) The Gen. of subject ; as ogyi\ d^eovy the wrath which God feels ; 
^ ayanrj tov d-tov, the love which God feds. This class of cases might 
possibly be ranked under a, but the relation oftentimes is somewhat dis- 
crepant. 

(e) The GJen. of material ; as ajiq>avog xgvaov, ayaXfia llS-oVy etc. ; 
not common in the N. Test., but very common in the classics. 

(/) The Gen. of quality ; as Rom. 1 : 26, na^ axtfAlag, base passions ; 
Acts 7 : 2, d-sog trig do^rig, the glorious God; and thus often, both in the 
O. and N. Test., in which cases the noun in the Gen. supplies the place 
of an adjective. c/"§/^^.(a}. »£•, y^t.^,^^ s, . ^. ^ 

ig) The Gen. of place ; as in Matt. 1: 11, 12, (Astouisala Ba^vlmog^ | 

. 20 
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.v.; ji. ^^ ^^ the emrying away to Bab^ ; Matt. 10 : 5, odif idrWy ^way tolkf Gen- 

(^) The Geu. of time ; Jude v. 6, %qUiw (uyaXfigvif^f*^* judgment at 
the great day ; Heb. 6 : 1, tor rris oftriff wi5 ^nrroi/ io/w, inrirucHon at 
the beginning of a Christian course of lijfe. So rvtnog, hy night ; jifct^o?, 
during the winter ; t&r ngauqw itiw, in former years, with a preceding 
noun ixQoyog, etc.) implied, fo** «t<»'^**'«^*' i^u^ov JiK**, ja:jj. 

(i) The Gen. of value ; as dgaxfing iyoQa^Hy xi^to purchase something 
for a drachma ; nXdatav lovjo Tt^«/*ai» I prize this as qf the highest value. 

(2) Many shades of more remote relations and connections 
still, are expressed occasionally by the Genitive. 

- ;<. .v/£ ^'v^A.-^ E. g. Col. 1 : 20, al^a rov atcmgov, hlood shed upon the cross; 9 Cor. 

"" 22/^i'/" 11-26, nlydvpoi. mnafiwv, dangers an (he waters or occasioned hy the waters ; ' 
John 5 : 29, «K avia%wn.y ^]q, to the resurrection thai is connected with hap- 
piness ; Mark 1 : 4, pamux^ fisravoiag, baptism which obligates to repen- 
tance ; Rom. 7 : 2, yofiog rov itydgog, the law which binds to the husband ; 




prisoner fbr the sake of Christ ; James 2 : 5, ol m(axol tov MCfiov, poor in 
respect to the present world ; and so in a great variety of other cases. 
Some of these examples mi^ht be ranked under some of the divisions al- 
ready named above ; but in general, they are not of so direct a nature. 

Note 1 . Such examples as Magia^Iax(aPov,^Iovdag 'JaxtoPov, etc., are el- 
liptical as to the idea v^hich they are designed to convey, either /w»}, /u^ti??, 
naT^Q, vlog^ or adsX(p6g, etc., being understood, according to the nature of 
the context. So in o ^laxdipov, tj ^Ms^dydgoVy ol XXofigj etc., tuog, •dvyuTfig, 
etc., being understood. 

v^>«^A^ /^.vj-^Note2. Three Genitives in succession are sometimes comaectfid ; 

1^ . . c g. in 2 Cor. 4 ; 4. Eph. 4 ; 13, et al. j- Sometimes the Gen. is separated 

t //J: /7 * "^ fr^^ the noun that governs it ; as in Phil. 2 : 10. 1 Tim. 8 : 6. Heb. 8 : 5. 

Sometimes (although seldom) of tv^o genitives, one belongs io persons and 
another to things ; as in Acts 5 : 32. Phil. 2 : 30. 2 Pet. 3 : 2. Heb. 6 : 1. 
Note 3. When the Gen. stands before the governing noun, either, 
(a) It belongs to several nouns ; as Acts 3 : 7. Or, (6) It is emphatic ; 
as in 1 Cor. 3 : a Acts 13 : 23. Heb. 10 : 36. Phil. 2 : 25, et saepe alibi. 

Note 4. The so called periphrasis of the Gen. by a noun with in, 
ntgl, ano, xaid, etc., is seldom, if ever, to be regarded as a simple Gen., 
but as a mode of expression designed to give a somewhat different shade 
to its meaning. 

'^^ 100. The Gen. after Verbs. 
(1) b wiU be impossible that the reader should obuin an ade- 
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quate idea of tlie nature of this idiom, unless he first obtain a cor* 
rect view of the nature of the relations designed to be expressed 
by the Gen. case. The general statement is made in ^ 98. It 
is proper to add some things in this place, for the better understand- 
ing of the matter. 

(a) The pferson or thing to which any thing belongs as proper- 
ty, attribute, power, usage, duty, etc., is put in the Gen.; for in 
this way the relation of the property, etc., is defined. 

(6) The Gen, marks the whole, to which parts or portions of 
any thing belongs ; for thus the relation of the parts is defined. 

(c) All those cases, viewed subjectively or objectively, in which 
a word has an incomplete meaning in itself, and needs another word 
to shew its relation ; or in which the object, the reason, the source 
or ground, of an action or state must needs be expressed ; in a 
word, all those cases in which to complete the expression of the 
idea, in respect to, in relation to, on account of, by reason of, must 
be added, admit of the Gen. in order to shew what this respect, re- 




tion to that which happens in them ; and therefore words designa- 
ting these, may be put in the Genitive. 

Note I. Under some of these general heads may be arranged not 
only the use of the Gen. afier verbs, but also after adjectives, participleH, 
prepositions, adverbs, and indeed afler nouns, as already represented. 

(2) The student will more easily obtain a proper view of the 
Gen. after verbs in Greek, if he compares the very numerous class 
of verbs in English, which are in like manner followed by the Gen- 
tive. 

E. g. The verbs axoia and ysvo/jtui (verba sensds) govern the Qen,, 
and in English we often say : hear of, taste of. Often too we leave 
out the of; and so does the Greek, for axova and nearly all other verbs 
which govern a Gen. may and do sometimes govern other cases, i. e. the 
Ace, or Dat., as may be necessary. Compare our English, (houghi qf, 
srneU of, eat qf, take of, give of, partake qf, drink qf, to he qf, to he glad of, 
to hefvUqf, to he emptied of, to complain of, to accuse of, to convince of, to 
huy of, to seU of, to learn qf, to roh of, to make of, to require of, to take 
KM oftohegof, and so of a multitude of other verbs. In nearly all these 
cases, there is an agreement with the Greek idiom as to the Genitive ; 
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asd also in the fiu^t, that nearly aU these varfos, and most others which 
govern the Gen., may also govern other cases. 

(3) It may be seen by the above exhibitions, that ideas 
indicated by verbs of this nature divide themselves into several 
e. ff. 



's/oi^..:.u^^^, ^^' (fl) Such as designate the relation of property. 

/ ' This is confined principally to t^d and ylvofjMi, for the obvious rea- 

son, that other verbs designate adton, state, etc., which would be inappro- 
priate to the purpose under consideration ; e. g. tovt* tfftiv ^Imirvov, tkU 
is JohtCs ; •nolXfiQ ivoiag iatl, it belongs to consummate folly ; iatlv dixahv 
avdgog, it belongs to a good man, or a good man must, should^ may, can, 
etc., do thus and so. And so of ylvofiai which is often equivalent to 
ilfd, 

(b) Verbs which have a partitive sense, i. e. which indicate ac- 
tion that can be supposed to relate only to a part or portion of the 
object to which it is directed. 

Note 1. The predominant part of the regimen of the Gen. by verbs, 
fs where a partitive senseis meam to be designated. Of course such verbs 
^ as finixsiv, iitiaXafiPavHV, %o^v(avHV, (itiaXayxavuv, fmadldwfu, anoXavsiif, 

and all others of the like character, will be Included among those which 
govern the Genitive. By an extension of this principle that is natural 
enough, verbs signifying to obtain, a^cquire, etc., i. e. to have a part in or of, 
oflen conform to the same idiofn, such as xvyx^vuv, Xayx^'^^^y* xvqhv, 
, y y tdfiqovofiHVi etc. Matt. ^ 325. seq. See in N. Test. 1 Cor. 9 : lOl 10 : 21*. 
' """Heb. 5 : la Rev. 2 : 17, al. 

Note 2. But any verbs whatever, even those which are usually con- 
strued with the Ace, may take a Gen. where a partitive sense is 
meant to be conveyed ; as Odys. o, 98, oTtrriaat xgsav, to roast [some] 
Jlesh ; Thucyd. II. 56, tiJ$ yi\q htfiov, they destroyed [a part of] the country ; 
Plato, Symp. p. 213, Xa^ovra twv raivi&v, taking [some] fUels ; Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 709, fianuerjg bxov tixvrjg, having [something] of the' prophetic 
'^^ art, etc. Matth. § 323. See Acts 27 : 36*. [Matt. 16 : 28. Luke 9 : 27. 14: 

Note 3. Kindred to the above constructions seems to be that 
in which verbs signifying to seize, grasp, take hold of, hold fast, touch, 
manage, etc., e. g. Xafijidvofiai, SgdrtopaL, amofiai^ I/od, etc. (specially 
when in the Mid. voice), govern the Grenitive ; Matth. § 330. When the 
whole of a thing grasped, etc., is meant, the Ace. is used, and not the €reD- 
J^.itive ; Matth. § 331. See Mark 9; 27^ 5: 30! Matt 14: 3l'. Heb. 12: 20! Luke 
8: 54l For seizing the whole, see Matt. 14 : 3. 18 : 28. Mark 3 : 21, al. jcf, 

Note 4. As the antithesis of this, and by one of those peculiarities 
not uncommon in language, the same usage is extended to verbs (mostly 
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of the Mid. vdoe) of the opposite character ; e. g. (isd'Ufiah aq>Ufiai> ; and 
80 to afiafftarofiai io mi$s tht tnark, ^fwdta^at to fail in metting expedoHom^ 
aipaXXta-d-m to hefrustraUdy etc. 

Note 5. Verbs such as aqx^^"^* vnoiQX^^^t etc., which signify to begin, 
commence^ introduce, etc., govern the Gen. ; for here the action is as it were 
partitive, i. e. commenced but not con^leted. So oi vnHg^av t^^ iXwdi^-' 
qlag, who introduced liberty ; Matth. § 335. 

(c) When a noun must be added, m order to shew in respect to^ 
or in regard iOy what person or thing or circumstance the action, 
etc., of the verb is to be understood, this noun may be put in thd 
Gen. after any kind of verb. > 

Note 1. E. g. &g nodmy ilj^v^ as they were ahle in respect to their fed, 
i. e. as fast as they could run ; tv Bx^t^ (jpQ%v&v, to he sound in respect to un- 
derstanding ; Eurip. El*, itag itymog ^inofAiv ; how do we come off as to the 
contest 7 KaXiag xmai^ xov f}Xlov, it ties well in respect to the sun ; Matth. §§ 
337, 338. This is a construction widely diffused, and deserving of partic- 
ular attention. 

{d) All verbs that necessarily imply a relation to something in 
the action, etc., which they express, but which relation is not desig- 
nated by the verb itself, take a Genitive in order to indicate it. But 
this Gen. is not the direct object of the action expressed by the verb ; 
for this would require the Accusative. 

Note 1. Verbs signifying an action or ejection of the mind, such as to "^i^^ V*^'- ^ 
remember, to forget, to be concerned for, to neglect, to reflect, to consider, to •w*/<«/*3^-^^I^f^ 
understand, to desire, to long after, etc., rank here, and usually govern the 
Genitive ; e. g. fivrjfiovsvsie tijg yvvaixog Jim, Luke 17 : 32. Acts 11 : 16. Wi«»'^cr'>:aj^ 
2 Pet. 3 : 2', al. ; imXa&ia&ai. tov ^gyov vfi&v, Heb. 6 : 10 j ov . . . ayyilmf 
iitiXauPdvttai, Heb. 2 : 16 (figuratively interpreted) ^ /u^ twv /Jowy piXu ; o-^^a^^o'^V^ 
1 Cor. 9 : 9. Acts 18 : 17, al. ; TtaXov tgymt ini^fiii, 1 Tim. 3:1; ^^^^^o-^jg^^-^*; V: 
w^ff oqiynai, 1 Tim. 3:1. Heb. 11 : 16. So in the classics ; e. g. ivd^- 
fiov T&v tldotfov, consider the things which are seen, Xen. Mem. III. 6. 17 ; 
flir&ogifiv avx&v, I perceived them, Plat. Apol. Soc. p. 27 : ypdosta^ Svntqa- 
trig . . . ifiov, Plat. Apol. p. 27. And so, occasionally, of most verbs which 
in any way express an action or affection of the mind. The ground of 
this seems to be, that the action of the mind does not properly pass to the 
object or at all affect it ; so that the Ace. would seem to be not exactly in 
place here. The Gen. points out the objects in relation to which the mind . 

acts or is affected. But still, analogy of usage often causes all such verbs 
to take an Ace. after them. 

Note 2. Kindred to the above verbs, which express the action or af- ^A^ct^a^ x^^ * 
fection of the inUmai senses, are those which express the action or ^^^'Jt^ p^'^^c-t 
tion of the external ones; e. g. avxov ixovm. Matt 17: 5. Luke 2: 46. 
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John 3: 99, aL ; ov ^ ytwrnrttu &mm€Vj Matt 16 : 96. Mark 9: 1, used 
figaratiTely, bat IbllowiDg die uaoal coDsCnicthm ; so Sj^ fKv^mi^, yoqpov 
fiil Smrstr-d-cu, Verbs of sight are excepted ; and all such Terbs as the 
above, often take the Accusative. 

(e) Verbs signifyiDg plenty or trout, fullness or emptiness^ take 
the Geaof the thing which fills or which is lacking, in order to com- 
plete the idea of the verb by pointing out its relation. 



*»'jtmaOM»^ 



y ^Ifit^J'^t*^^ i^*^i .^Mi^NoTE 1. E. g. /eftlaojB xa^^vdglag vdmog, John 2 : 7 j Acts 5 : 28, al/ 
i^:^ 7r;?ri^//So la/Trera* acxp^g, James 1 : f^ 'tuke 22 : 3^. Rom. 3 : 23, al.V<rr.o.'. 

a;U Urt»i.r<rU*>^rS&^ y^r.-^T- 
Aoo^^-^Ut^ ,^c^ «^. J.*- Note 2. Kindred to these verbs are such as signify to dtprvoty take 

away, rob ; and (with some shades of difference, but in the way of an anal- 
^^^^•.'*^^oir.^^j ogy that is not unnatural) verbs signifying to loose, Jree^ separate from, 
2 Ti^J^rr^lv*^/ 9^ etc., as fis&i(ntjfu in Luke 16 : 4 ; aoro/eoi in 1 Tim. 1:6; o^hv in 
/j>u*. t :j:' Mark 2: 21 ; navofuxi in 1 Pet. 4 : 1, et al. On the other hand ; verbs 

signifying to kinder, restrain, keep back, prevtrti, etc., may take the Greni- 

tive ; e. g. xoXvcd in Acts 27 : 43, et aL 

-^ :j^ouX z- L/. Note 3. More remotely kindred to verbs ot emptying, etc, are verbs . 
"^^^^ meaning to separate, to remove, to turn off or away, to lead off or away,to de- 

part, to go atoay, to cease, to stop, to make to cease, etc. ; which occasionally 
govern the Genitive. 

(/) All words denoting comparison in respect to a thing or 
person, usually put that thing or person in the Gen., as properly 
expressive of relation. Hence verbs of the like meaning follow 
the like constructicui. 

•/ E. g. ^rrao'd'di rivog, to be inferior [in respei^t to] some one ; to exercise 
nde, ctmtmand, or dominion, as xv^itvin in Rom.^ JL4 : 9. 2 Cor. 1 : 24 ; axh- 
&snuv, I Tim. 2 : 12 ; xaiadwafntveiy, James 2:6; av&vnatsvur. Acts 
18 : 12, et al. In like nuumer verbs signifying to prize more highly, to excel, 
exceed, be subject to, obey, yield to, succumb, and all others that implicate in- 
feriority in any way, may lake a Gren., and often times do take one, al- 
though they are not (for the most part) limited to this construction. 

Note 1. Kindred to the construction under y; althou^ not quite of 
i j/£*^«<, a^t^ ;'. the same tenor, is the case where the Gen. of price or value is put after 

verbs of buying, selling, exchanging, procuring, etc ; e. g. iaaaglov nodiir'*^^^^, 
rat, are sold for a farthing. Matt 10 : 29 ; nqaS^yai!' noXXov, be sold forju^. 
much, Matt. 26 : 9. ; 1 Cor. 6 : 20. ^ Rev. 6i ^X^ng ^^qtlag tijy ip^p 
dwmQa^lotr . . . oifitay aXXa^aipi, I ioould not exchange myiU luck for your 
servitude, Aesch. Prometh. 974. The ground of this construction seems 
to be comparison of things with price, and the consequent valuation or 
eatimation of them. 

Note 2. So verbs of prizing, estimating, valuing ; as tovrov ttftmftm, 
thus mu^ / value it. 
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Note 3. A comparison seems also to be expressed, by implication, 
in those words which signify (Hatinctionj difference, disagreement, unUkmea^ 
etc. ; e. g. noH&v tm^ov&lwv dtaq>iQfte, ye differ from [ye are of higher 
value than] many gparrowa, Matt. 10 : 31. 1 Cor. 15 : 41, al. So agnri nXov- 
Tov ^t€a'T7/xs, Plat. Repubi. viii. p. 550; allotom&al tivog^ to he different 
from one, Plat. Parm. p. 138. 

(4) The cases in which the use of the Gen. has thus far been 
exhibited, all belong to those where the Gen. has a partitive sense, 
or else is added in order to shew some relation of its correlatives, 
so as to complete the idea which they express. But there is an 
important aspect of the Gen., which remains yet to be considered, 
viz., the designation of the object to which any thing is directed 
or has relation, or else the designation of its rise or origin; or 
both of these combined. 

As to nouns, see in § 99. 1. c and h. The nature of this connection 
is obvious. The expression q>LXla vio^ may be taken either aetwety or 
passively. In the first case, it means of course the friendship ufhich the som 
cherishes toward some other person ; in the second, the friendship of vMch 
the son is the object, i. e. which another person cherishes toward him. The 
context naust always furnish the key to such (in themselves) ambiguous 
expressions ; of which there are a great number, see § 99. 1. c. As to 
verbs, they may be divided here into several classes ; viz., 

(a) Almost any verb, but particularly those which in any way 
denote feelings or affections of the mind, may take a Gen. of the 
thing, whose relation to the verb (or participle) is such, that we 
may indicate it by the wcffds on account of for the sake of etc* 

£. g. Java&y nixolfofisvot, angry on account of ihe Greeks, II. n, 545 *, 
Xaltn&g fpiqti>v aiftm,to grieve on their account, Thucy. ii. 62 ; toincav oveir" 
dlaah to utter reproach on account qf these things, Herod, i. 90 ; dixatop 
ahfiaab nqod^jUaq, to commend the just man for his readiness, Eurip. Iphig. 
in Aul. 1381. 

(i) In particular ; verbs of complnining against, accusing^ pro- 
secuting (at law), of condemning, subjecting to condemnation, etc., ' 
take the Gen. of the thmg on account of which this is done. 

E. g. dito^ofAal as dsdlag, I accuse you of cowardice, Aristoph. Eq. 367 ; 
inavuouTtifuvog fie q>6vov, a^^cusing me qf murder, i. e. accusing me on ac* 
count of alleged murder, etc. But in the N. Test., prepositions are 
usually employed before the noun in such cases, which serve to rnideff 
the relation still more definite ; and so, not unfi-equently, in the classics. 
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NoTX 1. In the classics, verbs of MuppUeaimg^ heauMng, etc, take 
the Gren. of the person fry or on a4xount of whom the supplicatioQ is made ; 
as &emv in Ixsttvm, I beseech ihee fry the gods^ Herod, vi. 68 ; but in the 
N. Test, a preposition is employed to mark this relation. 

(c) The Gen. of origin frequently follows the verbs iifil and 

yiywOfiai. 

E. g. fiffTQog . . . Mfwddyrig ya^ia&ar ia&Xw yBnad-ai^ etc. 

Note 1. Here may be arranged verbs signifying to smeU or savour 
of;HB oCa> fivgov' avxo<panlag nru, he savours of sycophancy , Eq. 4S7 ; 
the nomi denoting the cause or origin of the smeU or savour. 

^ 101. Genitive after partitives, adjectives, participles, 
adverbs, etc, 

(1) Partitives of all classes, from their very nature (designating 
B,part ov portion of), may take of course the Gen. after them, to 
indicate the whole to which they stand related. 

£• ?• (^) '^ 1^ . . . o di; as ta (ih jwf ofxwf ... to 8i T&y omttv, 
(&) Demonstratives, as ovtoq^ etc.; as %ovto avapeng, (c) Participles, 
which (with the article) denote a particular class of men ; as ol Kajaqw^ 
yonng airt&v, (d) Adjectives, which denote classes of men, etc., as oUyoi, 
nolXoij nXiUrTotj oi xQ^iOJol, etc. ; as oXiyoi av&Qomiov, 61 xQWol tur 
av^qmtwf, 6 ijf^urvg lov X9^^^y ^^^' And so even in the singular 
number of the adjective ; as laXawa nagd-iyeup* (e) Interrogatives ; as rig 
S-BW ; (/) Names of towns belonging to a country ; as Bti&lesii trig 'lov^ 
dalag. (g) Adverbs of place ; as aXXo&i yairig^ in another part of the 
country ; no^ yfjgi in what part of the woridf (h) Adverbs of time ; as 
oiffi trig ^(ligagy in the evening ; nvpfUta trig fifdqag ; at what time of the dtnf f 
(t) Superlatives, (which of course indicate Apart only) ; as exd-urrog paa^ 
Uwv. Also of course, adjectives, adveii)s, etc., with a superlative 
meaning ; as %loxog, ^oxa^ etc. 

ot,U^^4,: (2) When the relation of an adjective, adverb, etc., must be 
shewn by a word subjoined, this word is put in the Genitive. 

E. g. (a) Adjectives ; as xiUMig tr^g aqstv^g, perfect in respect to courage ; 
Snaig i^i^iviav naidoitv, childless in respect to sons, (h) Adverbs ; as tto^w 
aofplag' xajoTiga tov Tagtagov, underneath in respect to Tartarus, (c) De- 
monstratives ; as el; rovto ivaymig, unto this in respect to necessitysssslg 
* xoyvnv T^v avdyKtiy, 

(3) All adjectives and participials, indicative of a state of mind, 
feelmg, etc. ; of Icnowledge or ignorance, etc. ; put the Gen. of re- 
lation after them ; see and comp. ^ 100. 3. d. with notes. 
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E. g. (a) Adjectives ; a^ Ajraldevtog fiovaixfjg' coq>og xornwy, (h) Parti- 
eipials ; as ov tqi^oif . • . InnMr^q, 

(4) Adjectives, etc., indicating plenty or want, fulness or emp- fd>c_;^ s'-U.t.-^z. 
tiness, etc. (comp. ^ 100. 3. e.), may take the Gen. after them. ^'^"^^ -^^.^^-^iU 

E. g, {a) Adjectives ; as xcroj ipQW&v fgrifiog (plXtav nXi^^iig xtvwv. 
{b) Mverbs ; as S^ijy ai^axoq tvgavvMov, enough ofiyranVs blood. 

(5) AH comparatives (which of course intimate relation) put 
the thing compared in the Genitive ; comp. <^ 100. 3./. 

E. g. (a) Adjectives ; as fisli(av natqog^ lit. greater as it respects his 
father. Adverbs are of course construed in the same way, when they 
have the like meaning, (b) As kindred with this construction, may be 
reckoned adjectives denoting rule, superiority, preference of any kind, or 
the contrary, etc. ; as ridoyijg iyxQOJiqg* r^txtav vnvov. 

Note 1. Adjectives expressive of worth, value, etc., and also of the 
contrary meaning, by a like principle take the Genitive ; as a^ioq tifii}g' 
avi^iog rifirig. So adverbs of like meaning; as a^lag %^g adixlag. 

Remark. In regard to the classes of words in Nos. 2-5, it is obvious 
that the same general principle may be applied to all of them, viz., that the 
Gen. which follows them is designed to designate the rdaiion which its 
correlate sustains, and which may be expressed by the words in respect to, 
in regc^rd to, etc. Thus usvog q)Qsv6iv, empty in respect to mind ; aoipog 
xumiv, wary in regard to evils, etc. ; and so of all tho. rest. 

(6) Adjectives, etc., may be followed by the Gen., when the 
relation designated by the words on account of, etc., is intended to 
be expressed. 

E. g. (a) TaXmva avfifpoQ&g xainjg, wretched on account of an evU destiny, 
Aesch. Pers. 443 ; evdalfiotv . . . xal tov nqonov %al %&v Xoytuv, foviuiMU 
on account of his demeanor and his conversation. Plat. Phaed. p. 68. 
{b) Genitives of exclamation, with or without an interjection, are to be 
solved in the like way ; e. g. <jp«i; rov avdgog ! So t^^ Tvxfig ! what a lucky 
chance / In such cases the context explains the thing referred to by the 
exclamation. 

(7) Participials may take a Gen. denoting material, or the 
source or origin of the action or quality which they express ; comp. 
^ 99. 1. c. b. 

E. g. (polviKog . . . nsTtoujfiivai, made of palm-waqd, Xen. Cyrop. V. 
7. 22; nXfiyeig &vyajqog t^g ifjit}g, smitten cf my own daughter, Eurip. 
Crest. 491. ^ , . . , , , ^ 
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IM § 108. Sthtaz: Obh. ABtoLCTS. 

(8) In classic Greek, time and flace are usually put in the Geni- 
tive ; in the N. Test., this relation is commonly marked by pre- 
positions. 

E. g.^ I&axrig,' at Bhaca; rov dt^iov, on the right ; hdrr^ t^; Vf^^9 
an ffutt day ; /ei^iiSyo^, m winter. Id the N. Test., rvxtog, hf nighiy Matt. 
2 X 14 ; noiag, in what way, Luke 5 : 19 ; tov lomov^ tn/utwrt^ GaL 6 s 17 ; 
but the caaes of auch a construction are rare in the N. Test. 

^ 103. Genitive absolute. 

(1) The Genitive absolute is introduced, where a subordinate 
clause of a sentence exhibits a subject or agent different from that 
in the principal assertion. In this case, to avoid confiision and 
make the construction clear, the subordinate clause has a subject 
and participle in the Genitive. 

EL g. aivTOv sw&vfifi&irtog, Idov, Sy/tlog Kv^iov, jct.!, Matt. 1 : 20 ; tov 
ds ^tfiaov ytvfii&iyTog , . . idov fia/oi anb x.t.A, Matt. 2 : 1. Stricdy speaking, 
the Gen. ahsolide has a relation to time, and may be construed as a Gen. 
of tbis nature ; Winer, p. 170, Anmerk. So, in most cases, we supply 
when in translating such clauses. 

^ 103. Genitive after Prepositions and Adverbs. 

(1) Prepositions express relation ; and on this account, (not in 
and of themselves) they govern the Genitive. It is, therefore, only 
those prepositions which express relations that comport with the 
nature of the Genitive, which govern it ; for all prepositions do not 
govern it. 



Note. The old method of solving the appearance of the Gen. 
when unconnected with a preceding noun, by supplying tveita, vni^y etc. 
leaves the real difficulty unexplained ; for when I say ogyliur^al ti/poq, 
and ipsiw is supplied in order to govern rivoSy I may well ask : How 
conies evexa to govern the Genitive? The answer to this will be justaa 
difficult, as to shew how ogylj^BO&ai can govern the Grenitive. 

(2) Two purposes are answered by using prepositions of known 
and established meaning before the Genitive; the first, that the 
relation is tjius definitely expressed, and so guarded against mistake ; 
the second, that the expression of relation is thus extended, without 
the hazard of ambiguity. 
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NoTC 1. Several prepositions plainly do not fall directly within the 
relations of the Crenitive above explained, but only indirectly. . Still there 
is an analogous use in all of those which do govern it ; and the danger pf 
mistake is guarded against, by the definite meaning of the prepositions 
themselves. It is thus that the powers of expression in Greek are ex- 
tended. 

(3) Some prtpositions govern the Gen. only, because they ex- 
press only those relations that are connected with it ; some govern 
the Genitive and another case, or two other cases, because they- 
have other meanings than those which are appropriate to the 
Genitive. 

(a) The Gen. only ; irtlf anoy in {ii), ?v(xa, ngo, (h) Gen. and Ace. 
diif xata, vniq, (c) Gen. Dat., and AccuHative ; a^q>l, ntql^ iid, naqa, 
ngog, fjisra, vno, 

(4) Prepositions in composition with verbs, etc., may govern 
the Genitive, if they govern it when standing alone. In some cases, 
this usage is extended even to prepositions that (when standmg 
alone) govern other cases. 

E. g. verbs compounded with hf <tvv, tigt oftov, etc., sometimes (often 
with avf endfifioti) govern the Gtenitive. 

(5) In many cases, compound verbs govern the Gen., not be- 
cause of the preposition in them^ but because of their meaning. 

Note 1. In this way we may account for it (for the most part), when 
we find verbs governing the Gen., and yet compounded with prepositions 
which do not govern it. 

(6) The so called adverbs which govern the Gen,, in such 
cases become of course mere prepositions expressive of relation^ etc. 
Of these there are a considerable number. 

E. g. SvtVy atsq, ^//(x, dlxrpf, iyyvg, nX^ialor, 8V&i,iviiniop,fu%a^jf*ix^ 
qi, SxQh n^^tfi nigapf nhl\Vy X^Q^i^p etc. 

General Remarks respecting the Genitive. In almost all tho oases in 
which verbs, etc., govern this case, other constructions are allowable ; in many 
oases they are common ; in some, even the more common. In English I may 
say I to UBt€ this, or to taste ofthis^ etc., sometimes with some difference of insow- 
ing, and sometimes without any. And thus it is in Greek. Constructions with 
prepositions, for the sake of more ezplicftness, are nearly always allowable ; and 
m the N. Test, they are far more frequent than in the older Greek elassi€». This 
serves to render the interpretation easier. The student must beware not to con- 
clude, that because a verb governs the Genitive, it can govern no oibtr cate, 
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164 ' § 104. Stntaz: Datitk. 



eren where the same idea (for suhstince) is expressed. The mode of expressioo 
oiay be, and is, very diTerse ; and this gives to any kua^uage far more scope of 
expression /than it would otherwise have. 



DATIVE. 

^ 104. Nature and uses of the Dative. 

(1) The Dative serves for the designation of mdirect compli- 
ment, i. e. of the more remote object, to which any action, passion, 
etc., has relation. 

Note 1. The direct complemeDt of a tranative yerb^ for example, is 
the object on which its action, etc., directly operates, or which it affects.. 
But the indirect complement is that to or for which this action, etc., takes 
place. 

(2) Hence results this very general principle or rule ; viz., the 
person or thing to or for which any thing is, is done, is directed, 
etc., is put in the Dative after any words which indicate existence, 
action, or direction. 

E. g. iTtamd (fov S^st} aqiaxBr ix^ioitv oor avtw <plXog' and so ^evlS^a&td 
TWi, to wonder at any thing, 1 Pet. 4 : 12 ; nqoaxwuv xtvi^ to show reverence 
to one, Matt. 2 : 8, 11 ; yownsjsiv tiviy to kneel to o?ie. Matt. 17: 14, (in the 
better Codices) ; ofioXoyuv ttvl, to make acknowledgement to oncj Heb. 13 : 
15 ; fiifupta&ai tivt, to cUtrtbtUe blame to one, Heb. 8:8; ftaqtvqur xivl, 
to hear testimony to one, John 3 : 26 ; and thus aol iaxi, it belongs to thee ; 
avt^ ylvetai, vnaqx^K 6^^. 

Note 1. The so called Dativus commodi vel incommodi may be rang- 
ed under this genetal principle. The Dativus commodi occurs very fre- 
quently ; e.g. 2 Cor. 5: 13, Rom. 14: 6,7. Matt. 3 : 16. Mark 9: 5. 
Luke 1 : 55, al. The Dativus incommodi may be found in Matt. 23: 31« 
fiaqjvQslTe kavToTg, ye bear witness against yourselves. See also James 
5:3. 

^ 105. Particular classes of words usually governing the Dative. 

(1) Verbs signifying to approach^ meet, unite, connect; and 
such as imply approach, etc., in order to complete the action which 
they express, e. g. to associate vdth, speak to, address, pray to^ 
come together, propitiate ; strive with, figl}t with, rival; foUow, 
hearken to, give heed to, etc., may take the Dative. 
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§ 105. Stwtax: Dat. after verbs. 1C5 



Note 1. The indirect complement in these and the like cases may 
be expressed by the Dative ; as stated above, under the general principle. 
In the mean time many of these verbs may also take an Ace. ; just as in 
English we say : ^1 fought him,' or ' I fought with him.' 

(2) Verbs signifying to blame, reproach, upbraid, accuse, envy, 
to be angry at, etc., govern the Dat. of the person blamed, etc. 

E. g. aolloidoQsV t^ d't^inovn ;)faiU7ra/i'cr vfup pifJtiptTar cAt^ if&wiL 

(3) Verbs, adjectives, etc., which signify likeness or unlikeness, 
sameness or discrepance, fitness or unfitness, usually govern the 
Dative. «* <r/» * *« */^ £ ,'^^. y. / 

E. g. ofiomffoi aiToy MqI, I will liken him to a man, Matt. 7 : 24 ; 
ofAOioi il(Ti>v natdloig, Luke 7 : 32 ; urovg f^fiiv . . . lolq fiafnaaafft, Matt. 20 : 
12 ;. nfd^nov ixslvoiQ, Heb. 6:7; nqhtu ayioig, Eph. 5:3; eotxc xXvdotri,, 
James 1:6. So even avjog is oflen construed in the classics ; e. g. iv t<^ 
avtto Hivdvvd^ Tolg ipoivXotaTOtg, in peril the same with that which belongs to 
the basest ; to amo t^ tiXid-Uo slvai, to he the same with that which is siUy, 
And in th6 poets, even tig and loioxrtog are sometimes followed by the 
Dative. 

Note 1. Some adjectives of the nature above described, such as ofioir- 
og, Itrog, nqhtonf, etc., sometimes govern the Crenitive. The construction 
varies, ad libitum scriptoris. 

Note 2. Adjectives, moreover, which signify to be profitable or un- 
profitable, agreeable or disagreeable, friendly or inimical, hard or easy, 
and so of all kindred meanings, may govern the Dative in the same way 
as those described above. 

(4) Verbs signifying to give to, deliver over or up, please, help, 

counsel, command, happen to, yield to, concede, etc., almost of 

course govern the Dative. 

Note 1. And yet here, as in most other cases, the language admits 
sometimes of a different construction, some of these verbs occasionally 
governing the Gen., and some the Accusative. 

(5) Passive verbs frequently take the Dative after them, with- 
out any preposition, indicating the agent by which or whom the 
action is done which is indicated by the verb. 

E. g. XQW^^^^ inalgsrai, he is lifted up by his wealth ; inqarttto airtolg 
ta T^g noXioag, the affairs of the city are managed by them. See § 106. 4. 5. 
Comp. Matt. 5 : 21. Luke 23 : 15. James 3 : 7, 18. 

Note 1. Specially do passive (and also neuter) verbs, signifying <m 
affection of the mind, take the Dat. of the thing which occasions that afiTec- 
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IM $ 106L SrjnrAx: Dat. ur rAMOMm ftSLAnoNs. 

tioo ; m iymr&i^uq t^ HIT^$ exuUmg m At work ; /dUwfc ifi^ tmq «»- 
^(Tf n^/fiaaif lam gneved ai thtfrtwad ttaU ofiking». 

(6) Adverbs of rigaificction like to that of verbs or adjectives. 

governing the Dat., may also take the Dative after them. 

E. g. o/ioimg Mdf^ like a muartj or at a tnart ; Araiimg ifiol, at tvoi 
lotne, etc. 

^ 106. Various relations designated by the Datiwi. 

(1) Jb respect tOy in regard to, is a relation which it not tm- 
frequentlj designates. 

E. g. fitf naidla yivw^t rtug q>Qtahy aXXa rfj xaxl^, he not children in 
respect to understanding^ hut in regard to malice, 1 Cor. 14 : 20 ; aj^funi 
ev^^Mg ttg Sr&Qomogy in respect toforrn^ he toas found as a man, PhiL 2 : 7. 
So Acts 7 : 51. 20: 22. Heb. 5: 11. Gal. 1 : 22. Luke 1 : 51, et 8aep« a1. 

Note 1. In claasic Greek this is also veiy common ; e. g. SStog iart 
&mmTov %ij noku, he is worthy ofdadhy in respect to the dtyy Xen. Mem. 
Soc. p. 1 ; TO ... T^ T&v ir&Qanwf ipvau iUyofisr, we have smd those things 
...in respect to human nature^ Plato, Phaed. p. 79. In like manner the 
Gen. case is often used ; see § 100. 3. c. 

(2) The relation signified by the words in accordance with the 

nature, principles, opinion, judgment, circumstances, etc., of any 

thing or person, is sometimes expressed by the Dative. 

E. g. * Except ye be circumcised t^ I^m Mavtrswg, agreedbbf to the 
wage qfMoses,^ Acts 15 : 1 ; amuog t$ •^e^, Acts 7 : 20, dvrata t$ &B$f 
2 Cor. 10 : 4, (b«t this may mean : Are feasible to him). So Pktt Phaed. 
p. 101, ^ aol allriXoig ^fupovei ij diaipovH, jfin your opinion they mutually 
agru or differ. 

(3) The manner An which any thing is done, etc., is designated 
by the Dative. 

E. g. ' Praying iAataXvjn^ %^ ^ttpakji, wUh the head uncovered,^ 1 Cor. 
11:5; 'Ye were circumcised ne^nofi^ dxtigono^r^vi^* Col. 2 : 11. 

Note 1. In conformity with this use of the Dative, are many nouns 
employed abverJnaUy ; e. g. di^jiooUf, at the public expense ; xoirpt in cotn^ 
mon; Idltf, privately, et al. 

^4) The instrument is put in the DsKive* ^ -^ '^"^v.&ss/ 

E. g. Xl&(^ tfir xsq>aXfi¥ natoiag' ' Upholding all things r^ ^fiati vig 
iwoftewQ cdftov,* Heb. 1 : 3; t^ nXoia^ ^^^9 ^^ came by means of a 
smcM boati John 21 : 8 ; et aL saepe. r^y-^^-^ ^ .? 2. / ^^^^^ . ^ . */». 
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§ 107. Stntax : Da^. with Prepositions. 167 

_____^ "^ 

(5) The caiue or occasion of any thing may be put in the Da- 
tive. 

IS. g. ' They were broken off t^ cm unUf,* Rom. 11 : 90; 'Ye obtained 
mercy t^ tovtwf in%i^%la^ through their disohtditncty L e. the occasion of 
mercy being extended to you, was tbeir disobedience, Rom. 11 : 30. So 
in the classics: 9>o/9y an^h&ov^ they departed through fear ; noHol itni&a- 
vw axQonsltf, many died through intemperance ; vol x^ROViri, they r^oice 
through means of you; lovio^g Ivnovfie^Oy we grieve because (fthese^ i. e. 
our grief is occasioned by them. 

NoTB 1. It is easy to see, that such verbs as to delight in, to r^oicein^ 
he troubledf he sad^ he satisfied or unsatisfied, to be willing or unwUUng, to 
wonder aty he terrified, be astonished, etc., may very naturally put the cause 
or occasion of these emotions in the Dative. 

Note 2. In like manner verbs signifying to distinguish one^s self, to 
excelf to be eminent^ etc., put the quality which is the cause or ground of 
distinction, in the Dative. 

(6) Time when and place where, are put In the Dative. 

E. g. T^^e t^ mmtly this very night; tetvtji t^ vf^iqtf, on the same day ; 
fjuxxf^ XQOPt}, during a long time. So ^di\ktji, at Delos ; JmSihtf at Dodona ; 
Mvmivaig, at MycaentB. «'**r <r^^*t<rt, c^^^. ^hj i^f/m^oif cUejWmAf^ c/^***. ^s.'u*r 

% lOT. Dati'ot with Prepositions and confound Verbs. 

(1) Prepositions adapted to express any of the various relations 
of the Dative, may govern this case. 

E. g. (a) Governing the Dat. only ; iv, ovp (|w). (h) Governing the 
Dat. (and also the Gen. and Ace.) ; afi<pl, n%qly inly juera, naqi, vno, 

(2) Verbs compounded with these prepositions may of course 
govern the Dative. 

Note 1. In particular ; verbs compounded witb ow, find, and ofMv 
take the Dative, because the idea of association or union (so consonant with 
the nature of the Dative) is expressed by these words. 

Note 2. Verbs with inl and ngog not unfrequently take the Dative, 
even in cases where the Ace. would seem most consonant with the prepo- 
sitions ; e. g. inKngativetv ti>vI, nqoapilXew twL 

(3) Any verbs compounded with prepositions which do not 
govern the Dative, may govern this case, if they have a meaning 
which is appropriate to such a regimen. 
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Genkrai. Remark I. The Dative without any prepositton before it, 
is more common in the earlier than in the later Greek ; and more usual in 
the classics, than in the N. Testament. Indeed, in a great number of ca- 
ses, after verbs of almost every kind which usually govern the Dative, a 
preposition is inserted by the N. Test, writers ; which makes the relation 
still more definite and explicit. In particular does the preposition h 
mark the relation of the Dative ; so that we have vyiayuv t^ nUnu and 
ip xfi TtUrw, diafpigttr Jivi and iy ttvi, etc. / 

But the Greek has a wide latitude of construction ; and the Accus, 
with Big or ngog before it, often express the like relation as the Dative ; 
e. g. evxofiai -d-i^ and svxofiai ngog dsov; so tffsvdta&ai TWi and nqog jiva, 
svdoxtiv stg tiva and xirL So with adjectives ; as ^j'&stog eeJ? rt or tirtj et 
al. mult. 

General Remark II. Here, as in the case of the Genitive, most verbs, 
etc., which govern the Dative, are ca|)ab1e of another construction, and 
may govern the Acc. or Gen., pro ItbUu acriptoris, as the nature of the case 
may be. The student should learn, therefore, in most cases rather to say 
may govern, than must govern. 



ACCUSATIVE. 

^ 108. Nature and uses of the Accusative. 

(!) The Acc. case marks the direct complement of the verb, 
i. e. the object which the action of the verb affects, either as pro- 
ducing it, or in some way operating upon it ; or else, toward which 
the action of the verb is immediately directed. 

(2) Tn respect to all verbs which designate an action that is 
plainly transitive in its nature, as ruTtrw, the use of the Acc. after 
diem is too plain to need any illustration, being common to all lan- 
guages. But, 

(3) The Greeks employ the Acc. after many Verbs, which are 
in their own nature not strictly transitive, but more or less of a 
neuter or intransitive signification ; and the extent of this usage can 
hardly be made the subject of grammatical rule ; it must be learned 
by practice. 

E. g. aXlipf odbv sltnv, they go [by] the way of the sea, Horn. ; xijy rijaor 
a<pliKto, he came [to] the island ; dlcpgov (ialvuv, to go [into] a chariot ; iX- 
S-iiv odov, to travel [by] the way ; nXsi vyga xiXsv^a, he sails [on] the wor 
tery ways- And so even of place ; e. g. r^X-d-e x-^ova, he came [to] the coun- 
try. But such constructions are much more common in poetry than in 
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§ 108. Stntax : Ace, cabs. 



prose ; e. g. {Sbqi, XdfiTtm, (iitm, ^im, cnMvi^ x^Q^^» ^^^ ^^^ '^^®) ^^® ^^ 
Ace. after tbem. 

Note 1. There is a very large class of verbs, which fh)m their nature 
do not seem fully to belong to the order of transitive, nor fully to the order of 
intransitive ones, but hold a kind of intermediate place between the two; 
and yet they very commonly govern the Ace. case. My meaning is, that 
when we examine strictly into the nature of this class of verbs, we shall 
find that the action which they express, cannot be truly and accurately 
named transitive, inasmuch as it does not affect the object which is put in 
the Ace case. Still the verb itself is so far transitive, that it requires some 
object to be named after it toward which the action stands related ; for 
without the designation of this, the meaning of the verb would be incom- 
{)lete. If there be any obscurity in this statement, it will be made alto- 
gether clear by examples ; e. g. in nqwnvwuv xivi (common in the best 
classical writers), the verb does not express an action of which ttva is prop- 
erly the subject ; for the worship paid to any being does not (strictly con- 
sidered) afect him at all, but it affects only the worshipper himself. Yet 
when we say, he worshipped, we feel of course that the idea is incomplete 
and imperfect unless the object of worship (for so we must call it) is also 
named. Kindred to this example are a multitude of cases in Greek ; e. g. 
such as doQVfpOQiiv ttva, to be a spear-hearer for one (as we lexpress it in 
English) ; and so xoXaxsvm, q>d'dv(a, Xavd-avta, inugontvoi, indsinta, piinta, 
inodidgdaxm, ofAWfit, aasflsiv, <psvj^siv, and many other like verbs, usually 
take the Accusative. 

Note 2. In like manner, all such verbs as designate (he feelings and 
ejections of the mind, though not strictly transitive, very commonly take 
after them the Accus. of the object which occasions such feelings or af- 
fections; e. g. alo/vvo/icrt avrov, lam ashamed [of] him; aldiofia^ avrov, , 
I reverence him ; inoixtslgto avtov, Ipity him ; iXm avtov, I compassionate ^ 
him ; and so of other like verbs, as anXayx^Kofioth q>o^iofjiah Affsj^io), ofirvfu, 
etc., in the N. Testament, where the idiom in question is common. 

Note 3. Even such verbs, expressive of the feelings or affections, 
as may be called strictly intransitive, i. e. such as make a complete sense 
of themselves, do, among the Greeks, not unfrequently ^ke the Ace. after 
them, in order to designate the object toward which such feelings are ex- 
ercised ; e. g. aXyita avtov 1 am distressed [for] him ; ix^ofAav ^wq, lam -, ^c^^xj^ ry.^i 
grieved [for] the wound ; mdlpm (idgog, 1 am in anguish [on account of] <fc« --^ ^ - ^^'^ * -^ " 
burden ; oh xotlgovat tovg dyi^fTxortag, they exult not [over] the dying ; &ag'- 
g& d^dvoaov, I am fearless [of] death. This liberty sometimes extends very 
far among the poets ; as Eurip. Iph. Aul. 1489, IXUrat^ itfji<pl Pofjiov^Ag-- 
Ttpiv, lit. dance around the altar — Diana, i. e. dancing around the altar 
[venerate or worship] Diana. 

Note 4. This liberty in regard to verbs indicative of /ee2i^, is at 
times extended to some others ; e. g. '^ut yifiov, to sacrifice [on account 
of] a wedding ; &vhp svayyiXta, to sacrifice [because of] good news ; ^/ua^ 
ciX^a (TSfipop, I sU [upon] an honourable seat ; tta^Ktop jglnodoj sitting [up* 
on] a tripod, etc. 

22 
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170 $ 108. Stutax: Ace. oabc 

Remark. Nothing «b plainer, therefore, ifaaa that there is modi 
which is arbitrary in the usages of the Greek language, as to what verbs 
are to be construed in a tranniive manner. The lexicons, which ought 
to mark these usages in respect to ey&cy verb, are to the present hour defi- 
eient ; I mean the general lexicons of the Greek language. Much that 
is useful, remains to be done in this respect. 

(4) Verbs transitive, and still oftener intransitive, take an Ace. 
of a conjugate noun, i. e. one of a kindred meaning. 
^c'^s^/^ <5*i-i;//«-E. g. trmlgai tov tntogop, Luke 8:5; ifvlatnrorttg qfvXaMag, Luke 2 : 



r^& t dV. «s.-2^. 



8 ; T9]v,8tMaioty n^Unv nqhaiB, John 7 : 34 ; fngonnfj^ Tf)r MtXrpf argtmlap^ 
1 Tim. 1 : 18, ec aL saepe. This has sometimes bees called Eebrew 
idiom ; but it is as common in Greek as in Hebrew, and extends even 
more to verbs that are intransitive ; as the classic PovUvn flovl^, votrn 
vomof, intfitlovrtm inifiiXsictp, nolffAl^Bi noXs/mr, xitdsvytwa nwdwtvfiu^ 
yikuttt ytl&, yaftavg $yi^mf, (pvpiv ff/svyuVp etc. show ; Matth. § 408. In 
general, the meaning is more fully and emphatically expressed by this 
niode-iMf phraseology. 

(5) Many verbs govern two Accusafives ; (a) The one of a 

person and the other of a thing ; or, (6) The one of a subject and 

the other of (an explanatory) predicate. 

E. g. (a) Verbs of dothing and undothing; John 19 : 3. Matt. 27: 31. 
Mark 15 : 17. (2) Verbs signifying to give to drink ; Mark 9 : 41. 1 Cor. 
3:2. (3) Of anointing ; as in Heb. 1 : a (4) Of loading; Luke 11: 
46. (5) Of persuading; Acts 28: 23. (6) C^ adjuring ; Acts 19: IS. 
1 Thess. 5: 27. (7) Of reminding; 1 Cor. 4: 17. John 14: 26. (8) Cf 
dicing ; Mark 4 : 10. 

N>9TC L This idiom is widely extended iu classic Greek. Verbs ng- 
nifying to treat weU cfriU,io make^ to speak well or iU^ beg, teach, take away, 
rob, spoil^ con4ieal, hide, compel, distribute, etc., govern two Accusatives. 

(b) Verbs of neminaiing, choosing, naming, constUuting, regarding 09, 
«tc. ; as W nottfawrif avtoy fiaaiXia, John 6:15; Vft&g t&tjo inmuoKOvg, 
Acts 20 : 28 ; ov e&ipte 9ilriqo»6fmv, Heb. 1:2. So in the classics ; %if9 
riaflgva^ irKd^ti^e ingaTfj/ay arAa&roy tial Ti,pLr\v . • « ayadi. vo(iKov9t* ao- 
^^totriv ovofitioivat top at^a, etc In these and all similar cases, the second 
Aioc. may he eonsidered as exegetuxd apposHi^. 

Note % Hebraism is it, when elg with the Ace. is employed in such 
cases ; as * He raised up for them xovJafild ug ^aiXia, David for a ifeing,' ^^/j.t 
i. e. David the king. Comp. Heb. 1 : 5. y . «r:^r >a^^ ^^ <^. &^f fi. -*/' ^*c^^. 

(6) The Passiire of verbs governing two Accusatives, retains 
*be iaWer of them. 

£. g. ^sagm^oaii^, S$ ihb&x^r^, 2 Thess. 2 : 15 ; to fiimmiiui, S iyA 
Pajn^ojMh Mark 10 : 38 ; dagiiasjui noXXag, Luke 12 : 47. 
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Note 1. Even verbs which govern the Dat. and Accus., do some- 
times retain the Ace. ; aansnUnw/iai svayyiXMv, Gal. 2:7. 

(7) The Accusative (like the Gen. and Dative) is often em- 
ployed, in order to define or point out some particular relation of a 
person or thing. 

E. g. (TxipfOTtotol tfiv jixvriv, tent-makers [in respect to] occupation, Acts 
18 : 3 ; %of agid-fiov . . . ntvraxKrxlJibo^f five thousand [in] nwrnber, John 6 : 
10. So in the classics ; Avdog i<TTi> to yivog, he is a Lydian [tiy] descent ; 
6 KvQOQ . . . sldog fdv xalXurrog, ipvx^}y 9s <!pday&QO}7i6tajog' * The river 
Marsyas has 25 feet to svgog, as. to breadthJ 

Note ]. Cases of this nature are usually solved by supplying xatd 
before the Accusative. But nothing can be more evident, than that the 
preposition is here (as in the case of the Gen. and Dative) unnecessary. 
When inserted it only renders the relation of the noun more explicit 

(8) The Ace. is often employed when time and space are de- 
signated. 

E. g. &goiv ivpitfjVf Acts 10 : 3. So Tglvijp ^fjugav, ^xwnv hrj, dina^ 
xov hog, these ten years. As to space ; niifte tnadlovg, to pd&og SurxHioi, 
two thousand [as to] depth, , 

(9) The Ace. frequently stands adverbially. 

E. g. T^y agxv'^f <xt first ; tiXog, finally ; trjv laxUfTUVy as soon as pos- 
sible, etc. 

(ICf) Several prepositions govern the Accusative. 

(a) The Ace. only: ayd, ug (ig), &g (sometimes used as a preposition). 
(() The Ace. and some *other case ; ^^, %tad, vnig, (c) The Ace, with 
the Oen. and Dative ; a/19/, n^^l, inl, fittd, nagot, ngog, wto. 

General Remark on the Gen., Dat., and Accusative. It is very 
obvious, that all these cases are used to designate the relation which 
we express by the words in respect to, in regard to, unlh rtference to. In 
many instances it is altogether a matter of indifference which of the caseisi 
is employed, and it is left to the choice of the writer ; e. g. jivdog e^» to 
yivog, or t^ yivBt, or yivovg. In many other cases^ nicer shades of diver- 
sity are manifest ; in others still, the cases cannot be exchanged at all for 
each other. Nothing but an accurate knowledge^ however, of the idioms 
of the Greek tongue, can enable one to judge in cases of such a nature^ 
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PRONOUNS. 
^ 109. General principles respecting gender and number. 

(1) It is a general law respecting pronouns of every kind, that 
they should conform, as to gender, to the noun ^ which is their cor- 
relate. But concord m this respect is often merely ad sensum. 

E. g. * Teach narta ra J^ny, baptizing alnovq^ masc. pronoun, because 
tdrn desjgoates meny Malt. 28 : 19 ; xtxwla fiov, ovg naXif idivta^ where ovg re- 
fere to rntpla for the like reason, GaL 4 : 19 ; ' There is naiddQWP h 
here, oq %. t. i, (in the better Codd.), John 6:9. So in 2 John v. 1. Acts 
15 : 17. Mark 5 : 41. Rom. 2 : 14, 26. Rev. 17 : 5. This is frequent in 
classic Greek ; Matth. § 434. 

(2) Plural pronouns are often employed, when the correlate 
noun is nomen multitudinis^ i. e. is in the singular number, but 
has a collective sense. 

's.^ E. g. laov . . . avtur, Matt. 1 : 21 ; iv juccn^ ywmg ... ivdgj Phil. 2 : 15 ; 
^^tj hatXr^ia . . . avx&Vt 3 John v. 9 ; xov axotovg . . . vti* avtwr, Eph. 5:11, 
12 ; xonit naaav noXiv^ iv alg x. t. X, The adjectives taeh, every, are col- 
lectives io their own nature, and therefore they cause the noun with 
which they are joined to partake of this sense. So ib and X^t^^ in He- 
brew, are followed often by a plural verb. 

Note 1. Pronouns are often used in a generic sense, i. e. as collectives 
or in the place of nouns of multitude. In the O. Test, this occurs times 
without number. 

<^ 110. Use of personal pronouns. 

(1) Personal pronouns, specially in the oblique cases, are more 

frequent, in the N. Test., than is usual in classic Greek. 

Note 1. The ground of this seems to be the same as in the case of pre- 
positions, which also are employed in the N. Test with unusual frequen- 
cy. A definiteness is thus given to the expression in Greek, such as a 
foreigner woiild very naturally seek for, because it made the language 
more intelligible to him ; and in respect to the Greeks, all the Hebrews 
were in a sense foreigners. Seldom indeed is the pronoun omitted, where 
we might expect it ; e. g. Acts 13 : 3. Mark 6 : 5. 1 Tim. 6 : 2. 

(2) Personal pronouns are not usually added to verbs, as the 
subjects of them. When they are, emphasis or distinction is gen- 
erally intended. 

E. g. aC'm Luke 17 : 8 ; vfiug in Mark 6 : 37. So also in Mark 13 : 
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23. 1 Jdhn 4: 19, et al. saepe. But in some cases, it is difficult to make 
out an eknphatic meaning ; e. g. vfmg in Mark 13 : 9 ; i/ti in Eph. 5 : 32. 
In a few cases, in the same sentence, one Terb has a pronoun expressed 
and another has not ; e, g. in Luke 10 : 23, 24, a pUntiB ,,. a Vfuig fiXmB" 
u. See also 2 Cor. 11 : 29. 

(3) In some cases, the noun itself is repeated, where we might 
naturally expect the pronoun. 

E. g. in Luke 3 : 19, 'Hgddrjg ; and so ngoaomov in 2 Cor. 3:7; see also ' 
John 10: 41. In some cases of this nature, there is an emphasis or sig- 
nificance attached to the repetition of the noun ; e.g. John 4 : 1. Matt. 10: 
23. Luke 12 : 8. 9 : 26. John 6: 40, ^t saep. al. 

(4) jivTog is ranked by most grammarians among the demon- 
strative pronouns ; but in its oblique cases it is employed as dLper- 
sonal pronoun. 

Note 1. Avtog, when joined with a noun or pronoun as a kind of 
adjective, means self; and with the article, self-same, the same ; as o na- 
ti}Q avTog, iym ainog, ol vno t% avt^g (iritoog T^acjpiyTcj, those who are 
nourished by the same mother ; oi Jligffai huI avtol, even the Persians them- 
selves, etc. 

Note 2. Avrog (when used as described above), may stand either 
before a noun and its article, as ainog o a5sX<p6g ; or c^er both, as o nuTfjo 
avtog ; or between the article and its noun (like adjectives), a^ to aino 
XOiQiov, When it stands ctfler the noun, the intention of the writer usually 
is, to render its meaning (self) emphatic. 

Note 3. When employed alone (in the Nom.) as the subject of a 
sentence, the presence of a personal pronoun joined with it, viz., iyd, av, 
etc., is implied. In this case ipse (and not tile) is the proper meaning. Al- 
though we oflen translate ahrog by he simply, yet the Greek means he 
himself or hitnsey, etc. But in the oblique cases, avrog is a simple pro- 
noun, him, her, it, etc. ; and is so used times without number. 

Note 4. The noun to which ainog relates when it is employed as a 
pronoun, is sometimes a collective one, as Matt. 4 : 23, avr&v refers back 
to raXdcUav, (the country for its inhabitants). So in Matt. 9 : 35. Luke 
4 : 15. al. ; (constructio ad sensum). [-Not unfrequently avro^ stands relat- ^^^ ^>' 
ed to some noun merely implied by the nature of the case or by the con- 
text ; as in Luke 1 : 17, ' He shall go before amov, hirn^ viz. the Messiah, -^ 
not mentioned in the preceding discourse; avxovm 1 John 2: 12, in "^'^ :^ 
reference to Christ. So amov in 2 John v. 6 ; and in many cases the 
reference is more or less obscure. ^'<«- ■'-"* -*^»^r ^ - 

Note 5. Amog, as a pronoun, is not unfrequently repeated, in cases *'*'^ -^^^ 
where its use would seem to be pleonastic; e. g. i^ei/d-ovti airr^ ixTov^-.'^'^'^ 
nXolov, sv&ioig awirtfiaiff aw^, Mark 5:2. So Mark 9 : 28. Matt 26 : 71. ^ / £ <5. 
Rev. 6: 4, al. But such constructions, following clauses with a participle, 
are common in the classics. More pleonastic still would seem to be the 
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foUowiog eoiwtractioiis, widi clauBes eoDtaiDing tbe retatiYe proooon ; tiz^ 
f ,^. '%^ ^ /cc^ ^ ihi^ fAunq i8uttl<ra$ il%.1, Rsy. 7: 3 ; ^y oifdBtg 9vrutm Mifftu rnvt^if. 
^.j^ ij ^ ^..<^ReT. 3:8; 80 Mark 7:25. 13:19, comp. Rev- 12:14, wtmt and AmeX. 
This 18 Teiy eommoo io the Sept. and ia the Hebrew ; but it is also foood 
in classical Greek, Xen. Cyrop. I. 4. 19. Diod. Sic 1. 97. XVII. 35. See 
many examples of the pleonastic repetitions of personal pronouns, in Matth. 
$ 465. 4. SonoetiiDes this repetition seems to be for the sake of emphamSy 
and sometimes for the sake of greater perspicuity. ^" \ c- *. -« •V/^ *^' '' ^J 

(5) *EavTOv (Attice aiJrov) is a compound of I and avvog, and 
is used only in the oblique cases. But its use is not so limited^ as 
its etymology would seem to indicate. 

Note 1. It is sometimes applied to the 1 pers. plural, as in Rom. 8 : 23. 
1 Cor. 11 : 31. 2 Cor. 1 : 1, 9. al ; sometimes to the 2 pers. plural, as hi 
John 12:8. Phil.2:12. Matt3:9,al; sometimes to the 2 pers. sing., 
as in John 18 ; 34. The same usage is found in the classics. 

Note 2. ^vrov, etc., the Attic form, is used in a muldtude of cases where 
DtvTov, etc., might have been employed. It often depends merely on the 
mode of expression which the writer deems the more eligible, and not on 
any substantial difference of meaning, whether the one or the other is em- 
ployed. Hence the continual discrepancies of the Codices, in relation Uy 
these words. Generally where the pronoun refers to the principal sub- 
ject of the sentence, kavrov (avtov) is employed. Host's Grammar, 
§99.2. 

^111. Possessive pronouns. 

(1) The possessive pronominal adjectives, (for such they are), 
are not very frequent in the N. Testament. Instead otifioc, aog, 
etc., the Gen. of the personal pronoun, ftov, ao^^ etc., is more com- 
monly employed. 

Note. 1. This is the case also in the classics. The position more- 
over of the proper possessives, is like that of adjective^ in generaL 
The pronouns employed instead of them, may precede*or follow the 
^ ^ / J?. BOun> e. g. lifi&r ^ emfigla^ Rom. 13: 11 ; /aov tijv x^^^f ?**»>• 2:2; and 

often so in the writings of Paul, Luke, and John. Tbe other construc- 
tion, such as d'Bog fwv, ^ nhtig vfiw, etc., is too common to need ex- 
amples. The first of these constructions has generally been deemed em- 
phaiie ; but many instances occur, where no particular emphasis is appa- 
rent. 

(2) The meaning of possessive pronouns may be subjective or 
objective. 

£• g* o 90^n6&oq may mean, the desirt which you lumj or the longing 
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of another qikr you* So tiip ifsiifp aviftannmif^ (^ rem6iii6ermjp tf me, Luke 
22 : 19 ; t^ vfmiQff iXish through mercv bestotoed on you^ Rom. 11 : 31. See 
2 Tim. 4:6. 1 Cor. 15 : 31. So i; rjidtsQa ^rom may mean our oum 
btnevoimeef or benevolence toward us* 

(3) The Dative of pronouns often supplies the place of a poe- -^^^^ 
sessive pronoun. 

E. g. firitrJQ fA0$j my mother ; 6i fifuy avfifiaxot, our allies ; vol ix^^ol, 
thine enemies. The true solution of such cases seems to be either thus ; 
a mother in respect to me ; or, iirjftiiQ ?] i<nl fwh 

(4) The place of the possessive pronominal adjective, or of the 
pronoun in its stead, is sometimes supplied, in the N. Test., by 
i^^os. 

E. g. 8^; Toy Idwp ayqov to his fields Matth. 22 : 5 ; jovq idlavg Sovhyvg,. 
his servants ; where to say, his ovm field, his oum servants, does not seem 
to be the intention of the writer. See also 1 Pet. 3 : 1, and comp. Pro v. 
27 : 8. Jos. 7 : 10 in the Sept. In the classics, no certain example of suck 
a usage has been produced. 

^ 112. Demonstrative pronouns. 

(1) The demonstratives ovrog, ode, hehog, (uvzog)^ stand some- 
times immediately before the verb, and after the subject of the sen- 
tence, in order to give emphasb to the expression. 

E. g. ' He who endureth to the end, oinoi atadiiimai, ' Matt. 24 : 13. 
See Matt 6 : 4. Mark 7 : 15, 20. 12 : 40, et al. saepe. 

(2) OvroQ more usually refers to a preceding noun ; Sis to 
something which follows; but at other times ovtog refers to^a more 
distant object, ods to a nearer one. Ovtog (in distinction from 
iituvog) also refers to what immediately precedes; ixslvog, to that 
which is more remote, r -j^r^t^ t>^ *. -^.^r ^^-vd^^i/^/ #,,XaV,'. a^- j**,'^^^^ 



^-.• 



Note 1. Yet none of these usages are invariable ; for there are cases Tr'.'cj",.; . 
where they are relinquished. Not unfi*equently, (as in respect to avidg as"/- - ^- ^ 
a pronoun), the subject referred to is remote, or merely implied, or simply ^' -^ ' ^ 
something which the nature of the topic under discussion suggests. See 
Acts 4: 11, ovTOff. 1 John 5 : ^ is a doubtful case, so far as ovro; is con- ~^ 

cemed. See also Acts 8 ; 26. 7: 19. 2 John v.'8.] ^.< '' ^ o^*^-: ^J i ^- ^-^ 

NoTB 2. The usual place of oixtog is before the noun to which it has' ^ 
relation (when adjectively used ) ; that ofiHiivos, qfter the noun. But the 
reverse of this sometimes happens in both cases. 
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(3) Some one of the demonstrative pranoons is omitted, but 
still implied, in innumerable cases where the relative pronoun is em- 
ployed ; which latter seems often to include the demonstrative 
along with it. 

E. g. ayoqwrw ip XQ^^ ^^fiOf, hwf [those things] of uktek woe have 




6:21; qqaq i<p o xarixBno, i. e. iMUPO i<p 8 sc x. 1, Luke 5: 25. Comp. 
John 6:* 29. 2Cor. 5: 10. Th^ same idiom is frequent in the classics. 

(4) The Demonstrative romo is often employed before «wf, 
OTi^ and the like particles, when that which follows them is intend- 
ed to be made particularly emphatic. 

E. g. udatg tovTO, oti^ x. t. ^ 1 Tim. 1:9; olda Tovro, au x. t. X, 
Acts 20 : 29. So ei^ rovto . . . &a x. t. 1, Acts 9 : 21 ; ug tovto yaq .... 
If a iut.X, Rom. 14 : 9. and so, very often, in all parts of the N. Test. 
and sometimes in the classics. 

Note 1. The neuters tavxA, rovtOj etc., are often used adverbidOy. 
Tcvtt»v appears, also, to be employed in the same way as the singular num- 
ber, in 3 John v. 4 ; and so tavta in John 15 : 17. 

^ 113. Relative Pronoun^^ 

(1) As a general principle, the relative agrees with its antece- 
dent in gender and number; but there are not a few exceptions to 
this. 

E. g. when another noun, etc., is added by way of explanation, the 
relative not unfrequently conforms to this latter noijn ; as t^g avXfjg, o h- 
Ti TtQaatuQioVf Mark 15 : 16 ; t^ anigfjiMtl eov, og itni Xqiaxog, GraL 3: 16. 
So Eph. 1 : 14. 6: 17. 1 Tim. 3: 15. ' Phil. 1 : 28. Eph. 3 : 13. 1 Cor. 
'^4ri7. But the anomaly in question is not confined to these cases only ; 
■for^ in Matt. 27 : 33. Mark 15 : 22. 12 : 42. John 1 : 39, 42, 43. Heb. 
7 : j3,]the pronoun (o neuter) agrees with neither the antecedent nor conse- 
quent noun, but rather with ^iiifia implied. So in Xen. Cyrop. viii. 2. 11, 
et al. ; see Bib. Repos. ii, p. 63. In the classics, the relative not unfre- 
quently differs fi^m its antecedent, both in number and gender. Mattfa. 

§ 475, Seq. '^\ '''.''£<r^//..- .'^-^^^ .^j ^. J/, n. I. a) 4-a*f. ctrtif^ / u)^ <>£.. c). 

(2) While the relative commonly agrees with its antecedent in 
gender and number, it usually depends on the verb, etc., which it 
stands connected with, for the case in which it is put ; but often 

' ^/u *<..^..* ..-<-v -'-.elf/ ^/. z.-,'^/^. '^^^^. e / ey, /'^si^^-.; 
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' times it ccxirQrms to the case of its mitecedent, let the verb govern 
whatever case it may. 

This is <^Ied attraction. E. g. inl natriv, olg rixovaar, Luke 2 : 20 ; ^a^ Ji^A j^/^ e 
htUnsvaav . , . , t^ Xoyta, ^ sbrsp^ John 2: 22; nsQl ndrttof t&v Ib/cw'SfJ^'^ (SjiW. « .<. 
.... & '^(Tipfjaav, Jude v. 15. So in Acts 3 : 21, 25. ', 10 : 39. 7 : 17. 22 . *^^ *^ '^ 
10. James 2:5. 1 Pet. 4:11. John 15 : 20. 21 : 10, et al. saepe. 

Note 1. In most parts of the N. Test., this usage is very common, or , ^ v 

rather, it is the regular one. But in Matthew it never occurs f and in J^.^j^^' 2 -^ 
Mark but once, 7 j 13. t^k ^C^^^*'^ -^sJ^-^t 'tt^.Ajt.c^t. C / "* ' '^ 

Note 2. The word, whether a noun or demonstrative pronoun, etc., "^ 

which is the antecectent, is oflen omtttee?^ while the relative assumes the 
same case that it would, provided the antecedent had been expressed ; e. g. 
fimvfjfiivog luy snga^s^ i. e. fUfivrifdvoq [xm nQayfjunm] (av tnqa^i. So 
M« Xx^ XQ^f^^h ^^^ ihinga I have^ I use, for X9^t*^^ [tovtoig] olg l/o) / and 
with still greater la^tude^ as dtiyojsga iaxvp . . . cav BXqruna, they cart more 
dreaclfid than the things which I have said, for 8siy6TS(^ itrti^ [ixslvwp] ir 
t^^rpMi, Corap. Heb. 5 : 8. Rom. 15 : 18. 

(3) Vice versd, the noun sometimes conforms to the case in 
which the relative is put by the proper regimen of the verb. t 

E. g. (a) When the noun precedes, as tov aqtov ov xX&fitv, 1 Cor. 10 : 
16 ; XlS'ov ov aTtsdoxlfjiaoav, ovtog x. t. I, Matt. 21 : 42 ; narrl ^ ido&ri 
noXv, Luke 12 : 48. (b) When the noun follows ; as op iyia a7ieK8(pciXKra 
^Ivrnwufif, ovtog x. i: X, Mark 6 : \Q\Hgov naQsdo&tjjB timov dtdax^g, Rom. 
6: 17. Philem. v. 10. Both usages occur in the classics. Comp, Heb. 
5: 8. 

<5> 114. Interrogatioes. 

(1) The interrogatives tig, it, are not only employed in ques- 
tions direct and indirect, but even in some cases where the Greeks 
would employ o t*. 

E. g. dod^trsrai vfitv ,,,ti XaXtjans, what ye shall say, shall be given to 
you, Matt 10 : 19 ; kidlfjiaaov tl dsmvrjaia, prepare that which I may eat, 
Luke 17 : 8. Mark 6 : 36. So Xendphon ; ovx ^oi %l fAsT^ov sVnmy I 
have nothing more important which 1 coxdd say, Cyrop. vi. 1, 48. 

(2) In the N. Test., 'iva tl is frequently employed in an inter- 
rogative sense, why ? wherefore 1 

E. g. Matt 9 : 4. 27 : 46. Luke 13 : 7. al. It is also employed ki the 
same way in the Greek classics. 

Note 1. The student will remember^ that the interrogataves tig, t^ 
23 
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always have the acute accent, which is retained on the^it syllable in the 
oblique cases ; by which the inUrrogaiives are distinguished from the in- 
definiU pronouns. 

<^ 115. Indefinite Pronouns. 

(1) 7ig^ xl (bdefinite), are sometimes added to nomis, in order 
to express the idea of a certain^ a kind ofy etc. 

E. g. inagx^v Jivct, a kind qf first fruita, James 1 : 18. 

(2) Sometimes they are joined to numerals ; and soinelimes to 
adjectives. 

In the first case, they mean a certainy or about so many; as dvo tvpaq 
Acts 23: 23. So viidqaq h^Hofitixona xivaq^ some seventy days. With ad- 
jectives, they havie a kind of intensive meaning, as <poP^d tiq ixdoxfj ^Ir- 
aemg a certain terrible expectation of punishment^ Heb. 10: 27; fiiyag itq, 
some great affair^ some important personage. Acts 8 : 9. 1 Cor. 3 : 7. Gal. 2 z 
€,a]. 

^116. Hebraism as to the designation of certain pronouns. 

(1) The usual classic words ovdelg, (itidelg, no one^ are some- 
times expressed in the manner of the Hebrew b'^ — fi^^» ov — nag; 
yet with this modification, that the negative particle (ov or fiJj) is 
closely joined with the verb of the sentence, and not with nag. 

E. g. ovx av iad&ij naaa aa^l, lit. then could not be saved aU flesh, i. e. 
no fiesh or no man could he saved, Matt 24 : 22 ; ov dtxaiia&rianat naaa 
(rdqi, no fleshy i. e. no man, shall be justified, Rom. 3 : 20. Eph. 5 : 5. 1 
John 2 : 21. John 3 : 15. 1 Cor. 1 : 29. Acts 10 : 14. Rev. 7 : 1. See the 
like idiom, also, in Matt. 10 : 29. Luke 1 : 37. 

Note 1. Different from this is the case, where the negative particle 
is immediately connected with nag / for then the meaning is as in other 
languages, i. e. not every one, (q. d. only some of ). E. g. ov nag 6 Uywf' 
otvQLS, xvgvs, X. t.k,it is not every individual, who addresses me toith Lord ! 
Lord I etc., Matt. 7 : 21 ; ov ndaa aaq^ ^ avxri adg^, not aU flesh is the 
same flesh, i. e. there are different kinds of flesh, etc., 1 Cor. 15 : 39. So 
ov ndyteg m Matt. 19: 11. Rom. 9: 6. 10: 16. 

Remark. Philosophically considered, there is no difliculty in the 
mode of expression stated in the text above. For example, John 2 : 21, 
«T* nav if/evdog ix tijg ak'nd'dag ovx lent, for every lie is not of the truths 
which must of course be equivalent to no lie is of ike truth. But in the 
classics this mode of expression is not found ; nor is it frequent in the 
N. Testament 
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(2) The one and the other^ in classic Greek, may be express- 
ed by iTg (iiv, iTg di] but in the N. Test, we find dg .,. xa« 6ig. 

E. g. Matt 20 : 21. 27 : 38. MaA 4 : 8. et al. The Heb. idiom, 
lhfi|*) . . . i^e^, seems to be the basis of the N. Test mode of expression. 



ADJECTIVES. 

<^ 117. Concord of adjectives with nouns. 

(1) The general rule respecting adjectives as united to nouns, 
etc., is, that they must agree with them in gender and number ; 
but to this there are not a few exceptions. 

Note 1. An adjective agrees with a noun, when it is so combined 
with it as to form one whole, which, without the adjective, would be im- 
perfectly or incompletely expressed. On the other hand, the adjective is 
a predicate in a sentence, when the expression of the noun, etc., is com- 
plete without it, and the adjective only adds some new limitation. 

(2) Concord merely ad sensum is frequent in respect to adjec- 
tives. 

E. g. (a) In respect to gender ; as ti (nQotsvfiata . . . ivdsdvfdyoh Rev. 
19 : 14 ; ta komi tSyfj . . . itntoturfierot, Eph. 4 : 17 ; qxoval fisydXai, . . 
XtyivTsg, Rev. 11 : 15. So frequently in the classics, (b) In regard to 
number; to nXfj&og . . .xalgortBg, Luke 19: 37 ; o Xaog . . . hd-ofifioh 
Acts 3: 11. So in the classics; e. g. tipf noXw.,, orrag, Thucyd. III. 
79, and the like oftentimes ; see Matth. § 434. 

NoTB 1. In Rev. 14 : 19, we find ttiv Xfjror . . . tov (dyav ; but hpfog 
is itself of the common gender. 

(3) The same adjective belonging to nouns of different gender 
and connected, if it precede the nouns, is, when repeated, usually 
put in its appropriate gender ; but if both nouns are of the same 
gender, it is commonly inserted but once. 

E. g. naea dwrtg. . . xal nap 6(aqvi(ML, James 1 : 17 ; nvtanol U&oh jcoi 
nmanal ohtoSofjial, Mark 13 : 1. Acts 4 : 7. On the contrary, where the 
adjective is not repeated ; TtoXXa rigotta ual arjfAsia, Acts 2 : 43 ; nouUlatg 
pwroig Koil fiouravoig, Matt 4 : 24. 13 : 32. 9 : 35. al. Exceptions to the 
first rule, see in Luke 10 : 1. 2 Thess. 1 : 4. al. 
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(4) An adjective which iq reality qualifies several comiected 
DOUDS, when inserted but once, may (ake the gender and number 
of either of* the nouns which it qualifies ; but commonly it conforms 
to^ proximate noun. 

E. g. tgtg T« 9U1J, noXcfwi w /tfcc/of Tt, 11. «, 891. But also ayy%a naf~ 
TO, xovlol te axaq>i5Bg t«, JirvyfUwa, Odyss. i, 222. 

N. B. In respect to the position occupied by the adjectives, see § 90. 
1. seq. 

^ 118. Various ways in which adjectives are employed, 

* ^ ' ' (1) With the article, they are often employed (more commonly 
in the singular but sometimes in the plural), as abstract nouns. 

E. g. TO ia^tvsg . . . [tiJ? ^yroif/ff], Heb. 7 : 18 ; to fuoQov jov -^eoiJ, and 
TO ae&fjvig xov &toVj 1 Cor. 1 : 25. Rom. 2 : 4. Heb. 6 : 17. 2 Cor. 4 : 
17. ^:8. So TO Siiqaja [tov S^sotf], Rom. 1 : 20. This idiom is com- 
mon in the Greek writers, especially iu the philosophical ones. 

(2) On the contrary, the place of an adjective is frequently 
supplied by a noun in the Gen, which qualttes the noun on wbicb 
it depends. ^ §9 9- O) /' j^^^-^^^i^. §^2.^. ^.-^. cdji. /'lU** y. -^ 

-..,'. .T -£-'/;/». ft .• E. g. loig Xoyoig t^? /cc^'to^, Luke 4 : 22; olxoi'o^uo; 't^$ adixlcig, un- 
, - /;*.*, ij /. / -**• jugf steward^ Luke 16 : 8 ; vlog trig aydntig^ beloved son, Col. 1 : 13. Luke 

;, ,x^ i ^. ^^ '^ iQ . g^ jIqy, 13 : 3j et al. saepe. ^/€«^ ^/: s^,\ '^2.- ^^. r^^U^ y/. / /^ ^ 

'■' ;^ f '',\ ^^ . NoTB 1. 'The frequency of this in the N. Test may be called Hebratsm ; 



^' cT^-^-. 



'^,' pfoT ahhough this idiom is by no means a stranger to the classic Greek, it 
. A'. t% more common to the poets than to the prose writers. See Matth. § 

:: . ;>».'. /.■ ^<'^''- -^- 316. f. , w .. J? ,'^u* . jc.j. :-'/••-*• 

^^u>^-^o\ ' (3) But spciietimes thejprtnapa/ noun (and not the one which 

designates qualijication), is in the Genitive^ .-^ ,^?;^,^ '' efo*£: '^^ 

. ' .,, ^''^^- > •./ ^J^T^ B« JT* ^ nlovTOv adriXoTfjii, in riches ' thai are deceUfid, or in deceUfid 
'. tr^9 ^' r ''**^***» ^ '^'"^' ^ • 17 ; ^ xatfOTi/T* C«^$, tn a new life, Rom. 6 ; 4 ; ivigyuw 

\ '■ ',' ^ J, ^'^' .< nXavrjg, strong delusion, 2 Thess. 2: 11. ^i^ cZ^t^jCi^^. ^ v/ [ z ;y. ^^s • t . 

^l "'^ /^ 4- ^/ :^ . £ '^ Note 1. When a pronoun or pronominal adjective, ete., follows two 

J words connected as in Nos. 2, 3, it relates to both as one whole ; as tw 

- -. ^ .^ ^.,'. ^^^j,^^ iig(hv»(imgavtov,hyhis potoerftd wordy Heb. ITS. Rev. 3: 10. 

18 : 3. Sometimes, however, such pronoun or adjective is niore appro- 

prialely connected only with one of the words; e. g. Rom* 7 : 24. Acts 

13:96. 
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(4) In a few cases, the fem. of adjectives seems to stand for 
the neuter, according to the Heb. idiom. 

E. g. avtri and ^avfiatnti in Matt 21 : 42. Mark 12: 11. But this is a 
citation from Ps. 118 : 22. (Sept) ; and in the Sept such an idiom is not 
unfrequent, while in the N. Test it is very rare. 

(5) The frequent expression of the sense of adjectives, by the ^v ?tr.. 
use of viog^ t^tcvov, etc., before abstract nouns, is properly Hebrais- 
tic. 

'Vv.^:•-, *^. iy^C-.ti. tT**t.r.Ji/, rti"(.i-.3i. -i'^'t.'i.: ;tf.. 

E. g. viol ansidslag' tinfa <po)Toc -xmaxorjg -0Qyr\q -xataQag, The 
Greeks use natdsg largm -^wr^yow, etc., where however the Gen. is 
not an abstract noun. 

(6) The neuter adjective, either singular or plural, with or 
without the article, is often used in an adverbial manner. 

E. g. nqiaxovy to nqtaxov, first ; atvuj drtadfvuy ; fiucqa^ aofponara, aur- 



ti>y A- 



^ 119. Comparative degree of Adjectives. 

(1) The usual form of the comparative requires the Gen. after 
it; s6e^ 101. 5. 

(2) Not unfrequently the comparative degree is expressed in 
the N. Test., by the positive form of the adjective, followed by ^. 

E. g. xaXov (TOi i(nl . . . ^, etc., it is better for thee . . . than, etc., Mark 
9 : 43. So Mark 9 : 45. Matt 18 : 8, 9^ al. The same usage is occasion- 
ally found in the classics ; as ifiol nixgog . . . ^ xsivoig x. t. X, Soph. Ajax. 
981. Comp. Luke 15 : 7. 18 : 14. Gen. 28 ; 36. 1 Cor. 14 : 19, for the 
like expressions ; which are very common in the Sept, and are a close 
copy of the Heb. comparative. Let the reader note, that when ^ is em- 
ployed, the word which follows is in the same case as that which precedes. 

Note 1. The older grammarians say, that iJuilXw is to he supplied 
by the mind before fj in all cases of this nature. Recent grammanua 
think the idiom may be as well explained without the aid of ^mXIov. as 
with it 

(3) The positive degree followed by nagi orvneg, is scmietimes 
employed to designate the sense of the comparative. 

£. g. ufUAQTmXol noQu nimag tovg raUlaiovg, greater sinners^ or fin- 
ners above^ more than, Luke 13 : 2. Rom. 14 : 5. Heb. 1 : 9, the same sense 
is made by nagi after nouns. But the same preposition is very common 
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after the eomparaikH degree ; as nUop na^, Lake 3: 13; dwupo^mn^ 
naqiy Heb. 1: 4. , 

*Tniq is employed in the same way as naqij e. g. Luke 16: 8. Heb. 
. 4 : 12. In all these reqpects, parallels are found in the classics. 

(4) The comparative is sometimes used, when the thing with 
which it is compared is merely implied but not expressed. 

£. g. Acts 17 : 21, t». . . xatpou^, iomdkmg laore recent than ev<m 
what was called new ; Acts 25 : 10, xaXliw, better than I ; 2 Cor. 7:7, 
ftalXor /o^f a<> r^oice still fnore than I did before, on the arrival of Ti- 
tus. So in Phil. 1 : 12. Acts 27 : la John 13 : 27. Heb. 13 : 19. Matt. 11 : 
11, al., examples of the like kind may be found ; and so in the classics, 
Matth. § 457. 

Note 1. MaXXor and m put before the comparative, make an inUn- 
$we sense ; as (laXlor nB^waortgor, the more abundantly^ Mark 7 : 36. Phil. 
1 : 23. So m fiaXlov, atUl more, Phil. 1 : 9. Heb. 7 : 15. The same 
usage is found in the classics. 

NoTB 2. For ngottQor (coropar.) ng&tor seems to be used in John 
1 : 15. 15 : 18. Comp. Heb. 8 : 7. Acts 1 : 1, 

(5) An imperfectly expressed, but concise and energetic com- 
parison is made, by comparing a thing with a person, when, strictly 
speaking, the comparison is with something which belongs to the 
person. 

£. g. (Mtq^qiaf jtie^o) toi/ ^leiavfw, teitimony greater than John's, i. e. 
greater than that of John, John 5 : 36. This construction is frequent in 
the classics. Matth. § 453. ^x :<^- ^'^^ .? 4. ?^-^ *-- 

^ 120. Superlative degree^ 

(1) Besides the usual superlative forms, this degree is some- 
times expressed by the positive and a noun which designates the 
class of persons or things to which it belongs. 

E. g. svlopifiivfi av h ywai^lvy lit. blessed art thou among ummen, i. e. 
most blessed of women art thou, Luke 1 : 28. This is like the Heb. 
t}*^?! nD^'lSl ; but examples of the like kind are not wanting in the 
Greek classics, e. g. 01 q>iXa ywai^xm, Eurip. Alcest 473 ; ti axhXi ardg&r, 
most miserable man t Aristoph. Ran. 1081 ; anog inevg ir notavoigy the 
eagle is the swiftest of the winged, Pind. Nem. III. 76. 

(2) The Heb. superlative, such as ts'^'jij tt^^p, is found in very- 
few cases ; and the classic Greek is i)ot wanting in the like expres- 
sions. 
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E. g. ayha ayltay, Heb. 9:3; ficurdsvg flaatXiwrRey. 19: 16. But in // / ^r:^ ^ ^^.r 
Soph. Elect. 849, we find Ssilala dsdalmv ; Oed. R. 446, Sq^ ei^rfttwf 
Aeschyl. Supp. 524, ava^ avaiatav. 

Note 1. The so called superlatives made by d-tov, xvglov, etc., appear -r>: >^;'^. ^« s. .y 
to be all capable of solution in another way ; e. g. at/^(r»y tov Ssov, an *^^ 
increase of which God is the atUhor, Col. 2: 19 ; aihtiy^ ^cotJ, Ihe trumpet 'li^'y^. / ^-w. 
ti^^tc^ Gorf tt>i// orrfer to he sounded^ 1 Thess. 4 : 16. So in Luke 1 : 15. 2 -'^^ r'^ /^ ^' 
Cor. 1 : 12. Rev. 21 : 11. 15 : 2. U<nelog t^ ^«w, fair in the view of God ; '^'^JC'-y^'th 
see §106.2. ^r^-.^o.^. 

NUMERALS. 
^ 121. Use of Ordinal and Cardinal Numbers. 

(1) For the ordinal ngmtog, the cardinal efg is constantly em- 
ployed, in designating a day of the week. 

E. g. ngm jijg fuag xm Qa^pixfav, early on the first day of ihe weekj 
Mark 16 : 2. Matt 28 : 1. John 20: 19. Acts 20: 7. a1. The Greeks em- 
ploy ug, in such cases, only when dtvtsgog, aXlog, etc., follow. The N. 
Test, usage is therefon^ Hebraistic. 

(2) Cardinal numbers repeated denote distribution ; as in He- 
brew. <J< i-^'/..^ i ^^;►i^£->>«V^ C- f. crv^'rK)/(T{-OC trvfii^^Scri.^ f'^^^iik^ : S^- tyC^Axr(.e)U .^Ji. jc^t-Atd 

E. g. dvo dvo, two and two or two by two, Mark 6 : 7. The Greeks 
would say : dvo nati dvo, or dvo itva dvo ; and like the latter is t<uke 
10 : 1. 

Note 1. The formulas, am elg ittaaTog, Rev. 21 : 21 ; slg na^ %ig^ 
Mark 14 : 19. John 8:9; lea^ ^, Rom. 12 : 5; are peculiar. The 
usual Greek is, }(o^* ha, 

(3) Ordinals in the neuter are sometimes used adverbially. 
E. g. tgljop, dtmsqoipy thrice^ twice, etc. 



VERBS. 

^ 122. Verbs active, transitive and intransitive. 

(1) Many verbs, having a variety of meanings, are active and 
transitive m one sense, and neuter or intransitive, sometimes reflex- 
ive^ and in some cas^s even of a passive nature, in another. 
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fcdlowing comtrucdons, with clauses eontainiog th« relattve pronoan ; viz., 
- '4^ ^ .e-j' ok id&dri aho'ig adtir^o-a* jc t. il> Rev. 7:2; ^v ovdttg dvratm vHUftu eiviijr. 
j^ 2j. J. \.&. Rev. 3 : 8 ; so Mark 7 : 25. 13 : 19, comp. Rev. 12 : 14, onov and ht£L 
This is very eommon io the Sept. and in the Hebrew ; but it is also found 
in classical Greek, Xen. Cyrop. I. 4. 19. Diod. Sic. 1. 97. XVII. 35. See 
many examples of the pleonastic repetitions of personal pronouns, in Matth. 
j 465. 4. Sometimes this repetition seems to be for the sake of emphasis, 
and sometimes for the sake of greater perspicuity. ^V. t..^. ^ .^r-v, /J, /. 

(5) 'Eavtov (Attice avxov) is a compound of i and avxog^ and 
is used only in the oblique cases. But its use is not so limited, as 
its etymology would seem to indicate. 

Note 1. It is sometimes applied to the 1 pers. plural, as in Rom. 8 : 23. 
1 Cor. 11 : 31. 2 Cor. 1 : 1, 9. al ; sometimes to the 2 pers. plural, as in 
John 12 : 8. Phil. 2 : 12. Matt 3 : 9, al ; sometimes to the 2 pers* smg., 
as in John 18 ; 34. The same usage is found in the classics. 

Note 2. Avxov, etc., the Attic form, is used in a muldtude of cases where 
ixvTov, etc., might have been employed. It often depends merely on the 
mode of expression which the writer deems the more eligible, and not on 
any substantial difference of meaning, whether the one or the other is em- 
ployed. Hence the continual discrepancies of the Codices, in relation to 
these words. Generally where the pronoun refers to the principal sub- 
ject of the sentence, lot/rot; {avtov) is employed. Rest's Grammar, 
$99.2. 

^111. Possessive pronouns. 

(1) The possessive pronominal adjectives, (for such they are), 
are not very frequent in the N. Testament. Instead of ifiog, aog, 
etc., the Gen. of the personal pronoun, (lov, ooy^ etc., is more com- 
monly employed. 

Note. 1. This is the case also in the classics. The position more- 
over of the proper possessives, is like that of adjective^ in general. 
The pronouns employed instead of them, may precede^ or follow the 
^./.'s>. noun, e. g. ij/ww ^ eomjQUi^ Rom. 13: 11 ; giov triv xf*Qotv, Phil. 2:2; and 

often so in the writings of Paul, Luke, and John. The other construc- 
tion, such as S-Bog fiov, ti nUnig vfim, etc., is too common to need ex- 
amples. The first of these constructions has generally been deemed em- 
phatic ; but many instances occur, where no particular emphasis is appa- 
rent 

(2) The meaning of possesiuve pronouns may be subjective or 
objective. 

^%*o 99^n6&^ may mean, Ifte dentt whAok yoti Jb4Wf, or ike longing 
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of another efier you. So tiiv ifMiiiP ipdfMUfifn^, Iht rtmembermg of me, Luke 
22 : 19 ; T^ vfrnigt^ Hki^ through imtcu bestowed on yoUy Rom. 11 : 31. See 
2 Tim. 4:6. 1 Cor. 15 : 31. So i; ijfdteQu ^voia may mean our own 
henavoknce^ or henwolence toward ils. 

(3) The Dative of pronouns often supplies the place of a pes- r^i^^-M^i^^. 
sessive pronoun. 

E. g. /ii^Ti}^ ^o^ tny mother ; ol ^(uv avfifiaxot, our allies ; vol ix'^qolf 
thine enemies. The true solution of such cases seems to be either thus : 
a mother in respect to me ; or, firitiiq ?] ioxl (wi, 

(4) The place of the possessive pronominal adjective, or of the 
pronoun in its stead, is sometimes supplied, in the N. Test.^ by 
idtog. 

E. g. sig toy Uwp ayqov to his Jield^ Matth. 22 : 5 ; Tovg idlavg dovXtnfg,. 
his servants ; wtiere to say, his ovm field, his own servants, does not seem 
to be the intention of the writer. See also 1 Pet. 3 : 1, and comp. Pro v. 
27 : 8. Jos. 7 : 10 in the Se^. In the ciasmcs, no certain example of such 
a usage has been produced. 

^ 112. Demonstrative pronouns. 

(1) The demonstratives ovrog, ode, ixeTvog, (avtog)^ stand some- 
times immediately before the verb, and after the subject of the sen- 
tence, in order to give emphasis to the expression. 

£. g. * He who endureth to the end, ovtog ao)^a«T(]M. ' Matt. 24 : 13. 
See Matt 6 : 4. Mark 7: 15^ 20. 12: 40, et al. saepe. 

(2) Ovtog more usually refers to a preceding noun ; Sis to 
something which follows; but at other times ovtog refers tO'a more 
distant object, ode to a nearer one. Ovxog (in distinction from 
heivog) also refers to what immediately precedes; ixeivog, to that 
which is more remote, r^^^au ?*^"- -«^f ^^ iKaaof «« 






Note 1. Yet none of these usages are invariablo ; for there are cases Tf-'j-,.;. v: - 
where they are relinquished. Not unfi-equendy, (as in respect to amog aS"/— ^- ^ ^ ^ . 
a pronoun), the subject referred to is remote, or merely implied, or simply ^r-^'-y ^'^ 
something which the nature of the topic under discussion suggests. See 
Acts 4: 11, fUnog. 1 John 5 : ^ is a doubtful case^ so far as ovtog is con- ^-^ 

cemed. See also Acts 8 : 26. 7: 19. 2 John v.'S.] ^f-'r^.^. cZ^^s. ^ ^ ^^^,<^ <: -- 

NoTB 2. The usual place of wtog is hefore the noun to which it has' ^ ' 
relation (when adjectively used ) ; that oikmvog^ after the noun. But the 
reverse of this sometimes happens in both cases. 
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(3) Some one of the demonstradve pronouns is omitted, but 
still implied, in innumerable cases where the relative pronoun is em- 
ployed ; which latter se^ms often to include the demonstrative 
along with it. 

£. g. ayoqwrop m /^e/ai^ sx^fisr, huy [those things] of tMch we have 
need, i. e. ayogofrov [ta itaiva] mv x, t. X, John 13 : 29 ; * How shall they call 
ugov aim hiUmmav^ i. e. cfe hiuvw ov ovx n, t.X, Rom. 10 : 14 ; * What 
fruit had ye i<p otg v^ iitauTx^taS't,^ i. e. hthtdfoi^ ok rvr x.t.2, Rom» 
6 : 21 ; ^qag i(p o TcarixBno, i. e. ixufo i<p S sc t. 1, Luke 5 : 25. Comp. 
John 6: 29. 2 Cor. 5: 10. Th^ same idiom is frequent in the classics. 

(4) The Demonstrative rovto is often employed before i^a, 
OTi, and the like particles, when that which follows them is intend- 
ed to be made particularly emphatic. 

E.g. Bidig tovto, ott iUJ.Xy 1 Tim. 1:9; olSa tovto, ou x.t.X, 
Acts 20 : 29. So el; rovto . . . &a x. t. A, Acts 9 : 21 ; ug rovto yog .... 
ipa x.T,X, Rom. 14 : 9. and so, very often, in all parts of the N. Test. 
and sometimes in the classics. 

Note 1. Th^ neuters Tothrd, tovto, etc., are often used adverbially. 
Tovtt9P appears, also, to be employed in the same way as the singularnum- 
ber, in 3 John v. 4 ; and so tavra in John 15 : 17. 

^ 113. Relative Pronoun^^ 

(1) As a general principle, the relative agrees with its antece- 
dent in gender and number; but there are not a few exceptions to 
this. 

E. g. when another noun, etc., is added by way of explanation, the 
relative not unfrequently conforms to this latter noum ; as t^$ avXfig, o itr- 
T» ngantktgiov, Mark 15 : 16 ; t^ <migfjMtl oov, og iati Xgiatog, GaL 3: 16. 
SoEph. 1:14. 6:17. 1 Tim. 3 : 15. Phil. 1 : 28. Eph.3:13. 1 Cor. 

"4:^17. But the anomaly in question is not confined to these cases only ; 

W in Matt. 27 : 33. Mark 15 : 22. 12 : 42. John 1 : 39, 42, 43. Heb. 
7 : ^3,\he pronoun (o neuter) agrees with neither the antecedent nor conse- 
quent noun, but rather with ^ijfia implied. So in Xen. Cyrop. viii. 2. 11, 
et aL ; see Bib. Repos. ii, p. 63. In the classics, the relative not unfre- 
quently differs from its antecedent, both in number and gender. Matth. 
§ 475, seq. *^4 ''r''f^-£<V>-.c^w^ .v^^^ J'/, n. i. a) -f-a^.^'^W^j; / oc)^^jg..c). 

(2) While the relative commonly agrees with its antecedent in 
gender and number, it usually depends on the verb, etc., which it 
stands connected with, for the case in which it is put ; but often 

1^ ^y y^ j' , / *'. • ' _v^ ' / 
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times it ccxirQrms to the case of its mitecedent, let the v«rb govern 
whatever case it may. 

This is called attraction. E. g. inl noiinv, olg fjitowrav^ Luke 2 : 20 ; ^^^ Si.dc j-.-^ e 
inloTtvaav , , . , j& X6y(^, ^ sbtsv, John 2: 22; ntgl narttav t&v tqyiw^^^""^ di'^^.^.-^ 
. . . . wv i^Qipr^aVy Jude v. 15. So in Acts 3: 21, 25. ' 10 : 39. 7 : 17. 22 :"^^ ^^ "^ 
10. James 2:5. 1 Pet. 4:11. John 15 : 20. 21 : 10, et al. saepe. 

Note 1. In most parts of the N. Test., this usage is very common, or . , v 

rather, it is the regular one. But in Matthew it never occurs ;^ and in J J^'j^^'' ^^ ."^r" 
Mark but once, 7 j 13. «5efc ^^c^*^*- -^sJ^ •p'ft -ii^.-^A.cU.t. C / ' ^ ^ 

Note 2. The word, whether a noun or demonstrative pronoun, etc., ^ 

which is the antecedent, is cHflen omtttec?, while the relative assumes the 
same case that it would, provided the antecedent had been expressed ; e. g. 
fUfiviiftivog toy BTtga^s, i. e. fUfivrifdvoq [xm nqdyfjunm] tay sitga^f. So 
iHf $x*^ XQ^f^f*h ^^ things I have^ I U9€i for X9^t*^^ [tovtoig] olg ^o) / and 
with still greater la^titude, as dttvoTsga i<nip . . . oiv stQfpta, they are more 
dreeu(ful than the things which I have said, for duvitsi^ iatw [ixsivm] ir 
i^^fjam, Corap. Heb. 5 : 8. Rom. 15 : 18. 

(3) Vice versd, the noun sometimes conforms to the case in 
which the relative is put by the proper regimen of the verb. t 

E. g. (a) When the noun precedes, as toy aqtov ov xX&fisv, 1 Cor. 10 : 
16 ; Xl&ov ov ansdoxlfjiaaav, ovTog x. t. X, Matt. 21 : 42 ; navtl ^ idod^ 
noXv, Luke 12 : 48. (h) When the noun follows ; as w iyat a7teM(paXKra 
^Iwiwrpfj ovios X. i: X, Mark 6 : 16 ; eig ov naQsdo&tjjB jwrov dtdax^jg, Rom. 
6 : 17. Philem. v. 10. Both usages occur in the classics. Comp. Heb. 
5: 8. 

<5> 114. Interrogattves. 

(1) The interrogatives tig, tl, are not only employed in ques- 
tions direct and indirect, but even in some cases where the Greeks 
would employ o t*. 

£. g. HoS-riGtiab vfilv ,,,ti XaXi](Tttt, what ye shall say, shall be given to 
you, Matt 10 : 19 ; krdlfiaffov tl dsmvrjau), prepare that which I may eat, 
Luke 17 : 8. Mark 6 : 36. So Xendphon ; ovk ^qi jI fiiZov dlka, I 
have nothing more important which 1 coxdd say, Cyrop. vi. 1, 48. 

(2) In the N. Test., ha tl is frequently employed in an inter- 
rogative sense, why ? wherefore 1 

E. g. Matt 9 : 4. 27 : 46. Luke 13 : 7. al. It is also employed hi the 
same way in the Greek classics. 

Note 1. The student will remember, that the interrogative vi^, t^ 
23 
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always have the acute accent, wbicb is retained on thefint syllable in the 
oblique cases ; by which the inUrrogaiives are distinguished from the in- 
definite pronouns. 

^115. Indefinite Pronouns. 

(1) 7ig, %l (bdefinite), are sometimes added to nouns, in order 
to express the idea of a certain^ a kind of, etc. 

E. g. anoQxir tkvci, a kind qf first fruits, James 1 : 18. 

(2) Sometimes they are joined to numerals ; and sometimes to 
adjectives. 

In the first case, they mean a certain, or about so many ; as dvo tipt^ 
Acts 23 : 23. So v^idqaq k^dofirixorta tiyag, some seventy days. With ad- 
jectives, they have a kind of inten^ve meaning, as (poptqa xiq ixdo/fi itgir- 
(Tswg a certain terrible expectation of punishment, Heb. 10: 27; (dfaq t«^, 
some great affair, some important personage. Acts 8 : 9. 1 Cor. 3 : 7. Gal. 2: 
€,al. 

^ 116. Hebraism as to the designation of certain pronouns. 

(1) The usual classic words ovdelg, fitidelg, no one, are some- 
times expressed in the manner of the Hebrew b'^ — fi^^j ov — nag; 
yet with this modification, that the negative particle (ov or fuj) is 
closely joined with the verb of the sentence, and not with nag. 

E. g. ovx Sv iafo&'n naaa <ra^|, lit. then could not be saved aUfiesh, i. e. 
no flesh or no man could he saved, Matt 24 : 22 ; ov dtxatio&i^atTat natra 
adqi, no fiesh, i. e. no man, shall be justified, Rom. 3 : 20. Eph. 5 : 5. 1 
John 2: 21. John 3 : 15. 1 Cor. 1 : 29. Acts 10: 14. Rev. 7: 1. See the 
like idiom, also, in Matt. 10 : 29. Luke 1 : 37. 

Note 1. Different fi*om this is the case, where the negative particle 
is immediately connected with nag ,• for then the meaning is as in other 
languages, i. e. not every one, (q. d. only some of). E. g. ov nag 6 Uywf' 
9iVQu, nvgvs, x,t,X,it is not every individual, who addresses me with Lord ! 
Lord } etc., Matt 7 : 21 ; ov naaa aag^ ^ airtri adg^, not aU fiesh is the 
sanne fiesh, i. e. there are diflerent kinds of flesh, etc., 1 Cor. 15: 39. So 
oif navttg m Matt 19: 11. Rom. 9: 6. 10: 16. 

Remark. Philosophically considered, there is no difliculty in the 
mode of expression stated in the text above. For example, John 2 : 21, 
«T* nay y^evdog ix tiig aXrtd'dag ovx Iot«, for every lie is not qf the truth, 
which must of course be equivalent to no lie is of the truth. But in the 
classics this mode of expression is not found ; nor is it frequent in the 
N. Testament 
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(2) The one and the other, in classic Greek, may be express- 
ed by iTg [iiv, iTg di\ but in the N. Test, we find eft . . . xa« iXg, 

E. g. Matt 20 : 21. 27 : 38. Mark 4 : 8. et al. The Heb. idiom^ 
lhfi|*) . . . i^e^, seems to be the basis of the N. Test mode of expression. 



ADJECTIVES. 

<^ 117. Concord of adjectives with nouns. 

(1) The general rule respecting adjectives as united to nouns, 
etc., is, that they must agree with them in gender and number ; 
but to this there are not a few exceptions. 

Note 1. An adjective agrees with a noun, when it is so combined 
with it as to form one whole, which, without the adjective, would be im- 
perfectly or incompletely expressed. On the other hand, the adjective is 
a predicate in a sentence, when the expression of the noun, etc., is com- 
plete without it, and the adjective only adds some new limitation. 

(2) Concord merely ad sensum is frequent in respect to adjec- 
tives. 

£. g. (a) In respect to gender ; as tot (rtQatevfiata . . . ivMvfuvot, Rev. 
19 : 14 ; ja lovitit edyrj . • . iintotifffjiiyoi^ Eph. 4 : 17 ; qxov&l (isydXat, . . 
XtyivTsg, Rev. 11 : 15. So frequently in the classics, (b) In regard to 
number; to nXijd'og . . ./a&^o)Te;, Luke 19 : 37 ; o Xaog . . . hcd-aiifioh 
Acts 3: 11. So in the classics; e. g. r^y noXiv, .. ortag, Thucyd. III. 
79, and the like oftentimes ; see Matth. § 434. 

NoTB 1. In Rev. 14 : 19, we find tiip Xfivop ... toy (dyav ; but hp^og 
is itself of the common gender. 

(3) The same adjective belonging to nouns of different gender 
and connected, if it precede the nouns, is, when repeated, usually 
put in its appropriate gender ; but if both nouns are of the same 
gender, it is commonly inserted but once. 

E. g. naea dwr^g, . . nal nStv dto^fut, James 1 : 17 ; notanoi Xl&oi ncii 
not anal ohtoSofial, Mark 13: 1. Acts 4:7. On the contrary, where the 
adjective is not repeated ; TtoXXa ti^ata nal a^fuia, Acts 2 : 43 ; no&nlXats 
vwroig xal Pcurdvoig, Matt 4 : 24. 13 : 32. 9 : 35. al. Exceptions to the 
first rule, see in Luke 10 : 1. 2 Thess. 1 : 4. al. 
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(4) An adjecdve which io reality qualifies several connected 
nouns, when inserted but once, may take the gender and number 
. of either of the nouns which it qualifies ; but commonly it conforms 
to-ks proximate noun. 

E. g. €Qig T« q>llfi, noXtfioi rt ^x^^ ^«f ^l- *» ^^« B"* ^^^ Syyw naif' 
Toe, /otvilo* te trxaipldsg tt, titvyfieva, Odyss. i, 222. 

N. B. In respect to the position occupied by the adjectives, see § 90. 
1. seq. 

^ 118. Variotts ways in which adjectives are emphyed. 

- ' ' (1) With the article, they are often employed (more commonly 
in the singular but sometimes in the plural), as abstract nouns. 

E. g. TO i<T&evsg . . . [tij^ iyroXilg], Heb. 7 : 18 ; to (juagov tov •^eov, and 
TO ofT&rfvig tov ^eov, 1 Cor. 1 : 25. Rom. 2 : 4. Heb. 6 : 17. 2 Cor. 4 : 
17. 9:8. So Ttf ^ogtna [tov ^coC], Rom. 1 : 20. This idiom is com- 
mon in the Greek writers, especially iu the philosophical ones. 

(2) On the contrary, the place of an adjective is frequently 
supplied by a noun in the Gen. which qual^es the noun on wbicb 
it depends. / }^9- o: / ^^U-^^^i-*. z^'^^. ,^.^. *^ ,'ji.^ y.^ 

'/.■<" -2 V;/» £ • E. g. Totg Xoyoig tr^g xoigifog, Luke 4 : 22; olxoyo/uo^ t^S adixiag, un- 
z*'''^ ^. / ^ just stetocard, Luke 16 : 8 ; vlog t% aydnfig, behved son, Col. 1 : 13. Luke 

"/ ^ 7*^; 4^: /^ .• ^^ • ^« ^^' 13 : 3, et al. saepe. <^*y^ ^/: :p^. \ ^ £ ^^. ^^.A.^*^ //. / . r . i* 

; ' -^ ^ "^ ^^ NoTB 1. Theyrc^uejM^y of this in the N. Test may be called Hebratsm ; 

,; ^^'JJi- T. rf»for ahhough this idiom is by no means a stranger to the classic Greek, it 

.'" ^. o ' :/. J.', is more common to the poets than to the prose writers. See Matth. § 

!>,' ■ '^•■,*^'«^-'''' -«'-316. 1. , V^.^Jc^s* <''<:<. y^.V. ^ ^•/:^- 

(3) But sometimes thejprmcipaZ noun (and not the one which 



fC'U >^'^0. 



designates €[aciijication)^ is in the Genitive; c^ .^^^w** / f-£: ^t/r 




When a pronoun or pronominal adjective, eto., follows two 

^ words connected as in Nos. 2, 3, it rektes to both as one whole ; as x& 

" fnfmsi T^c ^knwfiBtig avtov, by his powerful wordy Heb. 1 : '3. Rev. 3 : 10. 

18 : 3. Sometimes, however, such pronoun or adjective is niore appro- 

IMTiaioly connected only wUb one of the words; e. g. Rom* 7 : 24« Acts 
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(4) In a few cases, the fem. of adjectives seems to stand for 
the neuter, according to the Heb. idiom. 

E. g. avtfi and &avfia(nri in Matt 21 : 4S. Mark 12 : 11. But this is a 
citation from Ps. 118 : 22. (Sept.) ; and in the Sept. such an idiom is not 
unfrequent, while in the N. Test, it is very rare. 

(5) The frequent expression of the sense of adjectives, by the ^ 
use of vi6g^ tixvov^ etc., before abstract nouns, is properly Hebrais- * 
tic» 

•V,.^.t:-_ J.. e\o'^.^:>i. iVft.i-.'U. *^Ci.-.s. '^^>^. U; '^. 

E. g. viol ansi&dag' tixvot qxoTOQ -htaxorjg -ogyrig -Hatagag. The 
Greeks use naXdsg targm -dvinrivfoVf etc., where however the Gen. is 
not an abstract noun. 

(6) The neuter adjective, either singular or plural, with or 
without the article, is often used in an adverbial manner. 

E. g. 7iQ(oioVf TO nQfjitoVy first ; cxiva, drtadfmy ; fJMcgay cofptaxaxa, ata- 

<^ 119. Comparative degree of AdjecHvei. 

(1) The usual form of the comparative requires the Gen. after 
it; s6e<5» 101. 5. 

(2) Not unfrequently the comparative degree is expressed in 
the N. Test., by the positive form of the adjective, followed by ^. 

E. g. xaXov (TOb icni . . . ^, etc., it is better for thee . . . than, etc., Mark 
9 : 43. So Mark 9 : 45. Matt. 18 : 8, 9, a1. The same usage is occasion- 
ally found in the classics ; as i/jiol nixgog . . . ^ xslvotg x. t. I, Soph. Ajax. 
981. Comp. Luke 15 : 7. 18 : 14. Gen. 28 : 36. 1 Cor. 14 : 19, for the 
like expressions ; which are very common in the Sept., and are a close 
copy of the Heb. comparative. Let the reader note, that when aj is em- 
ployed, the word which follows is in the same case as that which precedes. 

Note 1. The older grammarians soy, that iJtSillw is to be supplied 
by the mind before tj in all cases of this nature. Recent grammariaiis 
think the idiom may be as well explained without the aid of /loUoy as 
with it. 

(3) The positive degree followed by nagi or vnig, is sometimes 
employed to designate the sense of the comparative. 

E. g, ufAogtvilol nagu nartag roi/g raUlalovg, greater sinners^ or siur 
ners above, more tharij Luke 13 : 2. Rom. 14 : 5. Heb. 1 : 9, the same sense 
is made by naga after nouns. But the same preposition is very common 



^^^<. 
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after the comparatwe degree ; as nUop na^a, Luke 3: 13; duufo^mi^ 
nctgif Heb. 1: 4. , 

*Tnig is employed in the same way as nagi; e. g. Luke 16: 8. Heb. 
. 4 : 12. In all these respects, parallels are found in the classics. 

(4) The comparatire is sometimes used, when the thing with 
which it is compared is merely implied but not expressed. 

£. g. Acts 17 : 21, T» . . . naiPottgWf somdhing more recent than even 
what was called new ; Acts 25 : 10, ttilXwr, Mter than I ; 2 Cor. 7 : 7, 
licilXop /o^f Off, r^oiee Hill fnore than I did before, on the arriyal of Ti- 
tus. So in Phil. 1 : 12. Acts 27 : la John 13 : 27. Heb. 13 : 19. Matt. 11 : 
11, al., examples of the like kind may be found ; and so in the classics, 
Matth. § 457. 

Note 1. MaXXoy wad rri put before the comparative, make an inUn- 
$ive sense ; as fuiXXop ntgiaaottgovy the more dbundanUy, Mark 7 : 36. Phil. 
1 : 23. So m fiaXXov, atill more, Phil. 1 : 9. Heb. 7 : 15. The same 
usage is found in the classics. 

Note 2. For ngoxt^ov (compar.) nq&xov seems to be used in John 
1 : 15. 15 : 1& Comp. Heb. 8 : 7. Acts 1 : 1, 

(5) An imperfectly expressed, but concise and energetic com- 
parison b made, by comparing a thing with a person, when, strictly 
speaking, the comparison is with something which belongs to the 
person. 

£. g. fjutgr^lctr fulin tov ^leidppov, testimony greater (han John's, i. e. 
greater than that of John, John 5 : 36. This construction is frequent in 
the classics. Matth. § 453. ^^ ; <t ^ > y^ j. ^ 2^ ^-^ <^ 

<5> 120. Superlative degree^ 

(1) Besides the usual superlative forms, this degree is some- 
times expressed by the positive and a noun which designates the 
class of persons or things to which it belongs. 

£. g. evXopjfdihj ov h /vrcu^ly, lit. blessed art thou among u>omen, i. e. 
most blessed of women art thou, Luke 1 : 28. This is like the Heb. 
tl'^ja nD^^3 ; but examples of the like kind are not wanting in the 
Greek classics, e. g. m q>lka ywai^x&v, Eurip. Alcest 473 ; w oxMJ ardgoir, 
most miserable man ! Aristoph. Ran. 1081 ; iaog Smvg h notopolg, the 
eagle is the swiftest of the winged, Pind. Nem. III. 76. 

(2) The Heb. superlative, such as Q^'JiJ ttJ'jj?, is found in very 
few cases ; and the classic Greek is ijot wanting in the like expres- 
sions. 
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E. g. ayh ityim, Heb. 9:3; /iatrtlevg fla(rdmp,Rey. 19: 16. But in p. y '^<;^. ^. ^.^ 
Soph. Elect 849, we find dsdala dsiXaiw; Oed. R. 446, S^^ n^rftwff 
Aeschyl. Supp. 524, offal avannmv. 

Note 1. The so called superlatives made by d-tov, xvglov, etc., appear rf/. ^';<^< ^* z.y 
to be all capable of solution in another way ; e. g. av^aiv tov -d-eov, an ^^-^^^^ /-^ * i >c^ 
increiise of which God is the author, Col. 2: 19 ; iralmy^ &80Vj the trumpet 'yi^.'y^'JP^''^"i H'' 
which God wUl order to be sounded, 1 Thess. 4 : 16. So in Luke 1: 15. 2-'^^'*' /^ ^' ^ / ,^ . 
Cor. 1 : 12. Rev. 21 : 11. 15 : 2. Idarsiog tw Ss^, fair in the view of God ; t*^ T>'r?. i'^/z 
see $106.2. r^-yo.-i,. 

NUMERALS. 
^ 121. Use of Ordinal and Cardinal Numbers. 

(1) For the ordinal ngoitog, the cardinal dg is constantly em- 
ployed, in designating a day of the week. 

E. g. nQOib T^; fiiag tm aapponwf, early on the first day of the week, 
Mark 16 : 2. Matt. 28 : 1. John 20 : 19. Acts 20 : 7. a1. The Greeks em- 
ploy ug, in such cases, only when Ikvtsqog, uXkog, etc., follow. The N. 
Test, usage is therefonp Hebraistic. 

(2) Cardinal numbers repeated denote distribution ; as in He- 
brew. 'JtS a^/j i f<~a-l-aCf'^ c- f. irv^^^ ir (TcaL a-vptu^<^crcA. . j^i» i\m^ .' ja • <ycf> a^ve ou. i ^e, xy^cnu. 's •■---.'. 

E. g. ^iio Bvo, two and two or two hy two, Mark 6 : 7. The Greeks 
would say : dvo xatii dvo, or dvo ava dvo ; and like the latter is t<uke 
10 : 1. 

Note 1. The formulas, ava ng inacrtog, Rev. 21 : 21 ; slg uaS^ ^, 
Mark 14 : 19. John 8 : 9 ; o xo^ sJg, Rom. 12 : 5 ; are peculiar. The 
usual Greek is, o xo^* lyo. 

(3) Ordinals in the neuter are sometimes used adverbially. 
E. g. xqhof, dnrrtgov, tkriee, twice, etc. 



VERBS. 

^ 122. Verbs active, transitive and intransitive. 

(1) Many verbs, havmg a variety of meanings, are actiye and 
transitive in one sense> and neuter or intransitive, sometimes reflex- 
ive, and in some cas^ even of a pasi^ve nature, in another. 
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£. g. at^i<puif cnni tip <^mi> ^ funt <Jkav» tnto Uood^ Rev. II: &, where 
oTfifeii' is used acdTely ; while generallj in the N. Test, it is employed 
as a verb neuter or reflexive, L e. as meaning to fwm hack, or to turn one's 
sey, etc. So ra xvfjutta iTtifiaXltp tig to nXolop, the toaves cast themeelves 
into the boatf Mark 4: 37 ; ano^upamg, casting themselves^ viz. into the 
sea, Acts 27 : 43 ; otonf nagadto o ita^og, when the firuU shews itsdfy Mark 
4 : 29 ; and so even with a passive sense, n^iixu h t§ y^o^J!* H is contain' 
edinihe Scripture^ 1 Pet. 2:6. 

Note I. This principle is common to other languages. In Hebrew, 
it is of very frequent occurrence. In the Greek claancs.it is as common 
as in the. N. Testament. Especially does the Perf. 2 in Grreek bear an 
intransitive meaning so commonly, that it has not unfrequently been call- 
ed its predominant sense. And indeed, in the few cases where verbs have 
two Perfects active in real use, the Peif. 2 is nearly always intransitive. 

Note 2. Some verbs which are transitive throughout, in most of 
their tenses, are intransitive exclusively in some others ; e. g. in Perf. 2, 
Pluperf. 2, and Aor. 2. So it is with urvfifu, <pva, ^n, opirpv/u^ and some 
others. 

(2) Some intransitive verbs are not unfre(]^Qtly coDStructed in 
the same way as passives. 

E. g. "JEbcTO)^ ani&aper vno rov ^AxMiiag, Hector died hy ^chiUes, L e. 
was slain by him ; ^Axuiol vg»'*!ExTo^off liqpv/oy, (he Greeks fled by reason of 
Hector, i. e. they were put to flight by Hector. 

Remark. See an abundance of examples of all sorts, viz. of actives 
used as neuters ; of neuters employed as actives and as passives ; of active 
for passive and middle ; of passive for active and neuter ; of the middle 
^r active and passive, in Matth. § 496. All this, however, goes not to 
shew that one voice, or one kind of verb, is actually substimted for anoth- 
er; but only that some verbs have a variety of significations, transkive or 
intransitive, active or passive, and sometimes middle. Usage and a good 
lexicon or commentary, are the only guides which a student can have, m 
respect to particular examples. But the nature of the case in general, and 
the possibilities of such usages, he may learn from grammar. 

Remark 2. The cases governed by active verbs, have been already 
designated above, in considering the Gen., Dat, and Ace. cases, §§ 98 — 
108. 

<^ 123. Passive Verbs. 

(1) Verbs passive are such as require the subject and object to 
be unked in their Nom. case. 

E. g. iym rvntofiai^ 1 am beaien, where the subject of the verb Is fyi, 
which is also the object a^Mrted by the action that the verb expreeses. 
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(3) As the active subject of the verb, i. e. the agent, is not ex- 
pressed by the passive form, and is not necessarily implied ; and as 
this form is from its nature intransitive ; the agent, if noted at all, 
must ])e noted indirectly. Th^ is done in several ways ; 

E. g. (a) By vno, ngog, or nagd before the (lenitive ; as "Etcto^Q xre/i^a- 
Tat 'V7I0 tov ^AxdXiiag, or ngog Toi) ^AxdXitag, or naga tov ^AxdXitag, It is 
most common, however, to employ vno, (b) The Dative simply, without 
any preposition, is often employed in the same way, denoting the cause or 
initrument; as ingittno ainoig tit t^; noXiiug, the affairs qf the city were 
managedhy them, 

(3) In the usual cases of the passive, that which was the Ace. 
in the active voice, becomes the Nom. in the passive ; but if verbs 
govern the Dat. or Gen. of person, these may in like manner be- 
come Nominatives in their passive voices. 

E. g. Twrei fis, he heats me, fii in the Ace. ; but in iyi TvmofAat, lam 
beaten, the fii takes its place in the Nom. of the verb. So in other cases ; 
ilMHsw tovTOP (Oen.) to neglect these things, while tavra ifiikHxai vno t&v 
^8&r, may be said just as well as ififiiXetv in the active voice governed the 
Ace. ; and in the like manner, iniSovlsvuv r^uiv and rifiiig inil3ovX9v6(ie&a 
vw avtwf, 

(4) The Passives of verbs active that govern two Accusatives, 
the one of a person and the other of a thmg, retain the regimen of 
the latter. 

E. g. naig didaaunat rag rixvag^ the boy is taught (he arts ; but in the 
active, dMawt top naida jag ti/yag, he tea^ches, etc. 

(5) When a verb active governs the Ace. of a thing and Da- 
tive of a person, the latter may become the Nom. of the passive, 
while the Ace. of the thing is retained. 

E. g. innginsb t^ SwtqaTH T^y diairav, he entrusts the decision to So^ 
crates, may be passively expressed thus ; SmtqaT'ifi innginnai t^v dlaitop. 
See in Gal. 2 : 7, Rom. 3 : 2. 1 Cor. 9 : 17. 

(6) The Aorists passive are not unfrequently used, in the N. 
Test., in an intransitive and reflexive sense ; ^ 61. 4. 

So ansxgld^, anoxgi^dslg, ditxgl&fi, ngoaixoXXti-dij, mxtaXXay^t^, ineqia" 
rrjp, and other verbs, etc., are frequently employed ; see Luke 22 : 68. 
Matt. 16: 2. Matt. 21 :21. 1 Cor. 7: 11. Tit 2: 11 ; and even the Fidure 
ngooHoXlff^astcu, Eph. 5 : 31. 

24 
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Note 1. That the Perf. passiTe is used in the sense of the middle 
voice, the student may see by consulting ngoaxixlrKMit in Acts 13 : 2 ; 
ngoaxixXrfiai, Acts 16: 10; Kahaga iTrixadiicrai, Acts 25 : 12; aw^&Eiv- 
To, John 9 : 22 ; ntnog^vofiivovg, 1 Pet. 4 : 3. See peculiar cases in ActB 
20 : 13. 2 Pet, 1 : 3. Also Fut. oq>^<TOfiai in Acts 26 : 16, which proba- 
bly has a Middle sense. 

'S^ 124. Verbs of the Mddk Voice. 

(1) The inter-community between the passive and middle voices, 
as also the distinctions between them ; and in like manner with res- 
pect to the active voice ; the peculiar sense, moreover, of the mid- 
dle voice, and its distinction from deponent verbs ; are all explained 
at large in §<^ 60 — 63, and these subjects, therefore, need not be 
here repeated. 

(2) Like the other voices, the Middle may deflect from its usual 
and natural meaning, and in some cases have a sense merely active 
or passive. Especially is this the case, when the appropriate forms 
of any verb, in the active or passive voices, do not exist, or are gone 
into desuetude. Comp. <^§ 60 — 62. 

(3) The student should not forget, in respect to the middle 
voice, that although it is called reflexive, for distinction's sake, yet 
it is directly so only in a very few cases ; and these have regard 
only to actions which properly respect one's person. In general, it 
is only indirectly reflexive, and it commonly indicates actioris done 
for one's self on his account, by his command, desire, or procure^ 
ment, etc. ' 

See § 60, 3 — 8, where are exhibited appropriate examples. 

(4) The Middle voice of course may have an active or passive 
construction, according as it has an active or passive sense. In its 
appropriate sense it usually follows the construction of the active, 
in relation to the case of the noun which designates the object to 
which the action of the verb stands related. 

^ 125. Tenses of Verbs. 

(1) The subject of the tenses at large has already been explain- 
ed, in <^^ ^0—52, 'J.^ 61, 62. 
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(2) The interchange of tenses, e. g. the Perf. and Present, the 
Perf. and Aorists, the Pluperf. and Aorists, the Imperf. and 2 Aor- 
ist, etc., the reader will find exhibited under ^ 50, seq. 

(3) In the N. Test, the use of the tenses does not differ in any 
respect worthy of note, from that of the classic Greek. 

Note 1. (a) The Present is used in narrating the past; e.g. John ^^'^^ ^ ^^ 
1 : 29,44, 46. 9: 13. Acts 10: 11. Rev. 8 : 11. 12 : 2, al. saepe. It is even 
set by the side of the Praeter, in the same sentence ; e. g. Mark 2:4. 4 :<.'^ .v-«^ -^^ < - 
38. John 1 : 44. 5 : 14. 11 : 29, et al. saepe. So often in the classics ; ^ ^ ^ 
'..'/. ^ Matth. § 504. Winer^41. 6. (6) The Present is used in respect to the /V^^. ><?. s^^vv 
A^^^fr/^^'! Matt. 26 :2.'f John 4:21. 10:32. 12:26. 14:31^7 : 24. 7 : 34.^t^|;^^^l^ 
"^ 'v^ . Matt. 17:11, al. But in translating such passages we need not use the^^, ^y, /^;r.-^, 
^iv/oK. w.i9-future, any more than we need use the Praeter in translating those \xndera.j>4^.y^.ff^ ''*^ ^- - 
This modus of expression creates no embarrassment as to sense ; and thc*5^^>'^ /o^'s.q.^ 

classical writers not unfrequently indulge in it, (Matth.' § 504: 3), although^" ^^ _" 

^ v^oi^.^-20. not with the same frequency as does the evangelist John, (c) The Present Tj^'- :^^ ^^' *- 
'S^ ^J/i seems to supply the place of the Imperf., in some cases; e. g. *Now the "^'^j/^'/^.'- ^^^ 
ij^.'t/. c ^^ Pharisees had heard that Jesus . . . itoui xctt fitrnt^sif^ etc., John 4 : 1, where ^ *f,j.Vs - *£ / >i- 
^j'fft ^y we might render : was making and baptizing^ etc. So in John 2 : 7. Mark ^ ^'^ ./'t * y , „ ,/ 
v s8^^<U 8 : 23, 5 : 14. Luke 19 : 3. x\cts 4 : 13, et al. saepe. But this construction ^^-' e ; ^ -- •< ^^ 
2 2 :s9. ig ngt foreign to the classics (Winer § 41. 2) ; and it is no more strange, 
than that other tenses should often be commuted. ^/ Sc . ^ JuW. a . > 3. z s.. 

Note 2. The Imperfect ; (a) It is sometimes employed as denoting 
continued action in past time ; Luke 14 : 7. 24 : 32. John 5 : 16. 12 : 6. 
Mark 3:11, et al. (h) Continued and customary action or state ; Rom. 
15 :22. 1 Cor. 10 : 4. 13 : 1 1. Acts 13 : 11. Matt 13 : 34, et al. saepe. (c) 
Commenced but not ftilly accomplished action ; Luke 1 : 59. Matt 3 : 14. 
Gal. 1 : 13. (d) Imperf. for the Aorist ; Acts 16 : 22. Mark 7 : 17. 10 : 17, 
al. See Matth. § 505. So the Imperf. and Aorist are sometimes employed 
in the same sentence; as in Luke 8 : 23. James "2: 22. .(e) For that kind 
of Present which denotes duration, and includes the past as well as the^ 
present time, the Imperf. is sometimes used, specially in neuter or imper- 
sonal verbs, such as ^y, Mixev, etc. ; as Col. 3: 18. Matth. § 505. In all 
these usages, the classical writers agree ; see Winer § 41. 3, and Matth. § 
505 throughout. 

Note 3. The Perfect ; (a) Denoting continued and continuing action, 
state, etc. ; Luke 13 : 2. 4:6. 5 : 32. Acts 8 : 14. Mark 10 : 40. Rom. 9 : 
6. Matt 4 : 4 yiyQaitrai, i. e. U has been tvritten and stands recorded '; al 
saepe^ (b) The Perfect is frequently joined in the same sentence with an 
Aorist; e. g. Luke 7 : 16. 9 : 7 and 8. 4 : 18. Heb. 2 : 14: Acts 21 : 28. 
John 13 : 3. 1 Cor. 4 : 8. 1 John 1:1. In some of these cases the true 
permanency of the Perfect is plain ; in others, its use can hardly be distin- 
guished from that of the Aorist (c) For the Present; in which case an cy'^/i*./,'^./^. *, 
action or state that was and still is, for the most part, is designated ; as in^-^^ "^ * " ^ 
John 20: 29. 2 Cor. 1 : 10. Gal. 2: 7. John 8: 40. 14:25. 9/lmh. § 505^''J/^\^2\''./ 
III. Several verbs use the Perfect for the Present, because they hay« no^*^ 
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PrewDt witb the same oenae which the Perfect bears ; $ 50. 3. Notes 1. 2. 
((f) As a kiDd ofFuturum txcutum the Perf. is sometimes employed ; e. g» 
in Rom. 14 : 23. So Eurip. El. 690, ' If be shall fall a corpse in the con- 
test, oXomUx, lit. / am imcfone, L e. I shall have been undone. See Matth. § 
500. 

-:^J^ y^.^jr y^-^'^' Note 4. Tht Aorist ; (a) Is not unfrequently used for the Pluperfect ; 

^ e. g. in John 18:24. Matt 14:3,4. Actsl:2. 4:ia 9:35. Johnll:30, 

^s^^^. ^.'^A bL {h) It has relation to what is future, in several cases; e. g. In John 

15 : 6, ifiX^^. Rev. 7: 10. In the classics it is frequently employed in 

>^ < ^4, • . cTE ^^* '*^® ^*y » Matth. § 506. 2. (c) Customary action is sometimes desig- 

rS- ^^.^*^ nated by it ; e. g. Matt 23: 2, ixd&ivav ; 11 : 19, idutauo&ii, Luke 1 : 51 

may also be understood in the same way, although it is capable of another 
construction ; so Eph. 5 : 29, ifiknpnr, (d) For the Present; e. g. sygcupa 
for /gdq>w. 1 Cor. 5 : 11. Philem. v. 19 and 21. 1 John 2: 14, 21, aL ; 
comp. tnsfjuffo. Acts 23 : 30. Philem. v. 11. See also fi&iXtifrag, fivdoxtjaOf 
Heb. 10 : 5. Matt 3 : 17. The same usage exists in the classics, Matth. § 
506. 

^, ^ .. = ^< ''■^- Note 5. The I\4ure ; (a) Expresses not simply the pure future, i. e. 
. . / .,^ :< ■'^- ^ - not merely that a thing will be done, happen, etc., but also that t* must or 
'^'2^'^^-^^t^^^can be done; e. g. Rom. 6:15,2. 1 Cor. 11:22. Rom. 3:6. 10:14. 
^ . . , ^ A / 2 Matt. 19 : 16. Luke 3 : 10. 18 : 18. 22 : 49. Heb. 2 : 3, al. (b) The Future 
y u ^r /.., <r £. ' 2 /. jj, ^g^ jQ designate a supposed and possible case ; Jarae^2 : 10, 18. 1 Cor. 
2 k ! / ^? > ^^'^5 : 35. Rom. 9 : 19. 11 : 19. Matt 18 : 21. (c) The Future is used in a 
- c'-y. <r. /v."'/ 'v sense that the Present would well express, in Rom. 3:30. Qal. 2:16. 
^ -^ Luke 1 : 37. So in the classics ; see Matth. § 506. VI. 



USE OF THE MODES. 

^ 136. Use of the modes in indep£I9i>ent sentences. 

(1) By an independent sentence is meant, any declaration 
wbich is^ of itself complete, and does not need any supjplementary 
w(Hd6 in order to render it intelligible, or does not depend on such 
words in the way of necessary connexion. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

(2) Most sentences of this nature employ of course the Ind. 
mode. Every thmg wbich actually is, and every opinion express- 
ed directly and absolutely without conditions or limitations, is as- 
serted or declared by the Indicative ; which for the most part is 
very simple, and is generally alike in all languages. But, 

(3) The taiferf. Indicative is sometimes employed in a condt- 
iiMml way> not unlike the Conditional or Sub}, mode. 
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E. g. xaitoy ^y ovr^ 4, olw iysvpt^&if x,t,X,U were good for him, if he 
had not been bom, etc., Mark 14 : 21 ; nqiirtov mv avrdtg, fiti inep^mivM 
X, %. I, it were better for them not to have knoum the way of righteousness, etc., 
2 Pet 2 : 21 ; iyu £<pedov vq>^ v^imv avpunac&at, debeham a vobis commen" 
dari, 2 Cor. 12: 11 ; tidvyato yag rovto nqa&ii}vah,for this cotdd be sold, 
etc.yMatt26:9. 

Note 1. Coonected with this usage, are some important passages in 
the N. Testament. To illustrate the conditional usage of the Imperf. Ind., 
i. e. the modified sense of it, Acts 25 : 22 may be taken as an example ; 
VIZ., ipovXofifiv xal avtog tov avS-gtaifov ixomai, 1 myself cotdd wish to 
hear the man ; which means, that ahhough he was desirous to hear him, 
yet, ip his view, present circumstances forbade it. Had he simply said, 
J desire to hear him, or I will hear him, without any qualification or limi- 
tation, he would have used fiovkofMit or S^iXat (not ijiavXofirip) ; comp. 
fiovXofiat in 1 Tim. 2 : 8, and •^iXfa in 1 Cor. 16 : 7. Rom. 1 : 13. 16 : 19, 
al. Had he spoken Optativdy (ijSovXolfirjp av\ then the possibility or 
probability, in the judgment of the speaker, that he should hear him, 
would have been distinctly intimated. It was only the Indie. Imperf., 
therefore, which would answer the exact purpose of the speaker. 

So in that celebrated passage in Rom. 9 : 3, fjvxofjtfjv yag atnog iyoi 
ara&tfM ehai ano lov Xqwrov, I couldtoish to be an anathema from Christ, 
or (in other words) to be given up to utter destruction by him ; that is, 
I could wish to take the place of the Jewish nation, and to be devoted to 
destruction in their room, if this were possible ; but I know it is not. In 
the like manner, Gal. 4 : 20, ij&eXop di nugurav ngog vfiag Sgti, I could 
wish to be present with you now, i. e. if circumstances permitted (bjut they 
do not), 1 would gladly be with you. 



.^. 



(4) The Ind. Present is sometimes employed in askbg ques- ^^^^ 
tions, where we should make use of shall or wH before the verbrt*** ^" v T/1 . 
i. e. express it by the Future.-A= ^^-^ ;- ^^ ^ -^^^fU: *«^-'; ^.o^ ^^ y^, ^^- - - '^ 

E. g. xl noiovfjuv, John 11 : 47, lit. what do we^ meaning, what shall J^^ &a a 5. ,^^ /j - 
we dof or, what can we do 9 Vice versa in Rom. 6 : 1, we have inipsifov^ '^ * "^ ^ ; 
/uw in the Future, instead of inifmnofisi^ ih the Subj. Present. ^' ' **^^**^ 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

(5) The Subjunctive mode, as its very name imports, is not 
commonly employed in independent, but in dependent, sentences ; 
for it is subjoined to another mode, or is used in a subjoined affir* 
mation or declaration. Yet there are a few cases in which it is em- 
ployed in sentences not dependent on, nor necessarily connected 
with others. E. g. 

(a) In cases of exciting or exhorting, in the 1 pers. plural ; or 
the 2 pers. singular. 
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E. g. S/mfUP hm^tPy lit us go hence, John 14 : 31 ; <pa/mfiew Ktu nitt^ 
fier, let us eat and drinkj 1 Cor. 15: 32; and so in Johu 19: 24. PhiL 3: 
15. Luke 8 : 22, al. saepe. Very common in the classics ; Matth. § 516. 
]. So in the 2 person ; /tri fiOixtvofigr fiti qtopBwrig' fM$i iditppg' ^ 
fta^i^a^ Luke 18 : 20. Mark 10 : 19. aL saepe. 

{V) In questionsj where real doubt is expressed. 

E. g. d&fieif tj ftri dwiity / shall we give^ or shaU we nol give ? Mark 
12 : 14 ; nov . . . kioifiaamfup ; Luke 22 : 9, al. saepe. So in the classics ; 
Matth. § 516. 2. 

Note 1. The Future Indicative is sometimes employed in such cases ; 
as nov . . . Hoifidaofur (in the better Codices), Matt. 26 : 17. 13 : 28 (in 
some Codices), al. And such is occasionally the usage of classic Grreek ; 
Matth. § 516. Anm.2. 

(c) In negative sentences after /ui} or ov fiij. 

E. g. with fiTj ; see under a above. With ov firiy w oif ftii uaH&jif 
Mark 10 : 15 ; ov firi dtpiSyi, Mark 13 : 2, al. saepe. 

Note 1. But ftti is not confined to the Subj. mode ; it is often em- 
ployed with the Opt., Imper., and Indicative ; e. g.gjni dvpoad-B, firi nqivet^ 
fAff yhfoijOj etc. 

OPTATIVE MODE. 

(6) The Optative was employed very extensively by the 
Greeks, in independent sentences; viz., 

(«) In the expression of a wish, desire, that any thing may be, 
be done, or happen. 

E. g. ' His bishopric la^oi tttqog^ let another tahe^ Acts 1 : 20 : * Let 
thy money cfiy tlq amoXeiaVy perish with thee,' Acts 8 : 20. Rom. 15 : 5. 2 
Tim. 2:7. 4 : 14, et al. So the formula fitj yhovio ! 

Note 1. In classic Greek, the Optative in this sense often has with 
it the particles tl, el yaQ, tV&e, cS;, in order to increase the intensity of ex- 
pression ; Matth. § 513. 1. ^ 

Note 2. When a wish respecting something absolutely past is ex- 
pressed, these particles with the A or. Indie, are used ; something still 
continuing requires the Imperf ; as sl&e aoi jots ovreyspofAfiv, would that 
I had been there with thee ! eld- elxsg • . . ^sXtlovg q^givag ! I unsh you had a 
better mind ! Eurip. Hel. 1068. 

(b) Occurrences which the mind of itself deems possible in and 
of themselves, or supposable, without special reference to external 
circumstances (which would require the Subjunctive), are express- 
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ed m the Optative* and usually (but not always) with the particle 
av (poetic xe) before it. 

E. g. 2<ra>$ av Tiveg imufi'^(TEiav tdtg slgrjiiivotgt perhaps some might think 
' of punishing the things that were said ; yhfov^ uv nav, aU qf it may hap- 
pen; jiovlolfifitf Sv, I should wish. 

(c) In requests, commands, and even direct assertions, the Opt. 
is often employed, instead of the Indie, or Imperative ; in which 
case it always gives a tone of moderation or modesty to the asser- 
tion, command, etc., it being the language of comity and modera- 
tion, in opposition to that of positiveness or arrogance. 

E. g. ovK Sv anocpsvyots xi\v voaov, you could not then have avoided ihe 
disease ; &Qa Sv eVrj ngdttuv ra diovra, 6iere may be a time to do what is re* 
quisite ; Xiyoig av a ^ii Uyuvy you may say what it is proper to say ; Matth. 
§515. 

Note 1. Here also the particle Sv (poetic xs) is usually employed, 
yet, in not a few cases, it is omitted ; Matth. § 515, /. Anm. 

<^ 127. Use of the modes in dependent sentences. 

• 

(1) The nature of a dependent sentence being well understood, 

it will be easily seen, that all such particles as imply conditionality, 

uncertainty, possibility, probability, an unlimited or merely supposed 

case, etc., for the most part will be found very naturally united 

with the Optative and Subjunctive modes. And such is the usual 

fact. Yet there is scarcely any of these particles, with which the 

Indicative mode is not sometimes joined. Indeed, as a general 

principle, it is joined with them, when the assertion (let the thing 

asserted be conditional or not) is designed to be absolute and 

positive as an assertion. 

Note 1. As the Future Indicative, in a multitude of cases, has for 
substance the same meaning with the Subjunctive, (Matth. § 518. 1. 7, p. 
998 sq.), so it is not strange that even 'iva and otto);, as well as other par- 
ticles, should ofleu be employed with it. 

(2) The fundamental distinction between the Ind., Subj. and 
Optative, appears to be this ; viz., t|;ie Indicative simply affirms 
or denies ; and this without any qualification so far as the mode it- 
self is concerned, although conditional and qualifying particles may 
be joined with it. The Optative declares opinion, belief, desire 
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merely, without categorical assertion ; in oth^ words, it exhiUls 
subjective views. The Subjunctive indicates tJte fomfnUhfofa 
thingy in reference to its condition or circumstances. 

E. g. SU^cff, 0T» Zn/g top Sw&qvmor intfiufn (Ind.), means, you have said 
that Jupiter sent the many implying a full belief on the part of bim wbo 
thus said, that it was in fact so, and an assertion of the fact But eUyegy 
or* Zshg top ivd-qwiov nifitpeis (Opt), indicates only tbe opinion or appre- 
bension on tbe part of the same q>eaker that it was so. On the other 
hand, Uysig, oti Zshg tor ard-ganor nifufffi (Subj.), implies a belief that Ju- 
piter can or will send the man, i. e. that circumstances are such, in the 
view of the speaker, as to render the thing possible. 

Note 1. Although these nice distinctions are laid dovm by Her- 
mann, Winer, Rost, and other acute grammarians, they are applicable, 
after all, only to the writers of refined and cultivated taste ; and even 
among them cannot be carried through, without the aid of many fictitious 
niceties. Homer and the epic poets in general confessedly neglect them ; 
for they employ the Opt. and Subjunctive oftentimes without regard to 
them. In later Greek, the Opt. became more and more rare, until final- 
ly it was altogether dropped ; and the modem Greek does not at all recog* 
nize it The N. Test Greek, it should be remembered, is in tbe transi- 
tion-state, in which the Opt. is quite unfrequent When it is employed, 
however, it is commonly in accordance with the general principles of 
• classical usage. 

^ 128. Modes after particles of design or intention in 
dependent sentences, 

(1) The usual particles of this kind are iV«, onwg, mg, (oq>$a), 
and /U97 lest (conjunction) ; which, fjx)m the nature of their significa- 
tion, usually have relation to the Future. 

(2) The general rule respecting the verb which follows these 
particles in the dependent clause, is as follows ; viz'., (a) The verb 
of the principal clause being in the Present or Future, the Subjunc- 
tive is taken for the verb in the dependent clause ; (b) On the other 
hand, if the principal verb is in any of the Praeterites^ then the de- 
pendent verb takes the Optative. 

E. g. nageifu ira Idm, I am present that I may see (Subj.) ; or nagiffOfia^ 
tra ^dta ; but nagriv ha Idoigu (Opt), / was present that I might see. And 
thus after the other particles of Resign, 

Note 1. Buttmann seems to Intimate (§ 139. 2), that the exceptions 
to this genera] rule are few, or anomalous. Yet they are exceedingly nu- 
merous. The Sui^. may be used 4^ier Praxterites j (a) When in tbe 
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Ibrm ofaPreet, the sense of the Present is included ; as q^llovg nthxffnat 
«{ Sr^-gmnw, tya ix^^'' potf&ovg, men have acquired {acquire) /HendSy in or- 
der that they may have helpers, (b) When the action is past, but its effects 
still continue ; as Thucyd. I. 73, Ttag^l^ofisVj onagfiti . . . x^^ov /Jovitwri^- 
&8, .toe hav^ come [and are here] in order that you may not decide for the 
worse ; see Matth. § 518. 1. 1. (c) In narration, when definite intention 
is signified, which (it was fully believed) would be carried into execution ; 
as rovg . . . nqmovg aTiinsfjuffav STtaQTirjtaif %va*, » avfAfjiaxot OTQatsionrrm^ 
the Spartans sent away the prineipcd persons . , . that , ..the aUies might make 
war, Herod. VII. 206. (d) Generally, the Subj. after Praeterites is used, 
when the design or object of ^^ agent of the principal verb is distinctly and 
definitely announced , while the Opt., in such a case, would only declare 
the opinion of the narrator; e. g. IlfgdUxag BTtgaaasv, on(og noXsiiog yhnu" 
%ai, Perdicctts made efforts, that ' there should be war, etc., Thucyd. I. 57. 
Rest, § 122. Anm. 4. Matth. § 518. 1. 1. 

Note 2. On the other hand ; the Optative is frequently employed in 
a dependent clause, after a principal verb in the Present or Future, when 
not a specific and actual purpose of the agent of the principal verb is de- 
signated, but only the apprehension of the writer or of some other person 
respecting what may take place, or in regard to the design to be accom- 
plished ; e. g. xaXov iatt (Aaxsa&at, onotg p>r(tig dovlog fiiXXoi, ys^inad-ai, it 
iff commendable tofght, that one may not become a slave* HerQ is merely a 
general apprehension expressed, that if one does not fight he will become 
a slave. So noXvv /^t/troy ixnifiTist naxrjQ, iva firi anavig (ilov tiri, the father 
sent much gold, that she might not be stinted as to the means of living. Here 
the purpose is general, and the event — being reduced to poverty so as to 
need the gold — of a contingent nature. 

Note 3. The particle ap (see § 134) is connected with &g and oneig 
only, of all the particles ofdes^ ; but when it is added to these, it does 
not vary the principles already laid down. 

(3) The N. Test, usage conforms to that which has now been 

exhibited. 

e. g. (o) The Subj. after the Present and Future ; as noiovaiv . . . onmg^ 
do^a(T&6}(TiV, Matt. 6:2; old fig . . . ifjinXiimai . . . tva aQiaji, 2 Tim. 2:4^ 1 
Tim. 1 : 18. 5 : 21. Mark 4 : 21. Phil. 1 : 9. al.saepe. So with the Fu- 
ture ; as iVo jU)} . . . diavBp.jid'fi . . . antiXria^tJLh&a, Acts 4 : 17 ; XQW^"^^ ^<^ 
^aerat ain^ ...Xva Xvaji (text, recept.), Acts 24 : 26 ; and often thus, spe- 
cially after the Imper. (which is of the nature of a Future tense), having 
reference to that which is to be done, as Rom. 3 : 8. 1 Tim. 4 : 15. Matt 2 : 
8. Acts 8: 19, a1. 

(6) The Subjunctive after Praeterites ; as r{X^^ . . . ?y0 . . . MBl^rftat^ 
1 Tim. 1 : 16 ; xwtiXmov cs . . . iVa . . . intdLOQ^uafi, Tit. 1 : 5. So Tit. 2 : 14. 
Rom. 6:4. 1 John 3 : 5, 8. 5 : 13. 1 Cor. 4 : 6, al. saepe. Indeed this usage 
is the only one, in such cases, of the N. Test, writers ; no mstance occur- 
ring in which the Optative is employed after a Praeterite, as is the usual 
practice <^the classics. But this pec^uliarity is not confined to the N« 
25 
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Tettament It is the predominant usage of Plutarob, and tbe lunal one 
of tbe Septuagint, Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, etc. ; and is in kaelf a char- 
acteristic of the later Greek, in which the Opt. was gradually going into 
desuetude. 

(c) The Opt. after the PrtserU ; as ov navofun . . . fa^Blaw vfi&if noiovfu- 
vog »,,Xvno &6og d(^, Eph. 1 : 16; xifinrm xa yovona . . . tya dt^, Eph. 3 : 
14-— 16. These are die only examples in the N. Test. ; and in respect to 
these the Codices vary, some of them giving d^ (instead of d^). 

(4) The Fut. Indicative is not unfrequent after particles of de- 
sign. 

This results from the resemblance of the Future to the Subj. ; for these 
are often commuted, and used in the Uke manner ; e. g. fuotagMt oS not- 
ovrttg . . . fya i<nah Rev. 23 : 14 ; Mdwuts avt^ i^waloof . . . &a . • . dwFu (in 
the better Codices), John 17 : 2. Comp. Rom. 5 : 21. Rev. 13 : 16. 1 Cor. 
13 : 3. al., where the Subj. is employed ; as it more commonly is. 

Note 1. This construction is common in the classics ; but it is con- 
fined principally to the cases where ontag &¥ or /ui; is employed before the 
Future ; Matth. § 519. 7. In such cases it indicates ohjtcUvt occurrence, 
or the actual happening of events, while the Opt. and Subj. would express 
possibUUy or supposed probabUUy. Rost, § 122. 11. 

(5) Other tenses of the Indicative are sometimes employed, 
even after the particles of design, when the idea is expressed, that 
something might or should have been done, etc., which has not 
been done, or cannot now be done. 

E. g. ' Why didst thou not kill me outright, &g tdti^a firptois, that I 
might never have disclosed myself to men, in respect to my origin,' Soph. 
Oedip. Tyr. 1377 ; ' Then I should not have invoked my miserable body, 
ha ^p Tvq>l6g, that 1 might he blind and dumb,' lb. 1373; *,You should have 
harnessed in Pegasus, onoag iiftaivov rgayucmsgogf (hat you might have put 
on more of a tragic mien. See Matth. § 519. Rost, 122. 12. 

Note 1. In the N. Test, only two (contested) instances appear; viz. 
tva fAfi ipwnovo&Bj 1 Cor. 4 : 6, and ha avtoyg {i^Xovtc, Qsl 4 : 17. Some 
render iva when, in these passages, invitd Minervd. In the cases from the 
classics above, the preceding and principal verb is in the Praeterite, and so 
ha, etc., seems to indicate something future to the action designated by 
the principal verb. But in Qal. 4 : 17, the preceding verb has a present 
jense, and makes the construction peculiar. 

(6) The particle /117 {lest) usually requires'the Subj., even after 
Praeterites ; when the Opt. follows, it marks only subjective views. 
The indicative after f*^ (lest) marks the action designated as actually 
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past, or the apprebensioD of it as grounded in fact, not in opinion 
merely ; Rost, ^ 122. 13. 

^ 129. Modes in hypothetical or conditional sentences, 

(1) The conditional particle is fi, or tl with Sv «=> id^ or its con- 
tracted form ijv {avy 

(2) Conditional sentences consist mostly of a protasis and 
apodosis, either expressed or implied. 

(3) A conditional sentence may be expressed absolutely ; or 
merely as assumption ; or as a supposition, the realization of which 
b probable, but is dependent on circumstances ; or conditionality 
may be expressed, with a belief that the thing supposed does not 
exist or will not take place. 

((x) Simply or absolutely ; in which case el with the Indie, 
stands in the protasis, and the Ind., or Imper. (where requisition is 
made), in the apodosis. 

£. g. 61 iPqovTfiiTB, %ai vW^a^e, %f it has thundered, it has lightened ; 
i. e. assuming the fact that it has thundered (without inquiring whether 
it has or has not), then it follows that it must have lightened. So in the 
N. Test. ; ci oxrtmg iarlv ^ ahla tov avd'^fanov ,.,<A wiiffiqu yafvifrai, \f 
such is the ease with men .,,itisnot good to marry, Matt. 19 : 10 ; i. e] as- 
suming that such is the case, then, etc. £1 "d^^ uatld-stv bIq t^ Mk 
Tv^qr^or tux,l,\f thou unit enter into life, keep, etc., Matt 19 : 17, i. e. as- 
suming the fact that you are desirous of becoming happy, then in order 
to be so you must keep, etc. So 1 Cor. 6:2. 9 : 17. Rom. 8 : 25. Col. 
2 : 5.— John 7 :4. 1 Cor. 7 : 9.— Rom. 8 : 11. Matt 17 : 4.— 1 Cor. 15 : 
16. 2 Pet. 2 : 20.->Matt. 12 : 26. Luke 11 : 20 ; where the Pres. in the 
protasis is followed by either the Pres., Fut, Perf., or Aor. of the Indie, 
or else by the Imper., in the apodosis. 

Acts 16 : 15. John. 11 : 12. Rom. 6:5; where the Perf. in the prota- 
sis, is followed by the Imper., or the Fut (Indie), in the apodosis. 

Rom. 4:2. 15 : 27. John 18 : 23. 13 : 32 ; where the Aor. in the 
protasis is followed by the Pres., Imper., Fut., in the apodosis. 

Matth. 26 : 33. James 2 : 11 ; where the Fut is followed by the Fu- 
ture and by the Perfect. 

(b) Assumption on- the ground of subjective possibility ; in 
which case el with the Opt. stands in the protasis, and the apodosis 
(when one is expressed) takes &f with the Optative. 
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E. g. M U&oii9 Jli^aui ...aim ap wn^aXolfMi&a, if Ike Permm$ 
ghotdd came [and in my opiDion they may come], we ^^ddnoHkenbe Me 
to conquer. Subjective possibility, or probability in the view of the speak- 
er, is generally indicated by all sentences of this nature. 

Note 1. In the N. Test only the protasis of such assumptions (ma- 
king supposed coses) appears ; as in 1 Pet. 2 : 17. 1 Cor. 15 : 37. Acts 
87 : 99. 20 : 16, et al. ; the two last cases after a Praeter, Ind. preceding. 
(In 1 Pet 3 : 14. Acts 24 : 19, the Indic. expressed or implied, foUows 
such a protasis). In the classics ?y = tav (instead of tl) is sometimes 
used before the Optative, in suppontions consisting of only one member; 
Rost, 121. 8. b. Anmerk. 

(c) Possibility, considered in respect to external circumstances ; 
in which case the protasis has idv, tiv (av), = ei av, with the Sub- 
junctive, and the apodosis takes the Indic. or Imperatire. 

E. g. idv n ^X^fJitP, ddnrofisf. So in John 7 : 17, iav rig &s3ai . . . 
ypfoattai ; and iav ixoved-ji tovro . . . nchofiiv, Matt. 28 : 14. John 7 : 97. 
Matt. 5 : 23. 18 : 13. 1 Cor 7 : 28. The apodosis may have the Ind. Fut., 
Imperf., Present, Perf., Aorist, or the Imperative. 

(d) Conditionality is expressed, with the apprehension that the 
thing does not exist, or could not take place. In this case, the pro- 
tasis has il with a Praeterite of the Indic. (the Perfect excepted)^ 
and the apodosis has the Indic. Praeterite accompanied by Sv. 

E. g. itxt elxsp, idldov Sp, if he had any things [I doubt whether he 
b«8i or I do not believe he has], then would he give ii. 

Note 1. So, in all cases where the apodosis is made by the Imper^ 
fetiy it refers to vohal would take place or he done, i. e. it has a sense reta- 
Hvtly fbture. So Luke 7 : 39. Acts 18 : 14. John 5 : 46. 9 : 41. 15 : 19. 
1 Cor. 11 : 31. Gal. 3 : 21. Heb. 4 : 8, < for if Joshua had given them 
rest, om Sv ntgl aXXrjg iXaXti, then would he not apeak respecting another 
[day].* But if the Aorist is employed in the apodosis, then the past time is 
designated, i. e. the meaning would have been done, etc., is designated ; as 
d fyworto . . . niiui aif ... fintroricay^ if thai had been done . . .then long 
ago ihey wauldhave repentedj etc., Matt 11 : 21. So 1 Cor. 2 : 8. John 18 : 
30. 14 : 28. Matt. 12 : 7. 

But in this last caae^ the Pluperf. is sometimes employed in the apo- 
dons, instead of the Aorist -, as 1 John 2 : 19, < if they were of us, fu/tmi- 
neitrav &v, then ihey would have remained with us.' John 11 : 21. 14 : 7, 
where the Plup., however, is used as an Imperfect. 

NoTK 2. The distinction here made between the sense of the Im- 
perf. and Aor. or Pluperf. in the apodosis, is of serious moment, and has 
very often been overlooked, even by some of the best translators. For 
the reality of it, see Buttm. § 139. 9. (4), 10. Winer, § 4a 2. In the pro- 
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tasts, aU the Praeterites (Perf, excepted) may stand, as the nature of the 
case requires ; but in the apodosis, the distinction noted as to the sense 
must be observed. 

Note 3. The particle bI is often used, moreover, in indirect ques- 
tions, like the Latin on ; as igon^g, $1 xaigbg iVq, 

, General Remark. Besides the kinds of conditionality designated 
by these four classes or modes of expression just named, there is , a great 
variety as to tense, and even mode, in the Greek language, according to 
the exigency of each particular case. E. g. the Greek might say : si 
rovto akri'd'ig ifni, wtottov ijy, or aionov itni, or Sjonov scrsTcet. But in- 
stead of the Indie, (^y, iarl, sanai), which expresses a sentiment absolutely 
or categorically, if the speaker wished merely to convey his own svbjec- 
tioe views or opinion, he might say : atonov av clij. So if possibility de- 
pendent on circumstances were to be expressed in the apodosis, he might 
say, atonov ij, etc. 

(4) The particles h and iaif are not always confined, in the N. 
Test., to the modes (Indie, and Opt for ««, and Subj. for iav) to 
which common usage has limited them in the earlier Greek writers, 
when they stand in the protasis of a hypothetic sentence. For, 

(a) El is some'times found before the Subjunctive ; e. g. bX tig . , , ^iXjf, 
Rev. 11 : 5. ~ So in Luke 9 : 13. 1 Cor. 14: 5, with some variations of 
Mss. For a long time it was contested whether this accords with classical 
usage ; but it seems now to be conceded to later writers, and also to those 
who are not Attic, Matth. § 525. b. Winer p. 243. 

(6) '£ay is sometimes found before the Indicative; Rom. 14: 8, iiy 
ano&vfiaTionsv, (in the better Codices), go Gal. 1^8, tvayyBliiinfu in the 
better copies. John 8 : 36. Luke 11 : 12. 1 John 5:15; with variations 
of Mss. For the most part, Knapp has put such Ind. forms in the 43ub* 
junctive. But the Ind. after idv is not only found in older Greek writersi, 
e. g. Herodotus, but is very frequent ir^ the later ones, ; Matth. § 525. d. 

<^ 130. Modes vnth particles s^ijkant of time. 

(1) The usual particles of this nature, are tmg, onote, ijv/xa, 
(oq>ga)y ngiv, simply significant of time ; and imi, inndii, ore, oSg, 
mostly significant of time, but sometimes oi cause or ground. 

(2) When a verb is connected with these, (a) It stands in the 
Indic.,\Pres.]or Fut. if a distinct and definite thing is positively de- ^^^^^^ 
clared. 

E. g. ow awnHtffw o ^Irjaovg, vh^n Jesua had finished. So Luke 7 : 1. «Wh -^ 
Mark 14 : 12. Luke 1: 23. Acts 16: 4. Luke6: 3. Matt 2: 9. 1 : 25. al. 
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With the Fat ; e. g. om . . . nQo<nvrriaaB, John 4 : 31. Luke 17 : 23. Jotm 
4:23. 16 : 25, al. Mepe. 

(b) In the Subjunctive, when any thing is declared as possible 
or conditional, i. e. which will happen under certain circumstances ; 
in which case the particles of time take Sp into connection with 
them. 

E. g. otop ( » 0T« flfy) Troffioi^mcme, Luke 17 : 10. 11 : 96, Matt. 21 : 
40. Other particles ; ^ Cor. 3 : 16. 1 Cor. 11 : 25. 11 : 34. Matt 12 : 20. 
Jame85 : 7. 1 Cor. 15: 25. 

Note 1. The Fut Indie, is sometimes empk>yed in such cafles, in- 
stead of the SubjuDctiye ; e. g. otop dwrovin^ Rev. 4 : 9. Luke 13 : 28. 
(oiff&rd'i in some good copies). (Once with the Imper£, Mark 3 : 11). 
This usage in the classics is doubtful ; Mattb. p. 1007. 

Note 2. The particles of time, with the Subj. Aor., designate the 
Fidurum exadum, Mark 8 : 38. John 4 : 25, al. ; but with the Pres. Subj., 
they designate an action that is to be often or habitually repeated in fu- 
ture. Matth. p. 1006. 

Note. 3. After the particle ing, the Sp is frequently omitted ; as 
IW reXitr&i} (in the better Codices), Rev. 20 : 5. Matt 14 : 22. 2 Pet 1 : 19. 
Luke 13:8. 12:50. 15:4,a]. 

{c) With the Optative, when suppositions or subjective views 
merely are expressed, and a repetition or frequent occurrence of 
the action is (usually) denoted ; in which case Sv is not employed. 

£. g. OTS m Sguna nqavtoi ' otwtb h i^fil(f tUp. In the N. Test on- 
ly once after a particle of time, viz. Acts 25 : 16, nqlp r| . . . . ^oe. The 
8ubf. is commonly used in its stead, as in Matt 14 : 22. Acts 23: 12. 4 : 
21, al. 

Remark. When ot^ ^^^""are employed in the (causal) sense ofin- 
bI, insidri, etc., they are construed in the same way as the particles of 
time ; which is the case with the caused particles generally. 

<^ 131. Modes after the particles, oxi, oSg, 

(1) That part of a sentence which follows these particles, when 
they have the sense of the conjunction that, may be called the com- 
plement of the preceding verbs, and regarded as standing in the 
place of an Ace. case. 

E. g. sleys, ort nifjopsie avtop 6 Pourdtvg, he said thai the king sent Attn. 
If the question be asked, what did he say ? The answer is, 4kat tte kin^ 
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etc., which makes the real compknieDt (although indirectly) of the verb 

Note 1. All verbs which designate the action or exertion of senses 
external or internal, or an action immediately connected with and pro- 
ceeding from these ; e. g. such as hearing, seeing, feeling, noticing, perceiih 
ing, understanding, etc. ; and so a]so judging, supposing, believing, remem- 
hering, saying, shewing, menUoning, proving, etc. ; and also the impersonal 
verbs corresponding to some of these, such as signify t* is manifest, it is 
plain, it is proved, it is evident, etc. ; aU such admit, or rather require, a 
complementary part of a sentence, such as that above described. 

(2) The Indicative and Optative modes are employed in ccm- 
structions^ in the complementary clauses ; the Indicative^ when any 
thing is positively and definitely asserted ; the Optative when it is 
declared as a matter of opinion or probability. When iv is added 
to the Optative, it makes an accession to the probability which the 
mode itself would naturally designate. 

Indicative ; e. g. as tKtys, oxt Msyaga aq^iavrjM, he said that Megara 
had revoked ; ovx olov Si, oxt hrnhntweif o loyog tov 'd'Boij, Rom. 9 : 6. 
So often elsewhere, it being the usual method in the N. Testament 

Optative ; as aTtsxglvaro, oti> fiovlono av anarta noutv, he answered, 
thU he should unsh to do every thing ; sins, on ftivs^v fiovlovro, 

(3) When the words or sentiments of another are indirectly or 
directly recited, on is usually employed. Here the Optative is, in 
the classics, more common in indirect speech, although the Ind. 
may be and is also used, when actual events are designated or pos- 
itive assertions made. In direct quotations, the ou which often 
precedes, has no influence upon the modes that are used m the 
quotation itself. 

Note 1. Indirect speech (oratio obliqua) is distinguished from direct, 
principally by the form which it takes. Thus, he said that the king sent 
him, would he the indirect mode of reciting the words of another ; he said, 
Th£ Jung sent me, would be the direct one. This latter method is almost 
universal in the N. Testament. Hence the Optative is very seldom if 
ever employed in cases of this nature, inasmuch as the direct kind of 
citation does not often admit of it. 

Note 2. Examples of the indirect in the Indicative are very rare in 
the N. Testament Matt 7 *. 23, o/iXo/^co) avrolg, ou ovdinoTs syvmp 
vfi&g, may be taken either way. In cases such as in Luke 8 : 47. Matt 18 : 
25. Marks: 29. 9 : 9. Acts 22: 24. Matt 17: 10. Luke 18: 9. 12: 18, etc, 
where the Optative might be expected, at least in a part of these instances^ 
we iad the Indicative. Cases of the t)pt in indinet speech of the nature 
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in quesdoBy are to be found in the t«ct of Knapp, in ichn 13: 34. Aets . 
10:17. 

The cases in which on ia placed before dirtet quotations, are very nu- 
merous ; e. g. Matt 2 : 23. 5 : 31. 21 : 16. Acts 11 : 3, et al. saepe. For 
the most part we do not, or need not, translate ott> in such cases ; it beingr 
merely equivalent to our double comma used as the sign of quotation in 
English. 

^ 132. Modes after relative pronouns and partidei. 

(1) The relative pronouns are os, oarig, oTog^ oaog, etc. ; the 
relative particles are o5, onov, ivda^ avd^ev, o^iv, onoi, onmg, tog 
(when^ whenever), iva (irAcre, when). 

Note 1. The clauses in which these rekUwes stand, are called rdatwt 
clauses or sentences for distinction's sake. 

(2) The Indicative stands in the relative clause, after any tense 
whatever in the principal one, whenever positive and absolute as- 
sertion b made. The Optative, after any tense in the principal 
clause, whenever mere opinion or apprehension is expressed. The 
Subjunctive, however, can stand only after the Present and Future, 
because it implies conditionality from circumstances, which must 
arise either from something that now is or will be. In this ease Sp 
k generally added to the relative pronouns or particles. 

Note 1. "Aif is also joined with the Optative, whenevo* conditionality 
10 assumed merely or supposed ; e. g. * There are men here, ot narv Sr 
ipdtnififjd'Biaf ipULta eoi /^o't^'af, who wovld very gladly have you for their 
friendy Rest, § 123. 

Note 2. The Indicative also may be used with Sv in a relative sen- 
tence, (i. e. the Ind. Imperf. and Aorist), in order to show that a condi- 
tion supposed was not fulfiUed ; or to show some condition arising out of 
something asserted iu the context. Rest, § 123. Anm. 2. 

^ 1 J3. Modes after interrogative particles or pronouns. 

(1) These are such words as nwg, ii, tl, tIvci, ono7og, frOtJ, and 
others of similar signification, when used in an interrogative way. 

Note 1. It is these particles as employed before indirect questions, 
which is the subject here treated of. 

(2) In datises containing these particles, the Ind. is employed, ^ 
whenever that which is matter of &ct is simply asserted. 
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£. g. *• Ye know . . • n&q fud^ vftmr . . . fywofsfpf^ how I wa$ wW% you,* 
Acts 20 : 18 ; ' We know not . . . n&g vvy pXimif hotc he now aeeth,* John 9 : 
21. 3 : 8. 7 : 27. Col. 4 : 6. £ph. 1 : 18. John 10 : 6. Acts 10 : 18, al. saepe. 
In some of these cases, there is a mingling of the direct and indirect ques- 
tion ; as is very common In the classics. Winer, ^ 42. 4. 

(3) The Subjunctive is employed, wliere things objectively pos- 
sible are asserted. 

E. g. * The Son of Man hath not, nov tiiv xBtpaXriv mXlrfi^ where he may 
or can lay his head, Matt. 8 : 20. Rom. 8 : 26. Matt. 10 : 19. 6 : 25. Luke 
12 : 11. Mark 6 : 36. 13 : 11. 3 : 6 (after the? Praeier), al. 

(4) The Optative, when subjective possibility is indicated. 

E. g. ' They began to inquire among themselves, to tig a^a tlij i^ av- 
tuv, wfu> of them it covld &e,' Luke 22 : 23. VAnd she reasoned with herself, 
notanog slri 6 aonaafiOQ ovtog, what kind of salutcUion this could be, Luke 
1:29. 3:15. 8:9. 18:36. 15 : 26. Acts 25 : 20. 17 : 27. 27 : 12. 21 : 33, 
where the difference between the Opt. and Indie, is made apparent by 
contrast. 

<^ 134. Use of the Modes with av. 

(J) This particle has various and important uses; and the doc- 
trine respecting it ^eems to be the most subtile and difficult of any 
thing that pertains to Greek syntax. 

Note 1. The efforts of some of the first Greek scholars have been 
laid out upon this particle. Among these the most distinguished are 
exhibited in Poppo, /'rogramma (/e Usu partic, av, 1816. 4. Re\R\g,de Vi et 
Usu av, in his Jiristoph. N'vbes, pp. 97—140 ; of which Rost speaks in 
the highest terms, Gramm. p. 250. Hermann, de Pariicvla^'Av, first print- 
ed in the late English edition of Stephani Thesaurus ; and since that, 
printed by itself in a small octavo, Lips. 1831. 

Note 2. It is matter of still more difficulty to the student, that gram- 
marians of the highest rank, such as Buttmann and Thiersch, differ con- 
siderably in their developement of the uses of av, from Hermann and others 
of his school ; Hermann also in some respects, from Reisig ; and so of oth- 
ers. It is some satisfaction however to know, that this difference res- 
pects, for the most part, the minutiae and subtilties of the doctrine, which 
are not of great practical moment in most cases, if indeed they are in 
any. That the Greeks themselves never thought of aTl the subtilties 
which recent grammarians have founds is my full persuasion. 

(2) The original and fundamental meaning of the particle av 
(as stated by Passow), is perhaps, about, nearly, somewhat, some- 

26 
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hawj probably^ in some degree or manner^ etc. It serves, when 
joined with the Ind. of absolute assertion or declaration, to mode- 
rate of course the tone of positiveness in the assertion, and to make 
it more of the probable than of the absolute cast. When, joined 
with the Optative, which expresses subjective possibiUty or proba- 
bility, it gives emphasis to or strengthens thb probability, etc. Ac- 
cording to Hermann (p. 10. seq.), all the gradations of doubt, dif- 
ficulty, uncertainty, and probability, are not usually designated by 
adding the particle aV to verbs ; but only those which he calls for- 
tuitay by which term he designates those things which one regards 
as likely to be or to happen.''*' In other words, it is a sign of the 

* This great master of the Greek idiom has given us, in his work above- 
mentioned, p. 9. seq., a view of the exquisite adaptedness of the Greek to ex- 
press the finer shades of thought, such as I have no where else met with, and 
which I cannot denv myself the pleasure of here abridging and submitting to 
the view of the reader, for his profit. The student must be careful to note,Jlhat 
the other particles of which mention is here made, and which resemble av in 
regard to meanings are now considered solely in this point of view, and not in 
respect to the construction of the verb, etc., which they may require. 

' There are several other particles besides civ (xiv)y which have a like mean- 
ing; viz., 2^(u(, Trot), T^. But all these differ in the manner and .gradation of 
their meaning. This is, indeed, common to them all, viz., that they abate the 
force of positive assertion, and introduce something of doubt or ambiguity. Of 
•uch doubt or uncertainty, the Greeks seem to have made /our gradations. (1) 
Things merely possible ; to express which touyg is used. (^) Things fortuitouSy 
i. e. tnings the occurrence of which is suspended on something future which may 
or may not take place ; in which case Sir (epic xiv) is used. (3) Things verisini- 
ttor (verisimilia), i.e. suspended on future occurrences, which are more like- 
ly on the whole to happen, than not to happen ; where Trot) is employed. (4) 
TKings probable^ i. e. in regard to which one may say, it would be strange 
if they should not happen ) here li is employed. 

All this^^is illustrated by averse from Homer; (a) aiv t« iv eQxoutvot^ xcA 
Vamg TtQO o Tov irdrjatVf two being associated, possihly the one may see further than 
the other. Here the bare possibility is stated by tamf, without any intimation 
that the thing will or will not be so. The opposite of this, i. e. absolute affirma- 
tion, would be made simply by dropping the particle laag, which would leave 
the assertion direct and unqualified. 

(b) The fortuitous would be expressed thus : xal av {xh) nqd o rov iroijottf 
the one perhaps Cor perchance) would see better (or further) than the other; i. e. 
it may turn out to be so, er may not ; events will disclose. The expression of 
the contrary sentiment in this case would be by inserting ndrrug, swrdy^ cer- 
tainly, in the room of «i' or xiv. 

(c) The verisimilar would bis thus expressed ; xa£ nov nq6 o rov ivotjOBv, one, 
it is Ukdy, would see further than the other. Here the declaration is, that such 
is the opinion of the speaker, or so it seems to him, although he does not make 
an absolute affirmation of it. Such an affirmation would be made by ^ or Sij, or 
(which is more usual) both united ; as xal rj ^ nq6 o rov irdtja§w, undoubtedly 
the one could see, etc. 

(d) That which is so probable that the contrary cannot well be supposed, 
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potential and conditional ; but the kinds and gradations of these 
may be, and often are designated and limited by otlier particles, 
pronouns (relative), etc., connected with av. 

Note 1. Passow gives dwa, woM, as expressing the fundamental 
meaning of av ; the sense of which is given above, as nearly as our lan- 
guage will permit. In many cases the English >vords there employed as 
corresponding with aV, may be retained in a version of the Greek ; in 
many other cases,- the conditional and potential modes in English answer 
the same purpose of themselves as the Greek verb with «V, and this with- 
out expressing av by a separate particle ; in other cases, the Sv is to be 
translated (if I may so speak) by the mere tone of the voice, i. e. by em- 
phasis, or a tone denoting confidence, doubt, etc. Often ofV in an apodosis, 
requires to be translated by then and some turn of the expression which 
shews conditionality or possibility. The nature of the case shows, that ay 
cannot be always rendered alike in English, b^ause of the great variety 
of po^en/io^ and coiM^i^umoZ expressions; nor indeed always translated at 
all, except in the manner last designated above. 

Note 2. In epic poetry, xs, xsv, (Dor. xct), have the same meaning as 
uv, and are employed in the same manner. Hermann thinks av is a de- 
rivate from avtx, which being first and originally a preposition, then be- 
comes an adverb, and finally a conjunction. So ijiovXofirjv av, he says, is 
equivalent to ijiovXo/iriv am rovto ; iav Uyji, to u Xsyjj ava Tot/TO, etc. So 
jcev, xe (epic), he thinks to be derivates from Tcai (De Partic. av, pp. 4. seq.) 
The same author states the general power of «V, as being thatu^^tc^ renders 
indefinite and unlimitedf what otherwise would he definite and limited ; e. g. 
og Xiyji, he who says, i. e. the individual who says ; but og av Xiyjii whoever 
says, i. e. whatever individual may say. 

(3) In independent sentences, av may be connected with 
all the modes, excepting the Imperative ; and even with this it ia 
sometimes connected in the later Greek poets, in order to indicate 
some supposed difficulty in executmg the command ; Rost, <^ 120. 
5. d. With the Subj. it does not appear in independent sentences, 
in the N. Testament. It is rarely found, also, in connection with 

woald be expressed thns : xai rt nqo o rov ivotjatv, the one, to be sure, wotdd see, etc. 
In this case, the speaker considers the thing asserted, as altogether probable, 
but not absolutely necessary. If he meant to affirm the latter, be would put 
dvayxalws in the place of ri. 

When compared together, these particles thus nicely making gradations, are 
found to range themselves under two classes ; viz., Vuiog possible and Trot/ the yer* 
isimilar, are referrible to the subjective feelings and views of the speaker, i. e. 
they are merely expressions of opinion, feeling, etc.; while av (xiv) the fortui- 
tous and ri the probable are referrible to objective matters, viz. to things or 
events, and not to the mere opinion of the speaker.' This, however, must be 
understood of these particles, as to their own proper nature in themselves con- 
sidered ; for av (to select an example) is often joined with the Opt. mode» which 
appropriately indicates subjective views. 
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the Subj. in the classic Greek writers, except in Homer and other 
poets ; and when employed in such a connection, it signifies, as 
usual, probability depending on circumstances. 

(4) In the Indie, av is not unfrequently used in independent 
sentences, (a) It is connected with the Future. 

E. g. '&aQifrf<rownv ay, they wUl Murdy be of good courage. So Rost (af- 
ter Reisig) ; who represents ay as strefigthening the Future, § 125. 5. c 
But Passow says, that av moderate^ the assertioa in the Future (Lex. up) ; 
and HerrnaoD says : ^ The aocient epic poets employed it very often [in the 
Future], whenever they meant to indicate 8ome fortuity in respect to any 
thing future," (p. 28). These latter views are surely the more proliable 
and analogous ones. I find no instance of its connection with the Fut. 
Indie, in the N. Testament. 

(6) With the Praeieriiesy especially the Imperf. and Aorist ; 

in which case, it implies that the thing designated would or might 

have been done, in case something else had been done ; or that 

something was done so often as some other thing happened or was 

done. 

E. g. * Why didst thou not put my money out at interest, that when I 
came, avv loxoj av tnga^a amo, I might have received it with usury^' Luke 
19 : 23. Comp. Matt 25 : 27. So in Heb. 10 : 2, imi ovx av inamavto nqoa- 
(ptQOfiivah then would they not have ceased to he offered. Of the latter mean- 
ing above designated, I find no instance in the N. Test. ; but it is common 
in the classics ; e. g. * But he, whenever being driven away he went to 
another house, antXavvn* av xal ano tavrug, was then driven away from 
this also, i. e. he was usually or habitually driven way. 

(5) In the Optative ; where, in connection with independent 
sentences, it is found most frequently of all. Here it expresses sub- 
jective possibility, i. e. it indicates the attitude or persuasion of the 
mind, (whether with or without good cause is not signified), in re- 
gard to the probability or possibility of a thing. 

The Opt. mode itself does this, but when av is added to it, it gives 
prominency or emphasis to its original power of declaring opinion or sub- 
jective possibility. E. g. ovx avwrxoifirpf (without av), I could not endure it, 
a simple declaration of opinion; but ovx av avaaxolnrtv (with ay), a decla- 
ration of opinion in view of circumstances, then I could not well endure %L 
So in questions with the Opt, the insertion of av indicates a doubt in the 
mind of him who asks them, whether that can be, or be done, about which 
he inquires ; e. g. ti av ipaliig ; what can you weU say f with the implication, 
that in the opinion of the inquirer, the person addressed would be able to 
say nothing. But xi (paitig ; would mean simply, fVhai can you sayf in 
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reference to (he state of mind which the person has who is addressed. 
Both of these questions are distinguished from the mere deliberative or 
doubting question, which is expressed in the Subjunctive ; e. g. ti (jpw ; 
What can 1 say ? i. e. I know not whdt to say. 

Note 1. In indirect speech or questions, the Optative with &v follows 
the Present and Fui* Indicative ; but Sv is omitted, when the Ind. Procter 
precedes ; e. g. ovx exot (or l'|o)) otto* av iqanoliArpf^ I know not (or / shall 
not know), where I should (or could) turn myself; but ovh tlxov onov tganoi^ 
fifiVf 1 knew not where I could turn myself. The reason of this seems to be, 
that the Pres. and Fut. may be regarded as suspended on a condition, yet 
to be completed ; while that which is past cannot be suspended on any 
condition, for it has already taken place. Hence Sv where conditionality 
is signified ; and the omission of it where it is not. 

Note 2. For further developement of the Opt. mode, with ay and 
without it, see § 126. 6. a. b, c. The simple expression of a wish ; the 
simple expression of feelings or persuasion, without a reference to exter- 
nal circumstances and events that may happen ; the mere representation 
of the opinions of others ; (all of which may be expressed by the Optative) ; 
would of course require that av (which is conditional) should be omitted. 
Oh the other hand, events deemed merely supposeable, possible, probable, 
etc ; cases where the speaker intends to make the impression, by his words, 
that he states them merely as viewed by his own mind ; requests^ com- 
mands, assertions even, which' are intended to be so uttered as to be di- 
vested of the positive and absolute ; all these may and do take ar in the 
Optative ; although usage sometimes permits the omission of it. 

(6) In the N. Test., the use of av in the Opt., in an indepen- 
dent sentence, is rare. Where it is employed, it denotes subjective 
possibility^ dependent on some condition. 

£. g. n&g av dwalfiriv, ' how can /, unless some one guide me,' Acts 8 : 
31^ In Acts 2 : 12, ti av S-iXot tovto tlvat; vjhat can (or would) this meanf 
has an implied condition attached to it, viz., * if it could be explained.' So 
in Acts 17 : 18, ri av &iXoi, what can this babbler mean ? i. e. if his word» 
have any meaning. 

(7) "uiv is often joined with the Inf. mode and the Participle, 
in independent sentences ; in which case it indicates conditionality 
and probability. 

E.g. *They supposed, if they could take the principal city, ^adlmg av 
Ta aXXa ngoaxtogiiasiv, that other things would probably then yield with ease.* 
* I find Tavtrjv av fjiovriv yevoftivipf . . . anoTQon^]v^ this to he in all probability 
ike only avoidance.^ So in 2 Cor. 10 : 9, mg av ixtpo^Eiv vfiag, as if I would 
fain terrify you. This is the only instance I have been able to find in the 
N. Test of av with the Inf. ; I have not found any with the participle. 
This shews (what is known to be the fiict) the more unfrequent and limit- 
ed use of oi' in the later Greek. 
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(8) In dependent sentences, u9 is frequeody employed, (a) 
Where hypothetical possibility only is expressed, with the implica- 
tion that the thing supposed has not taken place, because the condi- 
tion was not fulfilled. See ^ 129. 3. d and Notes. 

Note 1. In this case, the protasis has u with a Praeterite of the 
Indie, aod the apoddsis av with the InipeHl, Aor., or Perfect. But the 
UP in the apodosis may be omitted ; and in later Greek it often is. See 
examples in John 9 : 33. 8 : 39 (variations). Rom. 7 : 7 (abridged and 
the order inverted). John 15:22. 19 : 11 (inverted). Acts 26 : 32. In 
2 Cor. 11 : 4, the Present is used in the protasis ; so in Diog. Laert. II. 
Si 4, u TotV (pavXov iaru, ovx av . . . iyivsto. 

Note 2. For other cases in which ay, eoy, etc., are employed, in hy- 
pothetical sentences, see in § 129. 3. b, c. 4. b, 

(b) When the particles of time are employed, and stand before 
the Subjunctive, av is joined with them, in order to indicate that 
the thing designated may happen, or is objectively possible. 

£. g. oTtxp =s oTc ay, itog av, etc. See § 130. 1, and 2. b with notes. 

(c) "Av is firequently joined with the Optative, when it stands 
after the particles o?^, cuV, [that) ; in which case it renders promi- 
nent the subjective sense of the Optative. See '^ 131. 2. 

(d) Relative pronouns and particles (otf, oarig, oTog, etc 
OTioi;, ivd^a, O'&iv, onot, onmg, cSg when, etc), often take ay. See 
<^132. 

Note 1. In cases of this nature, the force of Sv seems to fall main- 
ly on the pronouns and particles ; e. g. og he toho, og av whoever, onov 
where, onov av wherever ; and so of the rest. The constraction of the 
verb, however, follows the general principles in regard to conditional re- 
lative sentences ; see § 132 and Notes. ^'Av with pronouns relative and 
particles of time, serves to render that indeterminate and indefinite, which 
otherwise would be definite and specific ; e. g. og (he who) means a 
specific individual ; but og av (whoever) means any particular individual 
whatever. See § 134. 2. Note 2. 

Note 2. Of course the unlimited nature of the pronouns and parti- 
cles, in such cases, forbids that the verb should designate merely and exclu- 
sively one s|)ecific and particular action, etc. They therefore imply what 
may happen often, customarily, etc., or action which may be repeated as 
oflen as the causes supervene. In cases of this nature, (1) The Indie, 
expresses what is actual, and might be often repeated ; as in Mark 6 : 56. 
Acts 2 : 45. 4 : 35. 1 Cor. 12: 2. (2) The Subjunctive is employed to 
express what is uncertain or not limited, but objectively possible ; as in 
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Matt. 10 : 11. 21 : 22, oaa civ otm)airre, whatever ye may ask ; Mark 9 : 18. 
14 : 9. Acts 2 : 39. Rom. 10 : 13. James 4 : 4, al. saepe. 

<5> 135. Distinctions made in the sense of particles, etc., by civ. 

(1) We have already seen (Notes 1, 2 above), what effect Sv 
has, when added to the particles of lime and to the relative pro- 
nouns. The conditional particle ii is changed as to its construction 
and meaning, by its being united with civ. 

In this case it becomes iav, or its equivalent contracted form, ^v, (Sv 
sometimes, at the beginning of a sentence, by which position this contract- 
ed form is distinguished). 

The distinction ^ between €1 and lay = £l «V may be made palpabld. 
J5l is a mere logical if, belonging simply to the expression of an act of 
the mind, which doubts or which conceives of a thing conditionally. It 
may therefore be employed in connection with most, if not all, of the ten- 
ses. ^Edv (for the most part confined to the Subj.) is properly used only 
in reference to that which is yet to be developed by the future ; e. g. 
si TovTO ylvnai, (Indie), if this is so ; i. e. I assume this as being so, with- 
out making the inquiry as to the fact whether it will really occur or not. 
El TOVTO yivot^To (Opt.) would mean, if this should he so, with the as- 
sumption merely that it is possible or probable. £i tovto iyhno (Indie. 
Praet), if this were so ; i. e. I assume it, although it is not so, or cannot 
be so. But when iviv is employed, the Subj. is used, and the meaning 
has a future aspect ; e. g. iav tovto ycVijxoft, if this may be so; i. e. I as- 
sume it, and it is altogether possible ; but whether it wilt actually be so or 
not, must depend on events yet future. In other words, the Subj. ex- 
presses conditionality depending on external circumstances, and not mere 
logical conditionality existing only in the conceptions of the mind. It is 
thus that Hermann developes the difference between li and ioiv (rly, av), 
in his Notes to Vigerus de Idiotismisj Note 422. For variations in tlie 
construction of el and iav, see § 129. 4. o. b. 

<§> 136. General RemarJcs on the nature ofav. 

(1) The generic design of this particle seems, in view of all 
that has been said, to be this, viz., to express moderated assertion. 
Thus with the Indicative, it changes the tone from that which is pos- 
itive and categorical, to that which is more gentle and courteous ; 
as ovx old* av, I do not certainly know, J do not well Jcnow, etc. 
In the Subj. and Opt., (modes o{ possibility, probability, condition- 
aiity, etc.), it aids the more definite expression of that which is not 
designed to be positive and categorical. When joined with relative 
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proQomis ix adverbs, it renders them indefinite, whidi otherwise 
would be definite ; Bsoghe who^ og Sip whoever. One general 
principle, therefore, runs through all the cases of its usage. 

(2) The ancient Greeks employed Sp much oftener, especially 
the Attics, than the modem ; and in a much wider extent. The 
niceties of expression connected with its use, went gradually into 
desuetude, as the language declined. Hence its comparatively un- 
firequent use in the N. Testament. 



IMPERATIVE. 

^ 137. Uie ofthebqKrative mode. 

(1) The Imperative is employed not only to designate direct 
comtnandsy but also requests, exhortations, warmngs, permissions, 



f^'^:.^.^.^s-^^-^-^^* 
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tJL^> i ;/; /^^<;> E. g. *If the unbelieving depart, x^^^^ ^ ^^^ depart, (permis- 
iy 'S £ , u?d^^' c ^sive), 1 Cor. 7 : 15. So ayvodtoi, lei him be ignorant, 1 Cor. 14 : 38. In 

Eph. 4 : 26, oqylifxy&t %al firi i/io^ums, the first verb is permissive, i. e. a| ^ ^ -i>^ 
you may be angry, but not so as to sin. Let it be remembered that Je- 
sus himself looked on the Pharisees fui o^/^;, Mark. 3:5. In Matt 
t.^/M^ yj.-2Z.^^y23: 32. the Imp. seems to be permissive. The precative sense of the 
/ *^ i ^ 4^^^^^*^''lmper. hardly needs illustration, it is so common ; see in the Lord's prayer. 



"^v^^ z^- 



^7' dog, o9€$, Matt 6: 11, 12, et alibi saepe. 

(2) When two Imperatives are connected by xal, the first usu- 
ally designates something which is conditional in respect to the se- 
cond. 

'^J'Z^^^'^f ^•^* igevvfiiTov Hal Ids, search and see, i.e. search and then you will 
'^ "see, John 7 : 52. [<y^tA.^ 2 . &y. ^.; 

Note 1. The Imp. is often used instead of the conditional modes, in 
the first part of a conditional sentence, when the last part or apodoais 
takes a verb in the Indie, etc. ; as Ivaate tov vaov lovxov, *al .... iytqu 
mnw, John 2 : 19. So James 4 : 7. Eph. 5 : 14. al. 

(3) A moderated Imp. sense is made by Xva with the Aor. 
Subjunctive. 

E. g. o'a naifayyslljjg turl, exhort some, or that you should exhort 
some, 1 Tim. 1:3. Mark 5: 23. 2 Cor. 8: 7. Eph. 5:33, al. Inmost 
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cases of this nature, there seems to be an ellipsis of some verb before &a 
u. T. lysuch as noQaxotXci trs, or diofnd aov, etc. ' 

(4) When an Imper* in a negative sense is required fii? (not ot;) 
is always employed. Very often the Subjunctive with /ui} is em- 
ployed, in the like manner, for prohibifion. 

Note 1. Yet the use of the two modes does not seem to be precise- 
ly the same. The Subj. with /tiij is employed usually in oeneral prohi- 
bitions ; e. g. Mark 10 : 19, /u^ iditpfig, firi q>ovsv<Trjg, etc. ; While the cor- 
responding Imper. Would seem to be a command to dedist fVom an action 
already begun ; e. g. fiii fioi amlU/B do n»t contrcuUci me [as you have be- 
gun to do] ; fjii^ fioi avrdel^ijgf you must never contradict me. But the Fut. 
Indie, with ov is also employed for the like purpose with the Subj. ; as 
ov nXitpeig^ Matt. 19 : 18, al. 

(5) More generally the Present Imper. has reference to a contin- 
ued or often repeated action ; while the Aorist is used in reference 
to a particular thing, which is done once for all ; but this nicety i^ 
not always observed. 

E. g. Aorist ; cx^oy aov lov nQoififiarov, take up thy bed, Mark 2 : 9. 
So Mark 1 : 44. 3: 5. 6: 11. John 2:7. 13 : 27. Acts. 1 : 24, et al. saepe. 
In other cases the usage is different, as fjidpau (Aor.), ahide, Matt 10 : 11. 
John 15 : 4. Acts 16 : 15. 1 John 5 : 21, al. saepe, all indicating actions 
of an enduring nature. 

Present ; fAti vifniXotpgovtl, he not high minded, which is applicable at all 
times. So in Rom. 11 : 20. 12:20. 13 : 3. James 2 : 12. 1 Tim. 4 : 7, et al. 
saepe. It does not apfiear that the Pres. Imper. is used for one particu* 
lar adtion only ; but the Aor. (which sometimes is used in the same sense 
as the Present) is not unirequently found in the same connection with the 
Pres. Imper. ; e.g. in John 2: 16, ^gats.. . firj notute ; 1 Cor. 15 : 34. 
Matt. 3 : 3. 

(6) The Perf. Imper. is seldom employed in the N. Testa- 
ment. When it is, it designates the entire completion of the ac* 
tion, etc., commanded. 

£. g. inoUXvaai ttig aa&Bvelag aov, be thou entirely freed from thine tit- 
Jtrmity^ Luke 13: 12. Mark 4: 39. So in the classics, where it denotes 
that the action is to be completed and to remain so ; Matth. II. p. 947. 

27 
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INFINITIVE. 

^ 138. Nature and Uses of the Infinitive mode. 

(1) The Inf. mode is a kind of abstract form of the verb (nomen 
actkmis vel passionis), which of itself expresses limitations neither of 
time, number, nor person. It is of a mixed character, partaking 
both of the nature of a verb and of a poun. For the most part, its 
regimen as to nouns, etc., connected with it, is the same as that of 
the verb m the definite modes and tenses ; and this even when it 
is employed as a noun. Hence it is capable of nearly all the offi- 
ces of a noun and of a verb; and often it stands in both relations at 
one and the same time. 

E. g. TO fiifiq>t(r&on tj xantlq, the blaming of evil ; for so we translate 
it, although Koxlij^ is in the Dat governed by fdfupsa&ai. So to &a9faiovv 
iy&Qfanovg the ktUing of ifien, and so in a multitude of cases, where, al- 
though the Gen. of relation is implied, the usual regimen of the verb is 
retained. 

(2) The Inf. with or without the article, is often used as the 
subject of a proposition ; it is so used also, when connected with 
nouns, pronouns, participles, adjectives, etc., which help to form 
with it one composite subject. 

E. g. si B^wTL . . . d'BQaTiBVBiv, is U lawfil to heal, L e. is healing lawful ? 
Matt. 12: 10. So to sxsiv XQVM^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ possession of weaUh is 
pleasant ; to /a/^ciy xaXov iaxi. Composite subjects of a sentence, formed 
in connection with the Jnf , are also very common ; as xodoy iiniv ^fuis 
(uds clva«, that we should be here — is good, Matt. 17 : 4, where the whole 
phrase ijfiSis ade slvat is the subject of the proposition. So koIop aoi ia^ 
fly thik&itv $U T»;y Jow/y x^Xov «J xvXXov, Matt 18 : 8, where all but the 
three first words constitute the subject of the sentence. Hefo. 13 : 9. John 
18 : 14. 1 Cor. 11 : 13. 1 Pet 2 : 15, al. 

Note 1. The article, when added to the Inf. in such cases, does 
not seem to depart from its customary usage before nouns. It is inserted 
when special stress is laid by the writer on the Inf. ; and omitted in other 
cases : e. g. xaXov to SijXom^ai iv utaXbj, to be zealous in a good thing is 
laudable, Gal. 4 : 18. Rom. 4 : 21. 1 Cor. 7: 11. Phil. 1 : 21, 29. 

NoTK 2. Instead of the Inf., or the Inf. and words connected with it, 
as the subject of a proposition, other conditional modes and ezpressioDs 
are frequently employed ; e. g. ttaXov ^p avt^, si ovx iysrvy&fi, Mark 14 : 
dl ; so imv fidvtwiv »q uiyd makes the subject, in 1 Cor. 7:8; ita iyti 
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An9l^&, in John 16 : 7 ; and often so. This is not common in the eaiii* 
er classics; but it is not unusual in the later ones. 

(3) The Infinitive is often employed to designate the comple- 
ment of verbs, i. e. to complete the idea which is necessary to fill out 
the sense of the preceding verb. 

E. g. ^ilm indd^HV, iXnlSm dianoqtVHV, tl dvyatrai mvumav, Uymv 
$ival uva iaviovy and so after any verbs which of themselves do not indi- 
cate a complete idea, and have no noun, etc., as a direct object or comple- 
ment. 

Note 1. The article is not unft'equently employed beftire Infinitives 
of this kind also, and for its usual purpose of emphasis or specification ; as 
TO huliiv ylta(T<raig fiii xioXvsts, forbid noi the speaking with tongues, 1 Cor. 
14 : 39 ; ovx agnayfAov ^j/'^trato to sly at Vra -d^cw, he regarded not the being 
equal with God as a thing to be eagerly coveted, Phil. 2 : 6. Rom. 14 : 13. 
Acts 4: 18. Luke 7: 21, al. 

(4) The Inf. after another verb may have the same subject 
(agent) as its preceding Verb ; or it may have a different one. 

(a) When it has the same subject, that subject is of course un- 
derstood to be in the Nominative^ although not expressed, and any 
adjuncts, adjectives, participles, etc., relating to this subjebt must be 
in the same case. 

E. g. iXnIim di^aTtogtvogisrog S-iaaaaS-ai vfxag, I hope, when Ipass throt^h, 
to see you, L e. t, passing through, hope, etc., Rom 15 :24; diofiat to 
firi ndgmp &a^i}ij(rat, I pray that when present I may not be bold, i. e. 
iyi diofiai ndgonv x. t. X, I pray that 1 when present, etc,, 2 Cor. lO : 2. Rom. 
1:22. Acts 14:10. So in the classics; stpaaxig ehat dsanottjg' tmura 
avTovg shat S-eog, I have persuaded them that I am a god, 

(6) When the Inf. has a different subject from that of the pre- 
ceding verb, that subject is regularly put in the Accusative. 

E. g. povlofAai ngoasvxsa&at tovg ip&gwtovg, I desire that men should 
pray, 1 Tim. 2:8. 2 Pet 1 : 15. 1 Cor. 7 : 10. Acts 14 : 19, al. saepe. 

Note 1. Yet peculiar regimen may change the ccue of the subject, 
and throw it out of the usual construction, i. e. out of the Ace. ; e. g. 
xQUTtop fiv ttinolg, fifi intyyoaxipai T^y odov k. t. it, where avroi^ is put in the 
Dat after ngtitjov, while, so far as the Inf. is concerned, ainovg would be the 
regular construction, 2 Pet. 2 : 21. So in the classics : dog fioi fponffjifat 
i^lf^, help me to appear wor&vy ; vfAv . . . JS^wxt wddfioai yhsff^ai, it is per- 
ukued to you to be fortunate ; anourt awhssm^ . . . yhwd'ai Xafmgdlg, it hat 
happenied to them aU, to become conspicuous. So> also, as to the Genitivt; 
idioifto ainov ehm nQo&vfAOv, ih$y besought him to be ready ^ tvgmfmf... 
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xit^mrrovg . . . duMtpd-a^ipiwg . . . imo half^oip . . . d&mnnnmv ^Ump tlrmh where 
qtiXfov agrees witJi the preceding noun* (irmlQtav) which i« the subject <^ 
thai. All cases of this nature, in which the subject of the Inf. is thrown 
out of the Ace. into aaother oblique case, and where adjunct words (as 
above) conform to that other oblique case, are called cases of ▲ttraction, 
because the predicate or adjunct word is attracted to the same case with 
its principal noun or pronoun. 

But the student should note, that such attraction, although adnoissible 
at the pleasure of an author, is not always practiced ; e. g. Herod. 111.36, 
h^ukoTO toig -d^fgixTtovin, la^onag fuv anonxiivai^ he commanded the ser- 
vcmts, ihat they should take and kill Atin, where the writer miglit have said 
XapowTi, but he has followed the usual construction viz. the Ace. case. 
Often is the regular construction (the Ace.) adopted for the adjunct word, 
where the subject is so remote from the Inf., that attraction would make 
the sense obscure. 

Note 2. Where the subject of the Inf. and of the preceding verb m 
one and the same, it is not usual to repeat it before the Inf. ; e. g. o ^Ao^ 
iq>fi onovdaiBiVf i. e. avtor anovddt^ttp ; see also the examples under a 
above^ Yet where emphasis is demanded, the subject may be repeated, 
and then it is put in the Ace. case, like the examples under 6 ; e. g. c'/w 
ifiovtop ov XoyiCofiat xarc<>lij<piya<, Phil. 3 : 13. So xal fk ov tofii^ia naXda 
90V ntiffViUvfu, I do not think myself i^ have been horn your chUd, Eurip. Ale. 
^7 ; and thus not unfrequently in the classics. Winer, p. 265. Rost, p. 
507. 

(5) The Inf. alone, or with more or fewer words joined with h 
(as may be necessary to complete any particular expression of 
thought), is often employed for the purposes of defining, limiting, 
specifying, explainmg, etc., the preceding expression. 

E. g. l/flw «To mtovHv^ having ears to hear, i. e. ears adapted to hear, or 
made for the purpose of hearing, Luke 8:8; i$ov9ia ^^alxa nsqw/t§p^ 
powtr to lead about a wife^ where the Infin. nsgiaytiv, defines the nature of 
the power, 1 Cor. 9 : 5 ; a na^ikafio¥ xqaxm, which they have reeewedin or- 
der to retain or hold fast, Mark 7:4; idomav ain^ nua o^og, they gave him 
vinegar to drink, i. e. that he might drink it. Matt. 27 :34 ; ov fiaivotiaar 
tr^ ^owm tf iTol do^ay^ they did not repent to give him glory, i. e, so as to give 
him glory, Rev. 16 : 9 ; fjl^ofuy ngoaxvifijaai our^, we have come in order 
to worship him, Matt. 2 : 2. Rev. 12 : 2. 2 Pet. 3:1,2. 1 Cor. 1 : 17. 10 : 7. 
Matt. 11 : 7. 20 : 28. Luke 1 : 17. John 4 : 15, al. saepe. See Mattb. § 532. 
d, for evidences of the like usage in the classics. In fact, the use of the 
Inf. in them, is even more hix than in the N. Testament. 

Note 1. In cases where design is to be indicated by the InC, it oftoi 
takes WM before it ; e. g. xata^j^fm ino tot) tofiov . . . wnt devhistf^ 
inonkrtMwe migh^ serve, m^ Mom. 7 iQ. Luke 9 :5a. 2 Cor. 3: 7, aL 
flMp^ Once w( is used for Mart, Aeta20 :24; so also, oceaaboall^ in tli« 
idMiiei^Bo«Hil35.a. 
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(6) The Inf. is often employed after adjectives, which of them- 
selves do not imply a meaning that is of itself complete, but only 
ability or fitness to do or be something, or a general quality which 
needs specification in order to be as definite as the writer intends it 
should be. 

E. g. such adjectives as dvpoxog, oloore, advvarog, Ittavogf a/a&oSf ^4' 
Siog, xf^^^og, «|t09, floi^vgt icaxogf ofioiog, roiovtog, and the like, take the 
Inf. ailer them ; and so all adjectives whose nature requires something to 
be added, in order to compiete or define the idea which they express ; as 
dvvaTog ntaXvaatf Acts 11 : 17 ; Uetpog . . . Awofi, Mark 1 : 7, etc. So (^dtop 
potitrm, xot^^oy Xiysiv, etc. 

(7) The Inf. is often employed as a noun in all cases, (the Voc. c?e . -^/. *.*-. * i 
of compellation only excepted) ; in which state it takes the article 

widi its variations, but in other respects remains indeclinable. 

For the Norn, case (when it is the subject of a proposition )» see Nos. 1, 
2 above. Of the Genitive, examples almost without number might be 
adduced ; e. g. (in a gerundial sense), ilovaia tov fiy i(fydi$(r&ai, I Cor. 9 : 
1 ; ilmg tqv fiirix^iv, 1 Cor. 9:10. 1 Pet. 4 : 17, Acts 14 : 9. 20 : 3. 23 : 
15. Luke 24 : 25. So after verbs and prepositions governing the Genitive ; 
as Sla/s Tov &vfitaaai, Luke 1 : 9. Rom. 15 : 22. Luke 4 : 42. Acts 10 ; 47. 
14 : 18. 20 : 27. 1 Pet. 3 : 10. 1 Cor. 16 : 4. Heb. 2: 15, al. saepe. And 
thus in the classics. 

The Dative ; as iv t^t ixovuv^ Acts 8 : 6 ; iv t^ na^tvbnv^ Matt. 13 : 
25. Luke 1 : 8. Gal. 4 : 18. Acts 3 : 26, al. saepe ; and so in the classics. 

The Accusative ; as tig to /m^ drat, 1 Cor. 10 : 6. 2 Cor. 8:6; nQog 
to ^to^f/ycf*, Matt. 6:1.2 Cor. 3 : 13 ; fista to i/sg^ijval juf, Matt. 26 : 32. 
Luke 12: 5. Murk 1:14. In like manner the Inf. with nglv arnqlv i^ 
may be considered as an Inf. nomirutscens ; e. g. nglv uTto&anlp to naidlor 
fiov, John 4 : 49. Matt. 26 : 34. 1 : 18. Acts 7 :2. John 8 : 58. Oflen with 
TO and without a preposition. And thus in the classics. , 

(8) The Inf. with toJ and Tcji before it (the usual signs of the .'^. ^^H *}, 
Gen. and Datire), particularly with rou, has a widely extended use 
in the N. Test.; which is hardly capable of being defined by precise 
Ihnits. 

((t) Specially is the Inf. with tou used to indicate desifpi, end to be ac- 
eompliriwd ; and this m alnMMt avQry kind of oonnectiop. £. g. ** To 
open their eyes, tov imoTtghjfai, ino a%6%ovg^ in order to turn themjrom 
darknea8y Acts 26 : 18 ; 'No man shall set on thee, tou nanSaal at, in or- 
der iQ da iKii hmrm, Acta 18 : 10; 'A sowvr Util&ir ...rdv ann^tf went 
mil...ybr to #oif, Maik4: a Liik«92:aL Hah. 10. 7. Ram.Gii. 
AeiB 81 : li. James 5 1 17, al. impaw Liifcit Mid Paul Bkmad in tbia 
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idioiii ; also the Sept, io like mmimer. Nor is this mode of Gonstnietliig 
the Inf. foreign to the clanics, hut of firequent oecarrence, perticakriy 
in the later Grreek. 

Note 1. Cases of this nature should be carefully distinguished fix>m 
those in which the verb governs the Inf. nominascens io the Genitive ; 
e. g. ivtM€m6firiP»»'Tov H&uf, Rom. 15 : 22. So in Luke 4 : 42. Acts 
10:47. 14:18. 20:27,aL 

(b) There are many cases, however, where tov with the Inf. is em- 
ployed in a much more lax sense, and merely as epezegetical ; sometimes, 
indeed, it seems to be used merely as a common Infinitive ; e. g. ' He 
evilly treated our Others, tov noulv sK&t^a Tot pgi(pfi, so thai they made out- 
eatti of their children, Acts 7 : 19 ; ' Why gaze ye at us, «$ . . . nmoiriiUHFi 
TOV neqmatup avtov as having made him to wcdk^ Acts 3 : 12 ; uQivm , . . 
ineatfSXm ainolg tov catixead-aty 1 am <if the opinion . . . thai toe shoidd send 
to them to abstain^ etc., Acts 15 *. 20 ; ' He will give his angels charge con- 
cerning thee, TOV d^aqyvli^at, to keep thee, etc,* Luke 4 : 10 ; ' And when^ 
it was thought good rov anoJihS^ fift&g, that toe should sail,* Acts 27 : 1 ^ 
* He set his face %ov noqtvmS-ai, to go! Luke 9 : 51. The three last cases 
may be said to partake of the nature of the Inf. with design, as described 
under a above. But not unfrequently, of two Infinitives standing in the 
same predicament, the one has tov before it, while the other omits it ; 
e. g. Luke 1 : 79, inigtayai . . . tov Motiv&vrat ; Luke 1 : 77, ktotfiaacu . . . 
TOV dovrai,' ib. v. 72, 73, nottjaat . . . (unia'&ijvai . . . tov dovvai, etc. In the 
' Sept, this lax manner of employing the Inf. with tov is everywhere 
to be met with; e.g. Jo6h.22:26. 1 Kings 13: 16. 16:19. 8: 18. 
Judith 13 : 12, 20. 1 Mace. 6 : 59. Ruth 1 : la Joel 2 : 21, and al. sae- 
pissime. 

Note 2. Such a lax use of tov with the Inf., even in cases where 
design or end is not the specific object, belongs only to the later Greek ; 
the frequency of it, only to Hellenism or Hebraism. The Hebrews used 
their Inf. with ^ in a similar manner. One can hardly doubt that the 
Sept. and N. Test have, in some measure, been modified by this Hebrew 
usage. 

' V < . .< /^, »< (c) The Inf. with tw before it, may be reckoned as a species of Inf. 

oii i^ - V>^ 'd-j-r. nominascens J where the Dat case designates (as elsewhere, § 106. 5) the 
cause or occasion ; e. g. ' I had no rest in my mind, tm /U17 evgeiv Thor, 
because I did not find Titus,* 2 Cor. 2 : 12. And so in the classics. But 
this is not a common usage of the N. Testament In X Thess. 3 : 3, 
T^ fAijdiroi aalvsad-ai, that no one should be shaken, seems to be used -in the 
same manner as agio fAffdwa aaivsa'd'at, or tov firidiva aaivsa'd-au 

(9) The Inf. is sometimes employed in an Lnpercftive and Aor- 
tatory sense. 

Note 1. This is very fi^quent among the ancient Greek poets ; 
Matth. §§ 546. 547. Of course it is employed for the Imper. 2 and 3 per- 
ionB ; also fbr the Subjunctive 1 pers. plural, etc. This is not common 
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in the N. Test. ; but ^wrvai, in Rev. 10 : 9, ei^^o», in Col. 4 : 6, inoi,x&» oA^^ <^S>.*«. 

in Phil. 3 : 16, seems to be used in an imperative or hortatory sense. In ^-^•^^ v'.'.5. o^^J^^t^ 

such cases, it is usual for grammarians to supply ^el, fiifiPii<ro, etc., before 

the Inf. ; but this is superfluous, inasmuch as the idiom is so common in 

the better classics. 

(10) The usual distinction between the Inf. Aor., as markmg a 
thing that happens but once or is soon passed ; and the Present, 
as marking continued action ; is generally observed in the N. Test., 
as well as in the classics. 

[a) Aorist after the Praeterite of another verb ; as oidslg ridvpctto etv- 
jor drjirai, Mark 5:3; ovx ildsXsv . . .inagm, Luke 18 : 13. John 6 : dl. 
Mark 2 : 4. (h) Aorist when an action of short continuance is plainly in- 
tended ; e, g. ivyaads . . . evTrot^acr^, ye can . . . give almSf Mark 14 : 7 ; 
kavtov oh ivvanav (T&trai, Mark 15:31. 14: 31. Matt 19:3. 5:13. ^ 

John 3 : 4. 11 : 37. 9:27. 12:21. Acts 4 : 16. Rev. 2 : 21, al. saepe. 

(c) So after verbs signifying to hope, promise, command, wish, unll, etc. ; 
e. g. ihti^^ns anoU^iiv, Luke 6 : 34. Mark 14 : 11. Acts 2 : 30. 3 : 18. 
Rom. 15 : 24. 1 Cor. 16 : 7. (d) In like manner after nqlv and nqlv fj ; 
e. g. Matt. 1 : 18. Luke 22 : 34. Acts 2 : 20. 7:2, al. 

Note 1. Yet this usage of employing the Aorist to designate tempo- 
rary action, is not so strenuously observed as to admit of no exception ; 
see Rom. 15 : 9. do^aaai, et al. similia in al. locis. 

On the other hand\; (e) The present is sometimes employed to desig- 
nate continued action or influence, etc. ; as iid dsi iqyaZ'Bv-d'av, it becomes 
me constantly to ply my work, John 9:4; * If any will noiiip [habitually] 
dd the will of Crod/ etc., John 7 : 17 ; 'No one is able dovXdetf, to strvt 
two masters, Luke 16 : 13. Matt 6 : 24. Mark 2 : 19, et al.- saepe. 

Note 2. Whether the writer will represent an action as of short du- 
ration and taking place once for all, or as continued, often depends en- 
tirely on the design of his own mind, or on the view which he takes of 
it, rather than on the . nature of the thing itself. Hence many apparent 
cases of exception to the principles here laid down occur ; e. g. Luke 14 : 
28. 20 : 22. 19 : 5. John 16 : 19. The two constructions (Inf. Aor. and . 
Pres.) are sometimes even commingled in the same sentence ; as Mark 14 : 
71 ; which happens also, not unfrequendy, in the classics ; Winer, p. 276. 
The helping verb (iiXloi takes either Pres., Aor., or Fut after it. 

/ (11) The Perf. and Future commonly retain their appropriate 
meaning in the Inf. mode. 

(12) The Inf. is not unfrequently exchanged for the Subj. with 
£• g. ^ My meat is &a nom^ that I may do the will, etc. John 4 : 34 ; 
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'I an not worthy, &« l«v«,' ete^ Jobn 1 : 27 ; aid'thuB toj often in the 
N. Teftament The like comtnicfione also occur in Ae daasics ; Winer, 
§4$. 9. 



PARTICIPLE. 

. ^ 139. Nature and object of the Participle. 

(1) The principal difficulty with respect to a correct under- 
standmg of the Participle, (the real participle, and not a** mere 
participial adjective), consists in rightly dbtinguishing it from the 
Inf. mode, as to its true signification. Both depend on another 
verb, i. e. thej must precede or follow a verii, and have a neces- 
sary relation to it ; and in certain cases the same sentiment (for 
substance) might be expressed by either; although b general they 
are quite distinct. 

(3) The if{f. mode (as the object of a sentence) expresses, (a) 
The reiulty i. e. dengn, or designed conseqttence, of the action de* 
signaled by its preceding verb. (6) The simple object of the main 
verb ; like a noun in the Ace. case, (c) The limitations with 
which, or respect in which, the word to which it stands related is 
to be taken« The Inf. may be employed either with or without an 
agent J according to the nature of the case ; and when it has one, it 
designates not the quality, etc., of the agent, but only how he may 
act, feel, etc. 

On the other hand ; the Participle always designates some 
qwMty, power, attribute, (either active or passive), as belonging to 
a persoo or thing. For the mosft part it designates that which ex- 
ists mdependently of the agency expressed by the principal verb^ 
i. e. i^omethmg belonghig to the agent or object of the sentence ; 
while the Inf. designates that which is to be brought about by the 
agency of the principal verb, or that which is actually effected or 
affected by it, or that which serves to explain the manner or mea- 
sure of its action. 

On these distinctioDs between the Part and InC mode depend some 
elthe gveatest nketiee of the Greek language^ Hiey merit, dier^)re, an 
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ttttendYe eonsideratioD. The subject may, in lome measure, be illustrated 
by examples. 

(a) The Inf. expresses design; e. g. ^ilvi yqaq^HV, I wish to tm/e. Here, 
the meaning of ^ciai by itself is incomplete; its complement is /^ec^cAy, 
which shows the object that is willed or desired. The same is the case 
with all other verbs, whose meaning is incomplete in itself. Specially do , 
all verbs that designate the action of the senses internal or external, 
whether primary or secondary, require a complement ; e. g. to see, hear, 
perceive, understand, prove, show, tell, disclose, remember, forget, etc., 
etc., all require a completnefit or object, towards which the action is direct- 
ed, or on which it falls. OiXoa yqacportot would make a sense entirely dif- 
ferent from '&iXfa ygoKpeiv, as every one instantly perceives. 

Note 1. Verbs, which in some of their meanings are complete or in- 
transitive, may take the Inf. after them in other meanings that are incom- 
plete ; and so it may stand after whole phrases, or after adjectives, or 
nouns, which require a complement in order to complete their meaning. 

(h) Hie Inf. of object is nearly allied to the preceding, and hardly 
needs to be made distinct ; e. g. snswi fu nogsvtad^ai, he persuaded me to 
go ; ivovS-hijfre axnov awpgovuv, he advised him to be considerate ; in all 
which cases, the Ace. of the Part, would give the sentence wholly a dif- 
ferent turn, inasmuch as the participle would designate a quality already 
existing, or an action already performed or designed to be so ; e. g. hov^ 
S-snjas avTov ati(pQovovyta, he advised him being considerate, etc. 

(c) IVie Inf expresses limitation or explanation ; e. g. ixalrvto . . . yjjo 
otvjisQvritTai, he excelled as to steering a ship ; -d^dsiv avifioiaip ogioloif like the 
tvinds in respect to running ; aUyBivol dap>i^fjisyaiy difficult as to being suih- 
dued ; where the participle would make a sense not at all resembling that 
of the Infinitive. 

On the other hand ; (d) The Participle designates quality, etc., of some 
person or thing, as existing in past, present, or ftiture time, (according to 
the tense of the Part.) ; e. g. of w ere /Qacporta' axovta as didaaxorfa* or 
where the subject of the Part and the verb are the same, as olda drrftog 
Sv, lit being mortal I know it, i. e. I know that I am mortal. It is only 
where the Part is of the Future, that it designates a meaning hardly to be 
distinguished from the Inf. ; e. g. $gx^[jiai. qtqaavip, I am come in order to 
teU; where ^;ifo/ua( q>Qaaat woujd designate for substance the same mean- 
ing. All that needs to be said, in cases such as this latter one, is, that the 
mode of expression is different 

Remark. The difterence between the Inf. and Part, may be more 
briefly stated, in the following manner; viz., the Part, is employed, 
whenever a state or condition is designated, in which the subject or ob- 
ject of the sentence is, or is considered as being ; the Inf. is employed, 
whenever a writer means to assert, that a particular state or condition is 
yet to take place, or can take place. But even here, the Part, of the Fu- 
ture (as lip;ifo/ua» g^guatav) can hardly foe distinguished as to meaning from 
the Inf. (as in %|fo/ua^ (pgdaai). 

•28 
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NoTS 1. AdditioDal illusicationi of Umm distiae^iis may be made ; 
e. g. Luke 16 : 3, inanuv cwrx^o/uu, I am OMhamtd to begy i. e. to betake 
inyoelf to begging, which I do not now practice ; but inan&v alax^ofjuu, 
1 am ashamed qf begging, or being a beggar I am ashanudf would Indicate 
of course that he was already in the practice of begging. In like man- 
ner, x^tf^^y VQX^o ylypte^ai, the lointer was about to set in, or began to 
set in ; while o x^^l^ ^Wr«o Y^ofuvoq means, the winter had already com- 
menced. So i^xovaa xov J^fioad^ipfi UyortOj I heard Demosthenes say, i. e. 
I heard him with my own ears ; while axovw tov JiyjLoe&ivri liysiv, 
thear thcU Demosthenes says, i. e. I have heard it fVoro another. In like 
manner, ttXaletv iipalvno, he seemed to weep ; while xXcUcty if^alttto would 
mean, ht visibly or plainly wept. ^AitriyyzlXato ^ nolig noXioQxovftsvri, it 
is reported that the dy is besieged^ liL the city besieged is reported, such be- 
ing actually the case in the view of the speaker ; while uTrriyyeilmo ^ 
nohg nokM^Mtkr&ai would mean, it is reported [merely] that the cUy is be-- 
si^sd. 

^ 140. Consir%tctwn of Participles. 

(1) Participles, m general, stand only m connection with sl fi- 
nite verb, or with a noun. 

(2) As a general rule, they conform as to gender^ number^ and 
case, to the nouns which they qualify, deGne, etc. la this respect 
they put on the nature of adjectives ; and they are also subject to 
anomalies of concord, m the same manner as adjectives. 

Note 1. Nouns of multitude may have a Part, plural ; or a Part 
singvlar may be connected with the plural agent of a verb, when it is in- 
tended to designate the generic idea of each, as /oi^eS^ey, Xa/idv, let us go, 
each one taking. In general, where Participles differ from their nouas m 
fespect to ease, it is the result of aponolvd'ov in the sentence ; see § 161, 

Note 2. (a) If the subject of a Part, is the same with that of the 
verb, it is of course put in the Nominative ; as olda S-yritog Sv* a^ofimt 
hdouTKUK (h) If the subject be in the Ace, so is the Part. ; as fjxovaa ov- 
tov Uyona. (c) So also as to the Gren. and Dative ; as Iqa&i^ai pjov zi 
aducov nqaxTovxoq ; have you known me as doing any thing ur^v^t ? Olh- 
iittots (insiiikjidi not aiyqaavxi,, I never r^ented of being siknti 

(3) The Greek language possesses a peculiar power of constrac- 
tion, in regard to the latitude with which Participles are employed 
in the place of verbs^ i. e. to exiuress that which might be expvessdd 
by vertw in tihother mode of construction. Every action wUcb a 
writer or speaker may suppose to be preparatory or introductory 
to somie iBore piiiicipal and important action, ooay be expressed bjr 
a Participle. 
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£. g. St^My 4Sd$' iman^pM^ ihti' inowmg i&avftwri* where as to the 
ise, one might say ^l^a xal tide, etc. The advantage of the Part, is, 
that it varies the construction and avoids the use of the conjunction which 
must be inserted between verbs. 

Note 1. Two or more participles may be used, in such a connection, 
without any intervening xai ; as xataflag . . . nqoaeX'&atv antxvhat top XI- 
^•oy. Matt. 28 : 3 ; axovtoy . . .n&ratv i^tftv^e, Acts 5 *. 5. Luke 9 : 16. 16 : 
33. 23 : 48. Mark 1 : 41, a1. The omission of xai denotes that dl the 
participles are closely allied to one and the same final and principal action. 
Sometimes one Part, is before the principal verb, and another afler it ; as 
^lipav. . . iffjl&sy. . . fitidiv pXdipav, Luke 4 : 35. 10 : 30. Acts 14 : 19. al. 

Note 2. There are a few cases, on the contrary, in which the 
principal cudion is designated by the Part. ; while the verb joined with it ' 
has only a auhordinaie, and often an etdverbial sense. Such secondary 
verbs are tvyxavrnt Xctvd-avoa, cpS-avti, duxrtXm, diaylvofiuh did/(a, dUtfth 
XalgtOi and oXxofiai / e. g. oi hvxov nagorrst;, who were present, where ffru- 
Xoy is a mere helping verb ; dtatniXexa q>8v/iav to fAav&aveiv^ I always 
avoid learning ; ol -d^tol xaigwai rifioifispoh the gods gladly receive honour / 
Sg ay qyd-ayri eifgystmv, whoever first shows favour , etc. 

Note 3. In some cases it is a matter of indifference, as to the sense, 
which of two verbs is used as a [)articiple ; e. g. tjxoi naXoig Tro^oiy, or xa- 
X&g notm '^xav, et al. saepe. 

(4) The Present Part., with the article ^ often becomes a mere 
substantive, i. e. nomen agentisy excluding all idea of tense or tim^. 
But even such participles often govern the same cases as their verbs ; 
although they are sometimes constructed as nouns. 

E. g. (TTuhtav, o xXintioy, o vtxoiy, o ngatraoiy, o ntigal^tayy etc. As to 
regimen ; o nqaafTfov rairta, 6 di(ux(ay ^/ia$, o nomv tovg &(aQaxag, etc. The 
construction of substantive- participles as nouns is by no means unfirequent ; 
e. g. ngig to v^im avt&p avfupiooy, where (rvfjupigor has the Gen. 'ifi&y, 
etc., 1 Cor. 7 : 35. So tot fnxgot avfupigorta tfig ttoXsco^, Demosthenes. 

(5) Participles with the article, (when not employed as nouns), 
often express the sense of who, he who, etc. ; i. e. the article jomed 
with them appears to bear this sense. 

E. g. sldov . . . jovg ymmrag, I saw those who had conquered, Rev. 15 : 2 ; 
o ditaxe^y ^n&g note, pvv evayyiXlietat, he who once persecuted, etc.. Gal. 1 : 
23. The mere participial noun may be simply translated as a noun ; e. g. 
o (meiQfoy, the sower. Where the noun of this kind is required to bi m- 
definite, the article may be omitted before the participle ; and where a/Mir- 
tkipial sense is retained, the article may be omitted when there is oo aMeaf^ 
laid upon the paiticiple; see § 9]. 2. Note 1. 
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(6) Participles often express the relatiODS of tmcy and we mast, 
m translating them^ supply lahen, whiU^ darings etc. 

This cannot be thought strange, inasmuch as Participles retain the dis- 
tinctions of tense. £. g. ovxl fdwaw troi Bfitre ; whiU U remained, etc., Acts 
5 : 4. 1 Tbess 3 : a So II. I. 46, * The arrows on the shoulder of him in 
a rage, sounded avtov xirtf&irrog, when he moved; KaXliadov Sgxfn^ogy 
whUe CaUiades governed. The same with ini before the participle ; Matth. 
§ 565. 1. 

(7) Participles often express a causal relation ; in which case 
because^ since, etc., must be supplied in translating them. 

E. g. Acts 4 : 21, * They set him at liberty, fnj^ey wQiajtort^ because 
they found nothing,^ etc.—* It is difficult to speak to the appetite, cSra owe 
ixorta, because it has no ears f Manh. § 565. 2. 

(8) Participles often express limiiatum or conditifmality ; in 
which case we supply if, although, etc. 

E. g. ' She will not be an adultress, ysrofdprfp higtff ivdgl, if, or pivvi- 
ded, she become another man's [wife] ,' Rom. 7 : 3. ^AviyTtXfjtoi ontg, tf, or 
provided, they are blameless, 1 Tim. 3 : 10. 4:4. 6 : 8. 2 Pet 1:8. So with 
although ; ' toaavta avrov (njfAiia Jtmouptotog, although he did so many ndr- 
acles, they did not believe/ etc., John 12 : 37 ; xal tooovrtav ovnav, and 
although tiure were so many, yet, etc., John 21 : 11. Luke 18 : 7. James 3 : 
4. 1 Pet. 2: 19. ITim. l:7,al. 

(9) The Future tense of the Part, is rarely employed, except 
after verbs of motion ; and with these it is very common. 

E. g. iQXOfuu q>ga(TWV, I come to tell; ai yz didal^uiv wQgitjfjiai, I hasten to 
teach thee ; ' It is meet to bring him who does wrong before the judges^ 
dixriv d(aaorra, that he may receive punishment.* 

(10) Participles are often joined with dg, which makes their 
meaning subjective rather than objective. 

The meaning is, that wg qualUies them so that they merely declare the 
opinion, supposition, conclusion, etc., of the agents to which they refer ; 
or else merely what is probabie or apparent, in distinction from what is 
real and matter of feet. E. g. Artaxerxes took hold of Cyrus, ag aitox- 
tsv&y, as if he was about to kiU him;* ' Overlooking other cities, c^ ovx ay 
dvrafUvovg pofi^aai, as if, or as believing that, they were unable to assist ;* 
Ag amorttg, as desirous to go away ;' * They punish him who withdraws, 
ig noQOVOfMvyta, inasmuch as they consider him as a transgressor ;' * The 
Athenians made ready, wg noXefiniaortsg, expecting to engage in a war ;* 
Luke 16 : 1, i»( dta<ntog7tii<ov, as one supposed to toaste ; mg anoarqiffovxay 
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<u one supposed to pervert, etc., Luke 23 : 14, al. But this idtom, so com- 
moo in the classics, is not very frequent in the N. Testament. 

(11) Participles are frequently joined with verbs of existence 

(ilfAi, fiyvofiai^ tvyxavm)^ and then stand in the room of a finite 

verb. 

This we can fully appreciate, inasmuch as we can say in English with 
equal propriety, I do, I am doing, 1 unite, I am umting, I have been uniting, 
etc. So the Greeks ; ' The stars of heaven strortm imtbnomq, lit. sliall 
befaUing, I e. shall fall, Mark 13 : 25. Luke 5 : 1. 2 Cor. 5 : 19. Mark 15 : 
43. Luke 24 : 32. 1 : 22. 5 : 10. Acts 1 : 10, al. saepe. The examples ia 
the N. Test, appear to be mostly (if not all) of the Pres. tense of the Part.; 
hut in the classics, other tenses are employed, as x^omjcrag rjv, Herodian. 
The later classics abound in this idiom ; the early ones more rarely em- 
ploy it 

Note 1. The verbs ylyyofiatf wiagxfo, xvyxnvm, are employed in the 
same manner as zlfd, with participles. Also the verbs ^jxoi (to come), slfii 
(^ go), %|fo/ia« (to come) are frequently joined in like manner with parti- 
ciples. So l^ct) is also used ; in which case its only force seems to be, to 
give the idea of permanency to the meaning of the participle ; e. g. 'd^avfid' 
aas 6^(0, I have wondered, i. e. have long been wondering. 

<^ 141. ParddpUs in the case ahsoluite. 

(1) The construction of Participles, thus far considered, has re- 
lation only to those cases where they qualify the agent of the prin- 
cipal verb, or some object to which it stands related ; and conse- 
quently are connected with, or dependent on, the principal verb. 
But there are many cases, where the Part, has a subject of its own, 
which is different from the subject or object of the principal verb. 
In this case there is a peculiarity of construction, called the case 
ABSOLUTE ; which needs a particular explanation. 

(2) Generally participles thus conditioned express a relation 
either of time or cause ; and therefore (as the Gen. is adapted to 
the expression of these) they are put in the Genitive. 

E. g. avTov sinovtog, navteg Myar, while he was speaking, aU were si- 
lent ; S-sou didovTog, ovdsv hrxvu tpd-ovog, ' when God permits, envy avails 
nothing ; ' The city was not the richer, nqoao^fov avtfj nluopfov ysyofU- 
viAV, because it had many sources of rever^ue ; ovtta rov aiavog Trgoxexeagrpto- 
Tog, thus because his age was advanced, he went, etc. 

Note 1. When the agent or object of the verb and of the Part, is the 
same, then the Part, stands in the same case with such object or agent ; 
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(a) The agtni or Nom. of the rerb being also the subject of the Part., the 
Part of course usually takes the Nom. case ; as max^ofim Tir&fa not&if or 
noi^aag, 1 €tm ashamed that I do, or have done, these thirds ; diapsfiXfifiiwog 
Qv fiow&avug; being caiummaUd dosft thou not pertewe it? So in the Pass. 
voice ; i^tXtjUpcrai ^utag anaxw, he is convicted <ifdeceicing %is ; nyyH^ 
o 0lXNtnog tfir ^OXvr&ov noXiofpc&v, it was announced that PhUip was he- 
sieging OlynihuSy lit, PhiUp, besieging CHynthus^wcu announced ; in which 
the Greek form of expression has the advantage over ours in pomt of 
brevity and energy. 1 Cor. 14 : 18. Acts 16 : 34. 

(6) When the Part, refers to the object of the verb, its accord with this 
in respect to gender, number, and case, is a matter of course, a lew pecu- 
liar cases only excepted ; e. g. * The P^nians relate tor K^gor Bzorta qn^ 
aiv, etc., that Cyrus had a disposition,^ i. e. they tell of Cyrus as one having 
etc. So in the Gen. and Dative ; ^cr&ofAfiP avt&v otofdpwf tttai <roq)onci- 
Tt»r, I perceived that they deemed themselves to be very wise ; oifdinots (uta- 
fiiltiae fiot aty^aarrt, I never repent of having kej^ silence. See § 140. 2. 
Note 2!, where the same subject is treated of in a general point of view. 
Luke 8 : 46. Acts 24 : 10. 2 John v. 7. 

(c) In case the verb has a reflexive pronoun after it, differing in case 
fh)m the subject or Nom., the Part, may be in the Nom. or in the same ob- 
lique case as the reflexive pronoun ; e. g. avro^du iftavt^ €roq>og ir, or ao- 
(p^ortu 

(3) As the Dative also is sometimes used in designating timcy 

causCy occasiony etc., so the case absolute of participles b sometimes 

the Dative. 

E. g.itatafiani ainna, when he had descended, Matt. S :1 ; il&irth mn&, 
when he had come, Matt. 21 : 23. But this is rare in the N. Testament In 
the Greek classics it is also rare ; but still it is clearly an idiom belonging 
to the Greek ; Matth. § 562. 2. 

(4) The Ace. and Nom. are also employed, occasionallj in the 

Greek classics, as the case absolute. In the N. Test., no examples 

of this kind occur, which may not be explained on the grounds of 

apposiiionj or anacoItUhon ; see § 161. ^ 146. 

E. g. tovg povg ^oTttovai^ %u nigata imeQixorrOf they bury the oxen^ (he 
horns sticking out, whei'e xigoeta etc. indicates a circumstance belonging 
to povg, and is put as it were in apposition with it. * That he might 
have twelve years instead of six, al rvKteg ^ga$ nouvfjisratf the nights be- 
ing computed as days,^ where is a kind of apposition ; Buttm. § 1^, Note 
4. Such a kind of Nom. absolute is not unflrequent in the classics, where 
the Part is of an impersonal nature ; Rost, § 131. 5. Matth, § 564. The 
Part, in the neuter gender, oflen stands, in cases of this nature, in a kind of 
apposition to a whole clause or sentence ; as ai/ de dediitg Sr, %6 leyofiSffor, 
triv aavtov anbiif, hut you, fearing your own shadow, as it is said, would an- 
swer, etc. 
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^ 142. Partieipiai un of th$ tenses. 

(1) The Present ^wri. designates not merely something now 
present, but may also designate what is now commencing and is to 
be continued, or what is immediately to commence. 

E. g. ino&ri(ni(av, mortturtis or dying in the fcense of being already 
in extremis. Matt 526 : 28, to al/ia .... to inxvv6(A8vWf the blood . . . 
which is aboid to be shed. So dMfitvov, io Luke 32 : 19 ; x%ti(itPov, in 1 
Cor. 11 : 24. So all these cases may be solved, by considering the Part, 
as expressing' what is mentally regarded as Present. Rom. 15 : 25, dtaxo- 
f&v. 1 Pet. 1:7. 

(2) The Pres. Part, is often employed in the sense of the 
Imperfect. 

E. g. igiw&mg^ who searched, 1 Pet 1:11; *1 saw seven angels, l/oy- 
rag TtXtjyag, who had plagues, Rev. 15 : 1, 6. Acts 21 : 16. 25 : 3. Matt. 
14 : 21. In particular, the Part. Pres. is often connected with a verb 
Praeterite, in order to designate something done, etc., at the time v?hen 
another thing was done which the principal verb announces ; e. g. ' on 
the following day, Scp&ri avtoXg fiaxofdfoig, he shewed himself to them when 
they were contending, Acts 7 : 26. 18 : 5. Heb. 11 : 22. Luke 5 : 18, al. 
saepe. Very often is the Part Sv employed in the sense of the Imperf. ; 
e.g. JobDl:49.5:iail:3L 21: 11. Act87:2. 11 : L 18 : 24. 1 Cor. 
8 : 9, al. tJi^,n, .? it >: c /^i .1^ . 
• 

(3) The Perf. participle is used to denote things done, the re- 
sult of which was somewhat permanent, or the consequences of 
which continued. The Aorist, on the other hand, is usually em- 
ployed where a thing is done once for all, and is not designedly re- 
presented as continuing in its consequences. 

E. g. Perfect; Heb. 2 : 9. John 19 : 35. Acts 22:3. 1 Pet 1 : 23. 2: 
4. Rev. 9 : 1. Aorist ; Rom. 8 : 11. 16 : 22. Acts 9 : 21, al. saepe. 

§ 148. Hebraism in the use of Participles. 

(1) This consists of employing the Part, with a verb in a defi- 
nite mode, in the room of the Heb. Inf. with a definite mode. 

E. g. idiif A^ov, evloy&p evXc/iJao), nhi&vvm nlfi&vp&, (iXinoptsg pXi- 
nnsy etc.; forms of speech which are very frequent in the Septuagint It 
is however the frequency only of this idiom which may be called Hebrap 
ism in the Sept ; for such phrases are found, not only in Ihe Greek poelii^ 
but in the prose- writers ; Winer $ 46. 7. See numerous examples also, in 
Matth. § 553. 
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IMPERSONAL VERBS- 

<^ 144. Manner in which these are employed. 

(1) The Greeks usually employ the Zd pere. plural or sing. 
* of these verbs ; and sometimes the 9md pers. singular. In the N. 
Test., the Sd pers. plural b the more usual form. 

E. g. John 15 : a 20 : 2. Mark 10 : 13. Matt. 7: la Luke 12 : 20, 
48, et a], saepe. The 3 pers. sing., ^ijcr^ is used in 2 Cch*. 10 : 10. So the 
passive yfygcatTM, Xiytrai^ etc., are naturally employed in the same im- 
personal way. 

• Note 1. In Hebrew the same custom prevails. The 3 pers. sing, 

and plural, also the 2 pers. sing., are used in an impersonal way, or with 
indefinite Nominatives ; Heb. Gramm. § 500. 

CONCORD OF VERBS, ETC., WITH THEIR SUBJECTS. 

^ 145. Concord in respect to Number and Gender. 

(1) The general rule is, that verbs and participles agree with 
their nouns, the former in respect to nund)er, and the latter in re- 
gard to number and gender. But to this rule are not a few excep- 
tions ; viz., 

?/■ {fj-- (^cpj. / V;? («) Nouns of multitude, i. e. generic nouns, may take a plural 
verb, etc. 

£. g. ix^S • • • • inmatagonol sUn, John 7 : 49 ; Tt/v ohdav Sttx^avSi, St* 

eiot^v konnovg, 1 Cor. 16 : 15. Matt 21 : 8. Luke 9 : 12. John 6 : 2; 

sing, and plural both ; al, saepe. And so in the classics. 

iy § ^^- f^. '■ Note 1. Distrtbtaives in the singular sometimes take a plural verb ; 

e. g. crxoQ7ti(T&fft8 txafftog, John 16 : 32 : ijxovop dg hounog. Acts 2:6; 
&Qurav sxa(rrog, Acts 11 : 29 ; sxoytig htafftog xbd-agag, Re^. 5 : 8. So the 
Heb. T2J''fi« (each) very often takes a plur. verb. Comp. § 97, 1. 

^/. ):?o' ('^)- (^) Neuter plurals generally (not always) take a verb singular ; 

and when these plurals designate animated beings, the plural of 
the verb is the more common usage. 

E. g. ta fwQf TgixH ' to xaXa tgya .... itni, 1 Tim. 5 : 25, al. saepe. 
Examples of animated beings are, ta t&vti ilniov<n, Matt 12 : 21 ; toe 
nytvfiata .... Bunji'd-ov, Mark 5 : 13 ; to datfAovta nurtsvovenwt q>glfffnvfTt^ 
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James 3 : 19. Rer. 11 : 18. 16 : 14, al. saepe. Yet the singular of the 
verb is also used in such cases ; e. g. in Luke 4:41. 8 : 30, 38. 13 : 19. 
Mark 3: 11. 4:4. 7:28>a]., but generally with variations of the Codi- 
ces. Sing* and phir. in ihe same sentence, Luke 4 : 41. John 10 : 37. 1 
Cor.]90 ?n, Comp. 1 Sam. 9 : 13. IK /?'. 135. ^Oi 

Note 1. Even the neuter pjur. of inanimate things sometimes takes a 
plural verb ; e. g. a sialj Rev. 1 : 19 ; iipdvtifray . . . . xa ^^/juna, Luke 34 : 
U. 3 Pet. 3 : 10. All the usages above noted, are common in the Greek 
classics. 

(c) The gender of the participle may be conformed to the 
Mense of the passage. 

£. g, iv Tv(fiif xa» SUiwn .... na&fnuvoi^ according to Cod. A. B. C 
^.» Luke 10 : 13 ; to xorij^oy, 3 Thes. 3 : 6. 

Note 1. Those cases in which the predicate of a sentence is in the 
neuter gender, cannot be considered as strictly belonging to the above 
class ; 'e. g.> Uopitf, . . . ij imtifda aim}, thU choiHaemeni is n^ffioietU, i. e« 
that which suffices. So o noXcfiog (pofisQoy * { qwa^s . . . tvcpXoy • aot^r if 
Ttgoftfld-Ha, et al. simil. in the classics. Such predicates are rather to be 
tmderstood as designating an abstract noun, or a quality merely which is 
predicted of the subject. The like is true where a neuter participle is em- 
ployed in the same way. 



APPOSITION. 

^ 146. Various ways in which this is made. 

(1) Not only single words, appellatives, etc., are put in apposi- 
tion with a leading noun, but whole phrases, or sentences. 

E. g. * I beseech you .... to present your bodies, a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable to (Jod, T^y Xoyimjy Xargtlocv, your reasonable service, i. e. 
which is your reasonable service, Rom. 13 : 1. So in 1 Tim. 3 : 6, xi fAaq- 
tv^MVy etc. 3 Tim. 1 : 5^ vno^an^w lofifiayiw, i. e. iyi Xofifiiptity etc., in 
connection with v. 3. 

Note 1. The Ace, case is generally chosen for appontion, wheito 
the object of a verb is the leading noun ; but sometimes the Nom. is em- 
ployed ; e. g. Kad^agliov in Mark 7 : 19. So to Xsyofttvov^ to fiiyurtof, 
TO xoMov, etc., are often inserted, in classic authors, in the midst of a sen- 
tence, when apposition to the rest of the sentence is intended ; Matth. § 
433. 5w p. 805. 

29 
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(2) The word id appositioa may diflfer as to gender or mmiber 
from the leading word to which it relates. 

E. f. *Aiid he shaH give «rn? >ifr, tc% ifta^tmrown fi^ n^tw 
&apenar, to him life, to tho$t who sm [pkar.) mi «mIo dnOu, 1 John 5: 16; 
wherte mnm is geDerie, like htwruf. So, as in the cases produced m 
Note 1 above, the gender may differ from diat of the leadmg noon. 

(3) The position of the word or words m apposition is naturally 
next to the leading noun, etc. ; but oftentimes there is an interven- 
ing phrase inserted. 

E. g. ovTi; i<n\v ^ inayytXla, fjy eAtog htnyyvhno fifth, i^ £«»^t^ 

alivufr, where ^p nfup not only intervenes, but the relative ?f by 

attraction puts f»^ in the Accusative, 1 John 2: 25.^ So, frequendy, in 
the classics. See also James 1: 7, o ar^Qmog.... aritq dl^fnfzog, %.r.L 
Phil. 3: 18. 

Note 1. In MatL 10 : 25, «ai o dovXog (where we should expect t$ 
dovhf) must be constructed thus: xal [a^tartir ha yh^fjuu] 6 Sovlog *. x. 1, 
taking the supplement from the preceding phrase. 

Remark. Abstracts are often put in apposition with concretes ; e. g. 
1 John 4 : 10. 2 Cor. 8 : 23. James 5 : 10. Where apposition might be 
employed, an independent phrase is often used ; e. g. in Jam^ 3 : 8. Rev. 
1 : 5, anb I. Xqunov, 6 fjwQTvg 6 nunog x. t. X, i. e. og i<ni> b fiagrug etc 



PARTICLES. 
<^ 147. Nature and Jcinds of the Particles. 

(1) All those small and indeclinable words, which serve the 
purposes of expressing or aiding connection, definiteness, perspicvxr 
ty, intensity, brevityy etc., are usually named, in a generic way, 
Pabticles. 

(2) These may be divided into prepositionsy conjunctions, and 
adverbs. Intebjegtions, which are mere exclamations of joy, 
woe, wonder, etc, can hardly be ranged under the Particles, in 
the sense given to this word as above defined. They do not prop- 
erly belong to Syntax. 

Note 1. An interfection is the expression of an emotton, and not of 
an idea or notion of the mind ; it is the representative of suffering, joy, etc., 
rather th^n an expression of a notion respecting joy, sorrow, etc. Hence 
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it makes a sense (so to speak) complete in itself ; and it may be understood 
without the sequel of any other words. Such words may indeed be add- 
ed ; but they are not necessary to complete the sense of the interjection. 
Differentis the case with the pcarticles, i. e. with prepositions, conjunctions, 
and adverbs ; for all of these express either relation, connection, or quality, 
and therefore require some supplement in order to indicate the thing to 
which they are related, with which they are connected, or which they 
qualify. 

(3) The most generic idea of the particles seems to be this, viz., 
that they are in some sense predicates ofthingSy i. e. affirmations 
of some relation, connection, quality, or quantity, in respect to them ; 
and therefore they are words eocpressive of condition in some sense 
or other. 

Note 1. Condition, in its most generic sense, may be viewed as hav- 
ing respect to qvMity^ or relation, or connection. Particles which mark the 
condition of quality, are called adverbs, i. e. additions to words ; those 
which designate the condition of relation, (a relation supposed to exist as 
to things themselves, and not merely in the notions of the mind), are call- 
ed PREPOSITIONS, i. e. words placed before others, (for what purpose, the 
name itself does not designate) ; and lastly, the connection of things as as- 
sociated by the mind, (not of things as they are simply in and of them- 
selves), is expressed by conjunctions, i. e. words Joining together. 

Remark. Dispute exists, even at the present time, among grammari- 
ans of the highest order, as to the limits of the respective classes of parti- 
cles. The names adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, will not serve ac- 
curately to define these limits. An adverb may be, and often is, a word 
set before another, (i. e. a preposition, in the literal sense), in order to qual- 
ify it. A coryunction also points out some kind of relation ; which also 
seems to be the appropriate ofSce of a preposition. Hence the difficulty 
of making a definite and satisfactory classification, in all its miniAiae ; a 
difficulty which our lexicons have hitherto scarcely attempted to remedy. 



ADVERBS. 



^ 148. Nature and various uses. 



(1) Those indeclinable particles which serve to designate some 
qualification of things themselves, or the manner in which the mind 
conceives of these qualifications and expresses itself concerning them, 
may be called adverbs. 
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(2) The fint cbs5 of adverbs, viz. ikmi wkkk ntpeeU tkimgs 
tkemeheSf majr be subdivided into two classes ; (a) Those wfaicli 
have respect to time and place ; (6) Those which regard some ipial- 
itjr or coodttion of the thing itself. 

Note 1. To every thing of which we have any distinct conception^ 
we iMgn, by a necessary law of our minds as connected with experience, 
time and pkiee as necessary adjuncts. Hence, (a) Adverbs of time and 
place ; such as irtaMoy ixti, ttdt^ iv&mbi^ no&iPf nov, nol^ tt^, sots, vnprixeL 
{b) Adverbs which designate the state, condition, etc., of the thing ; as ct;, 
Mulig, nolXaxm, nQOiraxiig, ftowax^ ^xn> navovd, nmf^xqmd, mq^ mg&mg^ 
i^Mi^, tm&ani^t tig, ovrwg, olwtly n&s, etc. Those words which are <^eii 
called irueparMe prepositions, also belong here ; such as Svg^ a, o^i, iqt, 
da, floVf Pqi, Co, w, rn, etc. 

(3) The adverbs which serve to qualify or characterize our 

modes of thought or expression, may be subdivided into vaoous 

classes, according to the nature of iheir respective de^gn and mean- 

ipg« 

E. g. an adverb may be of such a nature as to make the proposition 
particular, singular, or general ; affirmative or negative ; limited or unlim- 
ited ; declarative or conditional ; copulative or disjunctive ; categorical or 
dubious, etc. (a) Adverbs of quantity, i. e. of limitation in respect to num- 
ber, belong here ; as ctjicr^, dig, tQk, nolXanig, ninf^* (h) Affirmation and 
negation ; val, ov. Under these may be ranked ctU the gradaJtiom of as- 
sertion, made by such words as iwUg, liav, (r<jp6dgf$j /iofiUoy, tifrtror, fuiluna, 
^yurra, &g, etc. (c) Categorical ; such a^ fj/QW, dfiXadri. (d) Conditional 
and consecutive, i. e. suspended on something suppo^ to precede or fol- 
low ; as nq&xov, itxa, tntaa, kT^iq, ^(^ilnq, ^nUvJ etc^ (e) Copulative ajcid 
disjunctive ; a^a, OfioiJ, o/u<S(, (Tvllfj^dtiV Svtv, auq^xoHfh, dixa, Trifjf, (c) 
Categorical and dubious, orKogyndyv, ndvxngf iXrjd^big, ovdaiioig ' taag, TCMfo^ 

(4) Inasmuch as many adverbs are expressive of quality, these 
admit of gradations in comparison ; (see <^ 83. 4). But such as 
have shades of meaning, which by their very nature do not exist in 
different degrees, are incapable of comparison. 

E. g. anai, dig, tgig* tai, ov wc, nwg, ovtwg* ortuig, tautg, ndrtng, fxri- 
da(A&gf etc, are^ from their |ifitiire> incapable of dlQerent degrees of com- 
parison. ' 

(fi) la ^he N. Test., the use of adverbs is not )e^ frequem tbm 
in the cl!l9aics. Some of Uie nicer shades of meaning, however^ 
that are found in the better classics, can hardly b^ lodged for in the 
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N. Testament. On the other hand, adverbs derived fixxn adjec- 
tives (by addmg -wff, etc.), are more common in the N. Test., 
than in the earlier classics ; as they are, also, in the later Greek in 
general. The neuter adjective, so often employed adverbially in 
the later Greek, is not more common in the N. Test., than in the 
earlier classics. 

Note 1. This latter species of adverbs is employed principally when 
there are not other appropriate adverbial forms, which would express the 
same idea ; e. g. ngmoVy vtnsgov, ngoTsgov, nXricriov, Ta/u, nvxpa, tcra, noX- 
Xd, etc. 

Note 2. Adjectives in the oblique cases, with or without a preposi- 
tion, and used as adverbs, such as Tti^, navrrj, idla, xar Idlav, xa&oXov, etc., 
have nothing remarkable as to frequency or unfrequency in the N. Testa- 
ment But nouns with prepositions, used adverbially, such as iv aXrid-dcf = 
aXrid'&q, iv 8i,xai.0(Tvv7j = dixalotg, etc., are more frequent in the N. Test, than 
in the classics. The /rcguenn/ is Hebraistic ; but the thing itself exists in 
the Greek classics. 

(6) Not unfrequently adjectives are used, where we might nat- 
urally expect adverbs; and where, mdeed, we must translate ad- 
verbially. 

E. g. ' He that is without sin, ng&Tog toy Xld-ov . . . paUxto, let him first ^^^^^^^^ '• ^ a 
cast the stone,^ John 8:7; 'The gate opened avtofjtdjti, of its own accord, 
i. e. sporUaneouslyy Acts 12 : 10 ; ^Adafi nq&xoq inXda'dij, ^dam was first 
farmed, I Tm. 2 lis. 1 Cor. 9:17. John 20: 4. Acts 28 : 13, ^evtc^ato* 
ijX&o/jtev, we came on the second day, etc. ; but this idiom is common in the 

classics. c^ y^^c^t'tU^C^j -^f-e^ <Jr. «/. <ri^e^/(Xi, 

(7) Intensity of degree which might be adverbially designated, 
is not unfrequently marked by a verb and its conjugate noun. 

E. g. ijri>&vfila inB^vfivjcra, I have^ greatly desired, Luke 22 : 15 ; /a^a ^*^ eJC^^^ ^ 
Xalgsh he greatly rejoices, John 3 : 29 ; ansdy djisdrjaofis&a, Acts 4 : 17. ^ * ' 
Acts 5:28! 23: 14. James 5:17. Matt. 15:4, al. But this idiom is com- 
mon in the best Attic writers ; e. g. qtevysi^ ff^fl ' Tiaidia nmaia&ai, • 
pknj ivlxvj(T8, etc. 

(8) Certain verbs in Greek, when joined with others, are best 
rendered adverbially in English. 

E. g. eXa^oi^ Tiyeg; ^eyhartsq, they unwittingly erdertained^ Heb. 13 : 2 ; 
TtgoiXixpB fivghai, by way of anticipation she haih anointed, Mark 14 : 8. 
Acts 12 : 16. So in the classics. 

Note 1. Hebraism, however, may be seen in such expressions as the 
following ; nqovi&tto nifi^at {nbp q^l'^Dt Liiko 20: 12^ k e. he smd 
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agpKUt (Matt 21 : 36 naUv imunuLi)^ So Acts 12 : 3, nfoa»^tio oiiJUUi' 
/}c«y. Sometimes even where wak staods between two verbs which are 
both in a definite mode, one of them seems to be adverbiaUy employed ; e. g. 
'^■anatolfi^ wu Uyu, he boldly says, Rom. 10: 20. Luke 6 : 48. Col. 2 : 5. 

(9) Wbenev^ adverbs are associated with a casty aft^ the 
manner of prepositions^ they may be considered as vrepontMtu ; as, 
on the other hand, prepositions become adverbiy when they are not 
associated with some case of a noun, etc. 

Id other words, it is not the mereybnn, but the ti^e, which determines 
the nature of a word. So Hermann (De Emend. Gr. Oramm., p. 161) ; 
and altogether in accordance with the dictates of sound judgment. In the 
mean time the student should know, that most of the so called adverbs 
may become prtptmUmu ; and that then (hey usually govern the GetLy 
but sometimes (in a few « cases) the Dative. Thus, in the N. Test., Sfta, 
tetg, x^^9 nXfiaiop, iyyvg, Ifmf^'d^tp, onurS^sv, are often construed as pre- 
positions ; Syev, always as such ; and so of other adverbs. 



PREPOSITIONS. 
^ 149. Nature and various Uses. 

(1) A preposition is not designed to express the inherent con- 
dition of things, but only the relation which one thing bears to an- 
other; e. g. of attribute to subject, of eflfect to cause ; and of unioD 
or disjunction. 

(a) Of attribute to subject ; viz. h, snt, with the Dat ; opa, i(iq>iy ne^it 
with the Dat. and Accusative. (6) Of effect to cause ; as into, t$, vno, 
nqog, hoia, with the Gen. ; inl, find, with the Accusative, (c) Union or 
dkjunction ; aw, futa, with the Gen. and Dat. ; i(iq>l, ikqI, naqa, ir^» 
with the Dat ; naqa (besides) with the Ace. ; and itlfiw, Spsv, with the Gen- 
itive. The reader will note, that several of these prepositions govern other 
cases than those respectively mentioned ; but then, in such a case they 
have not the specific meaning here assigned to them. 

(2) It results from the very nature of case, (which means, a 
different ending of a word in order to express a different relation)^ 
that it designates essentially the same thii^ which most prepositioDs 
express. But prepositions are designed to extend, and to render 
more explidt and energetic, the expression of relation* 
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Note 1. By looking back upon the account given in the preceding 
pages of the various relations expressed by the Gren., Dat., and Ace, it 
will be seen at once, that many of the most important relations between 
things are expressed simply by the use of these cases alone ; and such 
was the original design of case. But still, three or four cases cannot pos- 
sibly express all the various, minute, and nicer relations of things. Hence 
the necessity of preposUions in every language. 

It is obvious^ moreover, that even in those instances where case 
alone would express the relation intended, yet a proposition designating 
the same relation would make the language more explicit and perspicu- 
ous. The Gren. case, for example, is expressive of several relations ; but 
which of these any particular instance of it is designed to express, must 
be determined by the context and the nature of the case. But if the writer 
chose to remove all ground of obscurity and uncertainty from the mind of 
the reader, he could do this by adding a preposition, the meaning of 
which distinctly marks the specific nature of the relation designed to be 
expressed. 

Note 2. The custom of many grammarians, in always supplying a 
preposition before oblique cases, which are without one and not governed 
by a verb or participle ; seems not to be well-founded in the real nature 
of language. Cases require no ybre^ regimen, when they stand for ex- 
pressing the very relation that from their nature they do express. — ^The 
older Greek writers make use of prepositions much more seldom than the 
later ones. Foreigners, writinj^ the Greek language (and such were the 
writers of the N. Test.), would naturaUy have a less exquisite discern- 
ment of the various relations of case in itself, and therefore more natural- 
ly employ prepositions with greater frequency, because the relations ex- 
pressed by them are more obvious and palpable. Hence the N. Test, 
seldom employs oblique cases (out of the regimen of the verb and parti- 
ciple), without attaching prepositions to them. 

(3) Prepositions govern the Gen., Dat., or Ace. ; some like- 
wise two of these cases ; and some three ; merely because they 
have meanings adapted to the respective relations of these several 
cases. 

Note 1. What prepositions are appropriate to each case, the reader 
will find under the Syntax of the Gen., Dat., and Ace. csHaea, 

(4) Nearly all the usual and original prepositions appear to 
have had, in their origin, a local sense. The transfer from this to 
ideas of timcy was natural and easy. Then follows the merely in- 
tellectual meanings, i. e. the expressions of relations conceived of 
merely by the mmd. But the tracing of these, is the proper busi- 
ness of lexicons. 
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All iocol relatioBS may be reduced to two generic ones, viz. a state of 
jrctf, or of wufiion. The Dat is appropriate to the state of rui ; the Aec, 
to a state of motion tmotard a thing ; the Gen. to that of moti(Miyh»m or 
•ut^hL Accordingly {u)'Eif m, na^ wWk, tU mi, vni^ wer, vm9 loufer, 
f»nm icftMefiy mmongj nqo hefinrey ftnd cfitr^ mgl around^ artl agaimti 
(none of them indicating motion), do all, is such senses, govern the Da- 
tive, (h) £ig to, Mind towards, n^ uatOy ini tkerem, vno thertyndery take 
the Accusative, (c) £xoui qf, anofrom, vnofrom vnder, tuna downjrom, 
naqa from tnthy are construed wiUi the Genitive ; Winer, § 51. 3. The 
temporal and tTUtiUettud relations of any of these prepositions, seem to be 
deduced from these original meanings. It is, of course, appropriate to the 
kxieographal department, to trace and unfold these. 

Rbmabk. The confounding of prepositions with each other, and 
making them to have the same meaning, (e. g. mg and h, with many oth- 
ers) : and also the constant appeal to fieb. prepositions in order to illus- 
tcate or justify a supposed anomalous Chreek usage ; although this has 
been very extensively practiced by Schleusner, Haab, and many commen- 
tators; is exceedingly injurious to a correct method of philology and ex- 
egens. Winer remarks (p. 312), that " accurate observation shows, in 
general, how correctly the N. Test writers have employed the prepon- 
ytiens which are nearly related ; and that one is bound to honour diem 
and himself by acknowledging every where dieir careftdness.'' The ex- 
ceptions to this remark are so few and unimportant that they scarcely de- 
serve to be mentioned. 

(5) The same Prepositions, in a di^rent sense, may be em- 
ployed in the same sentence ;. or different prepositions, and evea 
cases, in the Uke sense, and in tibe same coonectioQ. 






E. g. (a) Heb. 2: 10, dl ov,.M o4 on meeouni ^ t^om, ,.^i 
Rev. 14 : 6. Matt. 19 : 28. Heb. 11 : 29. (b) Jlgog tor xvqwr ...xaldg 
maraugtohg, ayknig, Phi]ii^.v. & 1 Thess. 2 : 6. Comp. Matth. 26 : 28, to9i^ 
noU&Ty and Luke 22 : 20 ro vnig v^n Matt. 24 : 16 in\ to o^ Mark 
V^i l^ttq TCI ogrf, [ Different cases with the same preposition occur in the 
fik&sense; e.g. Matt. 24 : 2 M Udor^ Mark 13 : 2 inlU&t^; Rev, 14 : 9 
inl Tov finomov , , , inl tiir /eZ^o. 

In these and all such causes, we need not resort to the labour-saving 
solution, that cases and' prepositions may be exchanged for one another, 
ad libitum scripioris. Nothing is farther firom the truth. The simple 
fiict seems to be, (1) That in some respects all the cases meet on conmion 
ground as to the expression of relation, (e.^ g. Gen., Dat., Ace.,, in regard 
to), so that which case is employed, is in some instances a matter of in- 
dif[erence. (2) Several oij* the prepositions express, primarily and literal- 
ly, ideas that approximate very near to each other ; and in some of their 
derivate meanings they come occasionally together, so that no perceptible 
difference in sense can bf3 made out ; e. g. ex and otto, eh and nqog, etc 
But, (3) Even in such cases, while the sense is substantially the very 
same, (he mode of announcing it is diverse ; and in this consists a real di- 
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Vereity, E. g. nrnx^iv h (ragnl, to suffer in tlhe fleshy i. e. in one's body, 
ftacrx^if tragxlf to suffer hy means of the body ; paitiHiBiv iv vdarij to baptize 
in the water, fiomt^uv vdctrt, to be^ze with water. Here the sense is not 
svh^ntiaUy different, and yet the mode of presenting it is not the same. 
So ijil Xl^ov and inl Xi&(^ (Matt 24 : 2 Mark 13 : 2) can scarcely be se- 
parated by any translation that we can make ; yet htl with the Dative 
seems to mean upon in reference to the state of lying at rest upon ; while 
inl with the Ace would, in strictness, designate that conception of mind 
which has reference to one stone having been put or placed upon another. 
It would be fruitless, however, to attempt the expression of such niceties 
in our common version ; and it may even be doubted, whether they were 
really apprehended by the writers of the N. Testament 

(6) Prepositions are usually repeated before nouns in the same 
case, when these nouns are such that the mind naturally classes 
each separately by itself ; and therefore they are repeated, almost 
of course, when a particle of separation (^, ilia) intervenes. 

E. g. * Beginning ino Monritag, xal ano nartuy j&p ngoqtfiT&rt Luke 
24 : 27. 1 Thess. 1 : 5. Luke 13 : 29, where east and west are 6ne class 
in conjunction, north and south another. Specially where xat,.,9tcd 
stand before two nouns ; as Acts 26 : 29, xa/ iv ollyt^, kuI iv nolX^, Ex- 
amples with ^ or itXlA ; nsgl kavtoVf rj ntgl higov ; Acts 8 : 34 ; otm iw 
jtcQitofAJi, aX£ iv iyiqopvatUf, Rom. 4 : 10. 1 Cor. 14 : 6. 2 Cor. 9 : 7. 
1 Thess. 1 : 5, 8. Eph. 6 : 12. The same in the classics. Yet this usage 
is far from being uniform ; for the second preposition is not unfrequently 
omitted where the objects must have been regarded by the mind as di- 
verse ; e. g. ano ipopov xal nQOodoxiag x&v intqx^f^^^t Luke 21 : 26. 
Acts 15 : 22. 26 : 18, a sUiking instance ; 16 : 2. 17 : 9, 15, al. 

Note 1. When a relative pronoun follows a noun with a preposi- 
tion, and that relative is put in the same case with the noun, the preposi- 
tion is usually omitted before it ; e. g. ano navrtov, iv ovn ^^vr^^^s x. t. il, 
Acta 13 : 38, 39 ; slg to tgyov, o ngoaxitclTjfmi airtovg, Acts 13 : 2. Luke 1 : 
25. — In a few cases the preposition is repeated ; e. g. iv hceivjj t^ wgtf, iv 
jl dntVy John 4 : 53. Acts 7 : 4, al. Both usages are found in the Greek 
clasBics. When the same case follows wmeq in a comparison, as pre- 
cedes it, the preposition is seldom repeated before the liuter case in the 
classics, (Winer, p. 356), but always repeated in the N. Test ; e. g. iithts- 
cs %o Ttvevna to aytov in airtovg, &<msg nal iip {/iol(, Acts 11 : 15. Heb. 
4 : 10. Rom. 5 : 19. Philem. v. 14. 

(7) Prepositions are used, m the later Greek, frequently before 
adTerbs, so as to modify the sense of them, or because the adverbs 
are used in the place of nouns. 

£. g. In the place of nouns ; as ano ngtii', iino nigwty in aff *> mso 
tits, BKwmlah Mfrngoa^sv^ etc. In order to make a compound or modified 
word ; e. g. vnoxaw, vnegavm, i^ana^, inl tgky etc. 

30 
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Note. PrepositioDS, which are not unfirequently used in a separate, 
state, and as mere adverbs, even in the ancient Greek, are seldom employ- 
ed in this way in the N. Test. Only one instance occurs, viz, 2 Cor. 11 : 
23, vjiiQ iyta, 1 am more, 

(8) Prepositions joined with nouns frequently constitute an 
equivalent for an adverbial expression. 

E. g. di VTtofuriigy paiienUy ; dl afpQOJvntg^ imprudenUy ; ug ti^neanB- 
Ug, per/ecUy; i^ idUov, uryvufUy ; i* iiAwf radkaUy ; h ithf^^dq, truly ; 
iv Tttjfai, quickly ; iii aXrt&dag, truly ; na^ olov^ entirely ; not i^owlmfy 
powerJUUy ; xata to o^oy, righffidly ; ngig fp&oyw^ enviously ; n^ o^ 
yriv, unvihfuUy, etc. 

(9) Prepositions are often joined to verbs in composition. 
Of course they may then be considered as adverbs ; unless, indeed, 
they retain their own proper regimen of the case which follows the 
verb, and so may be considered as still having a kind of separate 
meaning; 

NoTB 1. In this latter case, there is a three fold construction ; (a) 
The preposition in composition with the verb, is repeated before the 
noun ; inoxatQsln an ifiov. Matt 7 : 23. Heb. 3 : 16. al. saepe. (6) A 
preposition of similar import with the one before the verb, is put before 
the noun ; e. g. avapXiipag ilg ''ov ovgavov. Matt. 14 : 19. Mark 15 : 46, aL 
\c) The noun is put simply in the case which the preposition before the 
verb governs; e. g. inmintUv aiit}, Mark 3 : 10 ; (rvyw&iu avtdig, Luke 
15 : 2, aL saepe. 

Note 2. These various usages are not to be regarded as being in all 
cases entirely equivalent Nicer shades of meaning are often marked by 
them ; e. g. verbs with ava in composition take Big after them when t^ 
is meant ; ngog, when to or towards is meant ; inl when on is meant, etc. 
The designation of these and the like shades, belongs to the lexicon. 

(10) Prepositions in composition always modify the meaning 
of a verb in some way or other ; although we may not, in all cases, 
be able to express this modification in a translation. 

(a) They change the signification of the verb essentiaUy; e. g. sxwpto 
have, Mzuv to endure ; alniy to ask ; inan%lv to deprecate ; xaXwrutv to 
exmecal ; anwakvynuf to disclose, et al. muha. (h) They modify the 
meaning of the simple verb, so that it specifies some relation or mode 
which the, original verb does not designate ; e. g. (1) Of <tffie ; as syp» 
he knew, TtgoiyvM he foreknew. (2) Of spcme ; as paiysi he goes, avapal-' 
ru he goes up ; fiuXXsi he casts, nunapilXu he easts down. (3) They express 
particular relation to subject or object ; as ysk^v to laugh, ntnayekqp to 
laugh atf xqiwup to decide, HotoHgivMf to decide against, (object) ; &vfi£ei to 
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tkink^ h^fiita to revolve in one^s mind, voiiv to perceive, ivvotiv to perceive 
within one*8 self, i, e. to think of, reflect upon, (subject). (4) They add 
intensity, vivacity, efficiency, permanency to verbs ; e. g, q)iXim to love, xa- 
zafpt^Uto to hold very dear ; tnepaiw to sigh, awaateval^ai to sigh deeply ; 
tfjQHV to keep, di^otriiQHy to keep continuedly or permanently ; a(aj^uv to save, 
diaddiiuv to exercise continued protection ; '^rrjaxii^y to die, ano^vriaxBiv to 
die off, utterly to perish ; msivstv to kill, omomBlifsiv to kill off; (pvysiy tofiy, 
ixifvyei^v to run away, etc. In all cases there is some modification of the 
verb, made by the addition of one or more prepositions. The meaning, 
it is true, often remains svhstantiaUy the same ; but not the same as to all 
its relations or modificaiions. In a word, prepositions express circumstan- 
ces of time, space, relation, manner, intensity, energy, etc., which are not 
expressed by the simple verb. Most of our Greek lexicons need a tho- 
rough reformation in respect to this nice and delicate, but important point. 
See the admirable Essay of Tittmann, on the Force of Greek Prepositions 
in compound Verbs, as translated in the Bib. Repos. No. IX. p. 45. Vol. 
III. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 



<^ 150. Nature and various tises, 

(1) Conjutictions serve to express the connectioD of the thoughts 
of the mind, in ail their various modifications. 

Note 1. The definitiou of a conjunction is a matter of much more 
difficulty than the unpracticed grammarian would be apt to suspect. Her- 
mann says (de Emendat Gramm. Graec. p. 164 seq.), that ^ conjunctions 
serve to designate the modes of thought ;" a definition which seems to 
need defining. " These modes of thought,*' he proceeds to say, " are three, 
viz., verity, possibility, necessity." But as adverbs are employed to de- 
signate all these, in some respect or other, he endeavours to point out the 
difference between a conjunction and an adverb. According to him, 'a 
cor^unclion expresses the state of the persovCs mind, who affirms, or doubts, 
or declares a thing to be necessary ; while an adverb only qualifies the af- 
firmation, negation, doubtful or positive declaration itself, etc. ;' a distinc- 
tion tenuous enough, inasmuch as we can usually know a person's mind 
only by the nature of the declarations which he makes. More to the pur- 
pose is what he says on p. 171, viz., that ' propw adverbs will make a 
cofnpUte sense when taken alone ; e. g. xakws, tv, etc., while co^junctiooff 
must have some complement.' But even this does not suffice ; for who 
will not acknowledge, that adverbs resemble culjectives, more than they do 
any other part of speech ? And do not ac^ectives need a complement? 

Note 2. Let the student note well, that di^unction as well as conjunfi- 
lion, i. e. conjunction or its opposite, comes within the scope- of the parti- 
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cleg oiled c m ^u neHmu . Better bad it beeD, if the nane «oi)^iciicfHKr aad 
ditfjtmeihfs bad been giveD to tbe two species of particles now ranged an* 
der tbe saine general bead. 

Note 3. It is not tbe simple adding of one word or phrase to anotber, 
or the mere separation of one iW>m amHber, wfaicb limits tbe boondaries 
of conjunctives and dtsjanctfres, L e. of conjunctions. All tbe Tarious 
kinds of connection in tbe way of ratiocination, deduction, dependent sen- 
tenceSy etc., are designated by conjunctions. 

(2) Conjunctions connect simple thoughts or declarations which 
are in tbe like predicament, and are ccnmected together by tbe 
mind. 

E. g. Chd is t9t«e, and loves goodntss ; whore two different assertions 
are in tbe like predicament ; i. e. both are simple declarations of opinion. 
Tbe reason why such declarations are connected, may lie in die mind of 
tbe writer only, or it may appear in tbe context. 

(3) Conjunctions sometimes connect antithetic sentences. 

In this case we render xal (for example) hut ; ha ijlXiiifaiieif vfiit, xa* 
ov» Agx'i^aad^i, tre have piped to you, but ye have not danced^ Matt 11 : 17. 
7:26. 10:39. 12 : 35, al. saepe. Examples like these may be found in 
ancient Greek writers ; but the frpqnency of this antithetic usage in the 
N. Test., appears to be derived from the common use of i in Hebrew in 
aueh a sense. Hence Matthew and Peter employ it oftener than Luke, 
Paul, etc., in this manner; for the latter had more of a Greek education. 
Kal, simply considered, does not mean but ; but the connection in which 
it stands in some cases, authorizes us to express the sense of a whole sen- 
tence by rendering it in this way. ' 

Note 1. Kal has oflen the sense ofalso, even, and even, i. e. it is ex- 
plicative, intensive, etc. See Passow's Lex. xal, where the reader will 
find a striking exhibition of the powers of this particle. 

(4) Coordinate phrases or sentences may be jomed or disjoined 
with more than one particle, i 

E. g. xaL . . Kal may be put before the first and the second phrase ; 
and so IS . . . nal, xa . . . ts. Tbe same is true of the disjunctives ^. . . ^, 
ovti . . . ovr«, etc. 

Note 1. To the present hour grammarians and lexicographers are 
not agreed respecting the comparative limits and use of re and xal^ see 
Herm. ad Vig. p. 885. Bemhardy, Synt. p. 482 seq. Nor can this defer- 
ence be definitely made out in all cases, by any distinctions however nice. 
In general, xal stands between sentences or words in the same predica- 
ment, while te connects something adjectitious to the main idea. Yet 
this distinction is not always apparent ; see Winer, Gramm. p. 369 seq. 
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(5) The connection of phrases or sentences with one another is 
very various, and each has its appropriate conjunctions. 

(a) AtUUhetic apnUnces ; between which stand di, <xUa. Ji (hut) is dis- 
junctive or antithetic as to sense, but at the Kitne time it marks the con- 
nection or consecution of sentences, and so holds a double office. ^AXXa 
is more forcibly antithetic than dij and has merely an antithetic or dis- 
junctive power, (not a connective one). Hence aXXa is more generally 
prefixed to a sentence which breaks off the course of thought, or to a ques- 
tion, or an urgent hortatory sentiment, and often to an apodosis ; while Si 
is often employed merely as a connective, in the same way and with the 
same sense as xaL 

(b) Concessive sentences, where th^ conjunction fUnoi, or ofuag is em- 
ployed. Mivtoi, yet, however^ although, sHUf then, etc., of course concedes 
what had been said, while it prefaces something in the way of explanation 
or answer. "Ofiag, although, notwithstanding, still, nevertheless, is a particle 
plainly of the same nature. "Oficag fdnoi, (John 12 : 42) gives strong inten- 
sity to, the meaning of o/io);. 

(c) Conclusive sentences, i. e. sentences which exhibit the formula of 
conclusion ; where ow, ago, tolvw, dio, toiyaQow, etc., are employed. Of 
these ow often means simply then, etc., as a mere continuative, interchan- 
ged with xal and di employed in the like sense, both in the N. Test and in 
the classics. "Aqoi (in a conclusive sense, then, therefore) is of the like mean- 
ing with ovv, but is more commonly employed when a conclusion is drawn 
from what another person has been saying. ^Aqoi ow makes the meaning 
intense. Tolvw, then, thence, according to that, therefore ; and toiyoQow^ 
a mere intensive form of loiyaQ, which difters not in sense from tolrvp; 
are seldom used in the N. Testament. 

(d) Causal sentences ; in which oti, dioxi, yag, sometimes as, xa&tig 
xad'oti, are employed. Of these ya^ is by ftir the most multiplex and dif- 
ficult in its uses ; which have, at last, become the subject of special notice 
in the lexicons. 

(e) Conditional sentences take ei, ^eg, Hv, etc. ; see § 129. 3. c 

if) Objective sentences, take on, wg (that), ^a, inmg, etc. 

Remark. The almost boundless exchanges of conjunctions for each 
other, e. g. aXXa for yag, u (iri, etc. etc., which is frequently assumed in 
many of the commentators and most of the lexicons, is to be carefully 
avoided. The true solution in most cases of difficulty, is, that the same 
thought for substance may be announced in a variety of ways, or with va- 
rious shades of relation, conditionality, etc Winer has done much in his 
Grammar (pp. 376 seq.) towards correcting this abuse ; but the detail of 
such examples properly belongs to the lexicon. 
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^ 151. Natwrt and variomi uses. 

(1) The Greek has two classes of negative particles^ oo, ot/re, 
ov%h$, etc., and §i% f^m^, §*V^^h etc. ; the ibnner used in pootive 
and cErect declarations ; the latter m negations that are simply men- 
tal or ideal; th^ former maybe called (^ectiveyibehuersmbfeciive. 

One might almost call fni the e(m£tumal n^ative, because it stands so 
fl^uendy in cooditjooal seoteDces ; e. g. Jobo 3: 18, 'He wbo befieveth 
OD him av nqhmu, o Si ui^ nuntUn ijdti x^t^oi^' wbere oi xghsTtu is ab- 
solute, but 6 di fiii numvmr is a stippoted state or condition, wfaicb ^^lies 
to any individual whatever who may be an unbeliever, white o ov nunetmw 
would mean some particular individual uobeliever. In general, supposed 
or conditional cases with a negative take fuf ; positive ones that are &cts, 
take ov. 

Note 1. Mtj is most frequendy employed, (a) Before the In£ which 
depends on a verb ; e. g. Matt 2 : 12. 5 ; 34. 22 : ^. Acts 4 : 18, aL saepe. 
(6) Before Participles used in a generic sense, aa o firi Sv, whoever ia not. 
Matt 12 : 30. 13 : 19. John 15 : 2. 12 : 48 ; or when they have a condi- 
tional sense, as noil fAti tvqUnuop, and in case he finds U not^ Luke 11 : 24. 
Rom. 8 : 4. Matt 22 : 24. 1 Cor. 10 : 33. John 7 : 15. But sometimes ft^ 
is used in absolute negations, as being occasionally stronger than oi, 2 Cor. 
5 : 21, where the emphasis lies in this turn of thought : ' Who cannot even 
be supposed to have sinned.' 3 John v. 10. Yet see Acts 9 : 9, where fffi 
is used in the same manner as ov. 

(e) Afler og Sff oatigSv, oaog Sp, etc., /u^ is used, because these 
wordi^ from their nature, make a conditional sentence ; e. g. ririg av foi 
iuaviTji, Acts 8: 23. Luke 9: 5. 8: 18. Rev. 13: 15. 

{d) Of course after tl, iav, Xvoj iniaq, etc., /u^ is usually employed ; as 
John 15 : 24, %l xa %qya im\ inohyra. Matt 5 : 20. 12: 19, al. Where av 
follows ct, it should sometimes be joined in one idea with the word that 
follows ; e. g. u ov Mpotai, tf His impossihU^ Matt 26 : 42. Luke 14 : 
96. 16 : 31, al. Yet there are numerous cases where si is followed by 
ov; e. g. 1 Cor. 11:6. John 10: 37. 1 Cor. 15 : 13. 9 : 2, al. In fiict, 
<A after si is not unfrequently employed, where direct and positive nega- 
tion is to be expressed, not only in the N. Test, but in the Greek classics, 
especally in the later ones. Yet in all these cases ov appears to qualify 
only a subordinaie part of the sentence, and not the whole of it ; which 
would be qualified or rendered conditional by ftfj. 

Note 2. Even where the verb in the Imper. is not expressed, but 
merely implied, fi^ is of course employed ; as fnii opaynaat&g, not [i. e. do 
not feed the flock] from mere eon^aint, . . . fuidi maxgaxeQd&g^ nor for the sake 
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of despicable gain, 1 Pet. 5 : 2. John 13 : 9. Col 3 : 2. James 1 : 22. 
Eph. 5 : 15, al. 

(2) Repeated negation m members of a sentence following 
each other, is made by ovdi . . . ovdi, ovu . . . otJw, or by fitidi . . . fJifidi\ 
(Atite . . . fAfjTi / but the respective limits of these various expres- 
sions, seem, as yet, hardly to be settled. 

Note 1. Thus much, however, seems to be made out viz., that oydi and 
fjMfidi are disposed of in such a way as accords with the nature of the par- 
ticle ^6 contained in them ; while ovra and (I'^rs conform to the use of the 
particle t«. Consequently the latter (ovtc, /uiJtc) are disposed of in coup- 
lets, etc., (like is ... ts), so that the use of them in any one case implies a 
second case of the same word. On the other hand ovds and /i^^e should 
follow the simple ov, firi, E. g. (jltj , . ,. ff^de , . . fi^^e, Matt. 10 : 9, 10 ; ov 
. . . ovdi. Matt. 6 : 26, al. saepe. Let it be noted, that ovds, firidi neceS' 
aarily imply a preceding ou, juij, in which they have their support, and that 
the reading is to be suspected where this is not the case ; excepting how- 
ever the cases, in which ovbi or iiri^i may be united in sense to a preced- 
ing member of a sentence which is of a negative nature* 

Note 2. Ovtb .... cme must follow each other, and so p/xe . . . /ui^tc; but 
not ovxe . . . /iifre, nor vice verad ; i. e. to use these formulas, there must 
be a repetition of the same word. Where this is not the case, the text is 
to be suspected. In a few cases ovtb follows ov in a preceding member, 
when this ov has the sense of ovrs ; as Rev. 9 : 21. John 1 : 25. So oc- 
casionally in the classics, Winer, p. 410. 

Note. 3. Ov9i is occasionally followed by ovje, Gkil. 1 : 12 ; and fi^- 
Se by fjinn, Acts 23 : 8. Whether these readings are correct, seems yet 
to be questionable. 

Note 4. In some few cases, moreover, after ovre, /ii}t«, (which nat- 
urally demand repetition, see Note 2), instead of a repetition occurs a 
member of a sentence with a simple copula {xai), as ovtb artXrifut bxu^^ 
nal TO ifqictq iatl fia^, thou hast no bucket, and the weU is deep, John 4 : 
11. 3 John V. 10. The same usage is found in the classics. 

(3) A second negative and successive ones are sometimes omit- 
ted, and their place supplied by xa/, where it is plain that they 
must be implied. 

E. g., fi^ xojtmxvxcia^s Moi yttvdtfr&e, i. e. (itfli yfsvdta'&s. See in 2 Cor. 
12 : 21. Matt 13 : 15. Mark 4 : 12. Acts 28 : 27. Such is likewise the 
case in the classics., 

(4) The negatives ov, (Ati^ are often coupled together in sense, 
(usually in position^ as ov fiij AaAi^aei^, but sometimes separated by 
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one or more words, ov... fuj), in which case thenegadon is render- 
ed more iDtense. 

NoTS 1. Oi oAtn takes other words into oompoMtioii with it, as ov- 
dt^ (Adif etc ; but the sense of ov itself is not changed by such a union. 

(6) Mii ov has a di^rent sense fixHn ov fi^^ inasmuch as it either 
softaos the negation, or else entirely removes Its force. 

E. g. didouca itri ov &drn, I fear that J may not dit; ilXa fcij ovx ^ dt^ 
daxtor ^ aqtt^j hut virtue mtttf be a thing not to he taught. But where a 
Terb with a negative, or a negative idea, precedes firi ov, it then takes away 
all force of negation ; e. g. ov dwaiat p] ov xaglised'aiy lit. he cannot not 
give SB he cannot but give, or he must give. Here, and in all the like ca- 
ses, the first negative takes away the force of the second, and thus makes 
the proposition in sense qffirmaHioe ; as ovir ttni (tit o\m io&UiPj one muit 
eat So Acts 4 : 20, ov Ihpifu&a . . . /i^ XaWiaf^ we must speak. 1 Cor. 
12:15. 

(6) Two negatives of the same kind sometimes make the decla- 
ration affirmative ; and sometimes strengthen the negation. 

Eg. iyit ntgl aov ov Xiym, nsgl iftov de oS, / do not speak of fftee and 
not ^myseif, L e. I speak both in respect to you and myself. So xal fnj 
S'toifg tifmrttg . . . nottUr&t fjuridaiimg, tit. do not ad as not honouring ^ 
godsy i. e. act like those who honour the gods. 

NoTS 1. Such cases depend, of course, on the tuni and object of the 
sentence ; and, in accordance with this remark, oftentimes a repeated neg- 
ative of the same kind makes the affirmation stronger ; e. g. x^^ ^f^ 
cv dvraa&s ovdh, ioHhovJt me ye can do nothing at aU, John 15 : 5. 2 Cor. 
11 : 8. 1 Cor. 8 : 2. Mark 1 : 44. Luke 4 : 2, al. So in the classics ; Mat}h. 
p. 1229. 

^ 152. Modes after particles of negation. 

I. la absolute leiteiicea. 

(1) Mii with the Optative when it expresses the sense oimsh' 
f ng*, as fifj,ytifono ! 

(2) With die Imper. Present ; also with the Aor. ot Present 

Subjunctive. 

E. g. pii d'&ravglittB vfuv pSi xglpttB, etc. So /uty xoZvoi;^ /u^ pofdof^nr 
fMJf iysm&fiSPy etc 

NoTB 1. Where the Indie. Fut is used in the like sense with the 
Subj. Aor., ov is employed ; e. g, oi q>opevaei>g' ov fio^x^wn^q^ etc. 
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II. Oopendeat lentencet. 

(3) -Wit, ^w, 4P^ iin$ et0., aire put brfore the Sufcj. wben it 
comes after the Pres., or Imperative. 

E. g. vTrnirw^fif^^ . . . ^tifji(aq . . . ysvmfMUi 1 Cor. 9 : 27. Malt. 15: 32. 2 
Cor. 12 : 6. ^Tir^* evvom . . , uimoTi as nagddto. Matt. 5 : 25. 7 : 6. Luke 
12:5a 

(4) Before the Optative when it follows the Praeter. 

E. g. BovXfi fyhno ...firi tig ., . di4xq>vyoi. 

Note 1. But sometimes fi^ stands before the Indie, where the de- 
cided persuasion of the writer or speaker is, that a thing is, has been, or 
will be ; especially after such verbs as o^aw, <nt07ti(a, fiUnoa, q>oPovfAai ; 
as mtqnu, fAfj li qmg . . . OMotog iarlv, Luke 11 : 35 ; pUnstty ^tri xig Borat, 
Col. 2 : 8. Heb. 3 : 12. Gai. 4 : 11. And thus in the classics. But where 
Uie thing is such, that the speaker is uncei^in in his own mind, he em- 
ploys the Sub}, f e. g. imtncoTiovnsgy fti^ tig (i^a . . . ivox^rj, Heb. 12 :'15. 
Matt. 24 : 4. 2 Cor. 11: 3. 12 : 20. Luke 21 : 8. Acts 13 : 40, al. Even 
after the Praeterite, is the Subj. with fjuj used in such cases ; as wlafiti&ilg 
. • . /i^ dia<na(r&^ ; and so in the classics. 

(5) The intensive negation oiJ^i; is usually connected with the 
Aor. Subj., or*^with the Ind. Future. 

E. g. Matt 5 : 18, ot; ^ naqUk&n ; and so in 10 : ^. 18 : 3, al. saepe. 
Indeed^the Subj., in such cases, is the prevailing usage of the N, Testa- 
ment. But the Flit Indio. is also employed ; as ov ^ a7c«^yi)<ro^«M, 
Mark 14 : 31. Matt 16 : 22. John 8 : 12. 13 : 38. Luke 22 : 34, al. 

Note 1. Ov ^ stands in both independent and dependent senten- 
ces; e. g. in Matt ^26 : 29. John 11 : 56. Rev. 15 : 4, al. 



INTERROGATIVES. 
^ 153. Nature and Uses of interrogative particles. 

(1) Ldterrogation is often to be made in Greek, as in other lan- 
guages, merely by the tone of voice employed ui reading a sen- 
tence, when it has no particular mterrbgative word employed as a 
sign of it. 

E. g. tvdugUx^gvii; Son qfMreus, dost thou Bleep f ^E&Heig UifiUf 
vfiUihougo ? Luke 20 : 4. Gal. 9: 10. Rom. 2 : 4, al. saepe. 

31 
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(2) There is a great variety of particles and pronouns appro- 
priately of an interrogative nature, which are dther used emphati- 
cally, or are necessary to showthe jtmil of question that is asked. 

£. g. tig^ ri, niig, nov, ^, njij nolog, nodrp^ aqa, norsgcg, u, etc 

Note 1. jE» is appropriate to indireci questions, which are merely re- 
lated ; but in the M Test, it is sometimes employed in direct ones ; e. g. eI 
oUyok oi oui6(isrot; are there few (hat be savedf hake 13: 35. 23: 49. 
Acts 1:6; and often thus in the SeptuaginL 

Note 3. In several cases, tj [or) is used to connect a second question 
with a preceding one that is expressed or implied, and seems to have a 
kind of interrogative force ; e. g. Matt. 30 : 15. Luke 14 : 31. 15 : 8. Rom. 
7:1. 11:3, al. 

Note 3. ^Aqa is sometimes employed in asking questions ; and to 
these a negative answer is naturally expected ; as Luke 18 : 8. 

(3) In questions that comprise a negative particle, ov is usually 
employed where an affirmative answer b expected. 

E. g. oh 7$ <r^ orofion nQotgytftivoafur / have toe not prophesied in ihy 
namef Matt 7: 33. James 3: 6. Matt. 13 : 37. Luke 13:6,al. In a 
few cases, ov stands In questions where a negative answer might be ex- 
pected ; e. g. Acts 13 : 10. Luke 17 : 18. But these instances are rare» 
and exceptions to the usual custom. 

(4) In questions that comprise a negative particle, (ni is usually 
employed where the answer is expected to be in the negative. 

E. g. fAfi Xl&oy imdfoost avT$ ; Matt. 7 : 9. Rom. 11:1. Mark 4 : 31. 
Acts 10 : 47, aL Both ov and firi have their appropriate force, in the 
same sentence, in .Luke 6 : 39, ' Can the blind (/ti^Ti) lead the blind ? Ans., 
Ab. 'Will not (ovxl) both fall mto the ditch ?* Ans., Yes. 

(5) Where fiv ov occurs in questions, fni only b interrogative } 
the ov qualifies the verb. Where oi; (nj occurs, the negation in 
the question b merely strengthened. 

E. g. /uif ovx liitovoar ; is it that they have not heard ? Rom. 10 : 18. 
1 Cor. 9:4. 11 : 33. On the contrary ; di^ fi^ if^ oAxo ; shall J not druA 
Uf John 18 : 11. Luke 18 : 7, al. 
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ELLIPSIS. 
<^ 154. Nature and kinds ofEUipsit. 

(1) EUipsb consists m the omission of a word, which, although 
It is not spoken, is necessarily implied in order to make out the 

. sense. 

Note 1. Ellipsis may respect the subject, the predicate, or the coptda 
of a sentence, according to the usual mode of treating this matter. But 
as the predicate is in its own nature generally an undefined thing, we can 
hardly suppose, (the case of Aposiopesis excepted), that a speaker or wri- r^m^^ ^L,^-^^ ti^.^^ 
ter would leave this to be supplied. Properly, then, ellipsis respects the J^*^ ^ ^-'^^ 
subject or the copula of a sentence. Z^^^f * /^ * 

Note 2. Recent grammarians do not reckon as ellipsis, those cases 
in which the word to be supplied is already mentioned or suggested in 
the preceding context; e.g. d'w S'X^pofiB&a, vniQ jtig vfioip (rom^lagfjU^^.^f^jr^Xj' 
where &Xtp6fi9&a is mentally repeated before the last clause, 2 Cor. 1 : 6. *f « '^^ ■ ^'<? *. 
lJohn2:19. Mark 14:29. 2 Tim. 1: 5. 1 Cor. 11: 1. Rom. 9: 32, al. 
saepe. " For shades of difference in the mode of supplying the ellipsis, see 

1 Cor. 7 : 19. Eph. 4 : 29. Mark 15 : 8. 2 Cor. 3 : 13. John 1 : 8. Heb. 
10: 6, 8. Rom. 5: 3, 11. 8: 23. 9: 10. 

(2) The copula iif*l (and also yl/yo/iai) is more usually omit- 
ted. It is rarely inserted in simple propositions, except for the sake 
of emphasis. 

E, g. (MtJtaQiog avfiQ, og n. t. X, James 1 : 12 ; t/ <roi ovo/Mt / Mark 6 : -^^ ^o • ^^- ^*^ 
9. Heb. 5 : 13. Luke 4 : 36, al. saepe. So in the plural (eJcr/), Heb. 5 : 12 ; ''* ' '''^ ^ ^ ' 

2 pers. sing, (si), Rev. 15 : 4 ; Imper. (ecrro)), Rom. 12 : 9, al. 

Note 1. When other verbs besides those which assert existence, are 'S^f^/L.^^-^"* 
to be supplied, the context, in nearly every case, will lead the reader at f-^'f^^^.c^. /^^r 
once to the supply of the proper verb ; e. g. Rom. 5: 18, where ^vi\k^z ^ ^"^ ''^^- 
from V. 12 is to be supplied, of which the ug gives notice ; comp. e^ t^w- 
xaig in v. 12. Phil. 2 : 3, p,rfltv xata x. t. il, where noiovrug is spontaneous- 
ly supplied. Gral. 5 : 13, fioyoy pii x. t. %, wh^re xaxixytte is implied ; and 
of course the subject (as well as the copula) is left out here. But this is 
sfK>ntaneously supplied by the mind, in referring back to the preceding 
htXri&fits, So Matt. 26:5, fAfj iy tj hgr^, sc. fiti [tovto ysyitr&cii] ; Mark 
14 : 2, id. Tovto di, viz. joiko ds [Xiytai] ; comp. Qal. 3 : 17. 1 Thess. 
4 : 15, where the verb is supplied ; or the verb (ptifil may be supplied ; as 
in. 1 Cor. 7: 29. 15: 50. In Matt. 5 : 38, oqt^aXfAor aytl oq>d'aXfiov, 
X. T. X, one must look for the verb [ddaeig] in the original connection, Ex. 
21 : 24. 

(3) The subject of a sentence is omitted, only where from the 
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ostDieof tlieeaie k ii niurtii'iiMiilj wgecied, or aqr fce 
gatbovd from the context* 

•eribe] f«n(. So ia fba K, Tte. ; ^^lynf^ ^Mfivf^X^^no, «ie^ m i 
O. Teat, qootatiom ; when the meana^ u, Tkt Ltrdrntek^or Tkt > 
tmn mUk» 

f9# when the fabfeet it eanly ioppfied frooi dK c«Blast ; 
Mri T«r ftm&iffmff Aert e&me iogeAer [rwif eertun] 1/ tte iii cy lc y . So j 
o^ffM'^f 4 inifu^&f, ^ i&i^ where i^iif« « leadfl j soppBed ; ag tSMmm 
[««r), L«ke3:5. 80 ^ ««^ Lrrfe], < ^ Iffl. Wfir [^-f]. Mett- 
le: 42 $ t» /itmr [vdite], Junes 3: 11 ; v$ l/ a ^j i -^ imammi -{^JHSffl ; 
Ir 2nw(2g [l^mlaq], Xofan 90 : 22. John 5 : 2, itfo^Sbnuai [irvl^], etc eie. 

NoTS t« Sometimes the case abeolote is used in an impenonai my, 
when wf^omnmf or ririir may be onderalood ; e.g. Luke 8j 20^ jon^Tdf 
«vfif, Ityortmr, U was tM him^ [some] sayings oTi x. t.2. ^-i<2J*->^ ^^*<^i 

;/ 

(4) Ahbougb the predicate cumot be wholly omitted by ellqH 
m, jet parts ofit may be, viben those parts are obTmriy suggest^ 
ed by the context. 

B. g, da(ffl<mm noXlag, he $hM 9vfftr fnan^ \?Af}fuq stripes], Luke 
12 : 47. 2 Cor. ] 1 : 24. But all saeb cases we m^ call hnmCiqiumx, 
rather than ellipsis. \ 

Note 1. Before ^tri or ftfjittagf ii^ed in the way of breviloqaencOy ogatB 
or didoma {I fear) may be supplied by the mhid ; often so in th6 ctanics. 
E, g. * If God spared sot the natural branches, fi^Ttwg ovdi a^ ifriana^ 
[I fetr] he will not spare thee,^ Rom. 11 : 21. 

Rbmark. The unbounded license of the older gitenmBtianSy in tx* 
tending ellipsis to all parts of the Greek Test, stich as is developed in 
Bos'a book on ellipsis, andi other works of the like kind,* is now, by gen- 
eral agreement among grammarians, quite abjured. Adjectives and par- 
ticiples which stand in the place of nouns, are now regarded as nouns, 
without the feeling that any ellipsis exists. Such modes of expression 
are considered merely as brevUoquence, So the neuters of adjectives and 
participles are taken as nouns, when they are employed as such. So In re- 
spect to the use of the ctieea / they are now regarded as expressing rela- 
tions of themselves, and not needing prepositions to govern them ; for 
these only render their meaning more explicit. So in respect to cases 
governed by verbs ; the oTd theory wto, e. g. that elvcd iwog requii^ to 
be considered by the mind, as being equivalent to shai vlog ti^vog ; but 
now the Oen. itself is regarded as indicating the same relation as viog in 
such a cake would exi)re88. So too in */wa^<jp tov'HU or Maad^ Matta&lov 



* Of thii book and of Weiike on Pleonasms, Hermann says : Singular! pro- 
f»oto oasd aooidit, ut L. fiosii liber de Ellipsi maxlmapi partem lit jy^eono^mv^ ; 
Wtilkii it MdfiSfmo, ettipais. 
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(Luke 3 : 96), vlog need not be regarded as necessary, because the Gen. 
of itself indicates origin. In ^ multitude of the like cases, we may con- 
sider the modes of expression simply as being brevUoquerU, not as ellipti- 
cal. All languages employ a multitude of breviloquent expressions; 
which, in general, are, by reason of usage or by the aid of context, as in- 
telligible as the more ample expressions. 

Specially were the older grammarians prone, almost every where, to 
introduce prepositions before the Gen. and D^at. cases which fbllow verbs ; 
e. g. iivtl after verbs of buying and selling ; in6 after those of fbeling, v^ 
straining, etc. ; dui before the Gen. of time ; ug before the Inf. of object or 
design; in after verbs of abounding ; iv before the Dat. of time, place, in- 
strument, etc.; naqa after verbs of hearing; tvma after verbs of displea- 
sure, anger, or before the Inf. with tov; inl after verbs of ruling, etc.,»a- 
ra before the Ace. of manner, in respect to, etc. ; nsgl after verbs of re- 
membering, forgetting, etc. ; in all which cases the most enlightened 
graYnmarians of the present day speak too longer ofeUipsit. 

So also in respect to CoT^unctiona ; before J? (rather than) they suppli- ^(^^ ^^- z^- 
ed (iSllinf ; and so IVo before the Subjunctive, in cases like tl S^iXm no^ f-^^t. so.- ^z. 
^m vfjuf/ which are more easily solved by simple interpunction, e. g. 
tl, '^iXeii, noi/^aa vfiv; what [according to your unah) ahaU Jdo/bryouf 
etc. etc. 

One need not deny, that \n many cases the sense would, in some re- 
spects, be more explicit, had the writer supplied such words as those that 
have been mentioned. But if breviioquence is to be excluded from lan- 
guage, the great and effectual means of vivacity and energy of style would 
be taken away. 



APOSIOPESIS. 
^ 155« NMtre md Vu ofU. 

(1) Aposiopesis (dnoamntjiig) consists in the suppression of 
a part of a senteDce, on account of the feelings of the writer, or for 
the sake of brevity, energy, etc. 

E. g. in Luke 1^ : 42. 13 : 9. Acts 23 : 9. So after si di (ai^, bI di (jif^ye^ 
a part of a sentence, or even a whole one, is often omitted ; e. g. 6 : 1. 9 : 
17. Mark 2 : 21, 22. Luke 10 :6. 13 : 9. Rev. 2 : 5, al. 
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BREVILOQUENCE. 

^ 156. Nature and Us0. 

(1) In a multitude of cases, the repetition of a word or wonb 
obviously suggested by the context is omitted. Formerly this was 
put to the account of eUipiis ; it is now reckoned as breviloquence^ 

Note 1. The exact metes and bounds of ellipsis and breviloquence 
can hardly be defined. They run into each other in a certain class of cases. 
In general, however, the omission of wo«^8, where the supply of them is 
most plain and obvious, and there can be no room for mistake by an in- 
telligent reader, is called brevUoquenee, 

£. g. ol ah Tf)y ^iiar pounaitiSy aXXa ^ (Ka ci^i. e, ^ ^Ifa [pounaiiu\ 
<n, Rom. 11 : 18 ; xal tig ion . . . . fya nunswrto tig cAtop ; John 9 : 96. 15: 
25. 13 : 18. Mark 14 : 49. Phil. 3: 13, 14, iyit ifionrtor oi Xoyiiofiai, & di 
IT. T. il, i. e. fy di [layiiofiou] ; Luke 23: 5. 

Note 2. Under the head of bnvUoquence or hrachylogy {pgaxvXoyia) 
may be classed the so-called constmcHo praegnans ; e. g. cfaau sig r^y /9oe~. 
aiXBiotr, he ynU save [and bring me] into his kingdom^ 2 Tim. 4 : 18. Acts 
23:11,24. 1 Pet 3:20. 2 Tim. 2 : 26. Luke 4 : 38. Gal. 5 : 4. 2 Cot. 
10:5. Mark7:4. Jd^ji.-z/. ^kc:y. o^*^ rf».v«. o^c^^-'^s.. 6^<r-. 



ZEUGMA. 

^ 157. Nature and Use. 

(1) Where a verb is connected with two nouns, and has such a 
sense that it does not fit them both, but we must supply another verb 
in order to make an appropriate sense, this is ceiled, Zeugma. 

£. g. itys(}x'^ di ''0 aiofjM airtov . . . mo« ^ yX&aaai ovrot;, i. e. ^ flMoau 
a^ro1/ {jiXv'^^t Luke 1 : 64 ; yala vfjuxg inoTiaa, ov Pq&fMj I have giv^ 
en you milk to drink, and [have fed you] not with meat, 1 Cor. 3 : 2. 1 'i^m. 
4 : 3. This is frequent in the classics. 



PLEONASM. 

^ 158. Nature and Use. 

(1) Pleonasm means the addition of one or more words in <nr- 
der to designate what is ahready designated by other words. 
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(2) Of this there exists a considerable number of examples in 
^ the N. Testament. JLtjL ;^.^s,,^ -jU^ c^g;^^^ s:j9- f'^') 

g. anouaxQ&dsyf tmo «yinww, ensita fma tovto, naXtr osvtwoy, nakiv 
ix dtmiooylnifodQautav BuutQgq&sv, i%3aU.HV IJca, naluv avcmauTtruv, ^nottw 
otf^mtatyliftVf onUrm axoXoiv&HV, o>$ rofM^a wfAom&rifuv, ia o(Mmfuna ... 
o/u>ta, etc., most of which occur also in the classics. \ So ovx afler a^vov- 
fjurog^ furi after arriliy(o,'*< So too$ «l /uij instead of el fA^f nqh nQtxrwtov (^&b) 
for ngo, etc. "** * 

(3) Different from pleonasm, properly so-named, is particular- Aojr v^s oiia <^ 

ity and^circumstantiality in designation. ojU^'Wu^.a.fe cr. (-w) L^;^T& v"^ ^^, 

E. g. yQatpavtss] diet x^Qog* xaftjyystXB dtu atoiictjqg' ijiagag tovg 
oqy&iXfiovg i&sa<Tato' avol^ag to atifia avtov slnsv ' xal fyivzto (TT*!) ow 
awtciktvtif, etc. A great variety of such expressions occurs in the N. 
Test. ; most of which, however, add more or less of colouring to the pic- 
ture. 0'iCfc«- ti^,"^ ^iSj^^MtcJi^ ')*/^^n.o^*/»c oJ^^JUL H, t^<Ai^. ^v^. 10 ". 5 U-'T^-) t ; 6- 

(4) Repetition of the same words is not jifeoncww, but designed 

for the sake of energy in expression, or to shew deep feeling. c^^W -*^ c^c^^<A^ 

1 Cor. 6 : ll'^iJol. 1 : 28. John 1 : 11. 19:10. Mark 12: 30. yc^.n^t^^LU, tv»^^.5. ;x 

Note I. The like is the effect of synonymes ; e. g. Srdgtg raldaloh 
like the classic avdgsg ^A&rpfaioi^ etc. 

Note 2. A similar effect is produced by repeating a sentiment both 
in the affirmative and negative form ; e. g. mfAoloyfjtre, ital ovx ^^i^croro, 
Johnl:20. 1:3. Eph.5:15. lJohn2:27. Actsl8:9. 

Remark. The verbs agxcfAat, doxiia, S^iXa, ToXfia(o,int>x^iQmfHaXio(juxif 
and fvgiaxto, which even later commentators and recent lexicographers 
sometimes represent as pleonastic^ all give some colottring to the mode of 
representation, and are not to be ranked under pleonasms. 

In like manner the ig with participles has often been considered as 
pUonastic ; which js beyond all question a mistake ; see § 140. 10. 



ASYNDETON. 

^ 159. Nature and Use. 

(1) The Greeks named any phrase or sentence davpditov, where 
the conjunction %al {ze) is omitted, when it would be grammatically 
appropriate. 
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SIS § 159. Sthtax: Asthsbtoit. 

NoTX 1. This figure is aHogeth«' of m rMoneal nature, iud4 not 
grammatical. Aa however it occamons a departure from the common 
method of constructing a sentence, it is proper here to notice it. 

(2) Of oiyndetan several classes may be made ; (o) Craes of 
enumeration, division, and recounting of parts. 

E. g. ih&ia^fiaap, iitfla&fffTap, i^iufma&fjaop, k. t. X, Heb. 11 : d7 ; 
nooa^B tJ ipaytwnt, tJ iro^cndijcret, tJ didatnuxhtfy 1 Tim. 4 : 13 ; and 
so Rom. 2: 19, 90. l:29seq. Mark 16: 17. 1 Cor. 3: 12. 13:4—8. 
1 Thess. 5: 14. James 5 : 6» al. saepe. 

(b) Cases of antithesis, which are made stronger by the omis- 
sion of connectives. 

E. g. anilQnou h itifd^ iydgttM h 96^ * ffn$i^at h iad^tiftUfy fyd- 
^tu ir dvpafui " and^nfti. amfjut tfrvxtx^r, i/dqtJM (r&fta nptvfumatop, 1 
Cor. 15:43,44. James 1:19. Eph.2:8. Mark 2:27. 1 Cor. 3:2. 
7 : 12. John 2: 10. 4 : 22. 2 Tim. 4 : 2. And thus where two distinct 
parallels are expressed; as KtUaaqa inutiMhiamiy inl KaUra^a no^Bvajh 
Acts 25 : 22. 

(c) Cases where a clause merely epexegetical is added. 

E. g. ir tj^ l/ofccy anoXvxQWTiif, ttjv S(ptfnv %&v afia^imf^ Col. 1 : 14. 
«Cor.7:6. 2 Pet 2 : 18. 

(d) Cases where the reason or ground of any thing is sug- 



£• 2. fn^ vi^qayhn^ lovq loyovg itjg ngofjpfjtdag rov fi$fillw tovtcv ' 6 
^aiQoq lyyvg htiv, Rev. 22 : 10. John 19 : 12. 1 Cor. 7 : 15. Rev. 16 : 6. 

RcMARK. In most of these and the like cases, the eotf^'tmeltve paiti- 
cles are inadmissible ; although in cases such as h they are sometimes in- 
serted. For the most part they would greatly weaken the force and vi- 
vacity of the expression. — All these phenomena are found in the < ~ 



PARENTHESIS. 

^ 160. Mature ami Us^, 

(1) Parantheais t^oans a wor4 prpbmse Inserted in ibe naid^t of 
a santianost which is thus isi^iTUjplfd or suspended; after whioh 
the sentence is resumed and completed. ,^ 

/ :/' 4* 5'ivi.' € ./• J*T y Jf^*^ y.y^ */. ^tt^^t^^ ^/ ys» ^.-y. «^Z«4^ J; /-^*. ^/gC. tt.-/- J^- 
/<j^ X^M^r yXV.,^<^^*9^^^ ^*^j '*^*/ ^&Cr*fcf*^6-<W5x.. ^^h^:, /*«»•, ef^My ,^^^^/u;Z^^C 



§ 160. BttrtJkX : Pi&&iith£sis. M9 

NoTK 1. All elaxtsed with rekUii^eB, added Ifbr Uie sake ^ explana- 
tioti, ete^ might come undei^ this definition, taken in an enlarged sense. 
Bert these are not here meant ; although many editora of the N. Test., aild 
critics, have not unfrequently treated them as parentheses. 

ittiret % The same might be oiM eft clatrBes in apposition ; which, 
iM^e^er^ aieenrate philologists do not now reckon among parentheses. 

(2) Real parenthesis is either, {a) Where the worrfs of one m- 
dividual are recited, and those of another are msertied 'm the midst 
of tbem. 

E. g. 'That ye may know that the Son of man hath power on earth 
to forgive ^us, (iotc Xiyei> t^ na^aXvtK^') ^£ysg&Big ^gov x. t. il. Matt 9:6; 
*Pappit (S XiyetM kQfifjvtvofuvoVf diddaxals), nov fiivsig; John 1 : 39. 4; 9. 
9 : 7, Mark 3: 30. 7 : 26. 15 : 42. Matt. 1 : 22, 23. Luke 23 : 51. John 1 : 
14. 6 : 23. 11 : 2. 19 : 23, 31. al. saepe. In respect to tinhe ; Luke 9 : 28. 

(J) Where the sentence is suspended for the introduction of 
matter not directly necessary to its fiill enunciation. 

£. g. Rom. 4:11, dgfo XoyM^vai . . . dixavoavrrjv, interrupts thd course 
of thought ; and so, more or less, in Rom. 7 : 1. 1 Cor. 7 : 11. 2 Cor. 8 : 3. 
11 :21, 23. 12 : 2. Col. 4 : 10. Heb. 10 : 7, al saepe, especially in the writ- 
higfi of Paul. 

Remarks. Of course the limits of parenthesis will oflen be defined 
by the subjective views of the reader, as to meaniug and connection. Hence 
the great variety in regard to the usage of these grammatical signs ; so 
that scarcely any two editors or interpreters agree in all cases. It is often- 
times, however, not very material, in regard to the sense of the author, 
whether parenthesis be inserted or omitted ; for whether the sign of pa- 
renthesis is inserted or omitted, cannot materially vary the sense. Hence 
the subject cannot be of essential consequence ; but still, it is connected 
With^ert|ncu% of representation. 



ANACOLUTHON. 
<§> 161. Nature and frequency. 

(1) By anacoluthon (ivaHol^^ov) is meant, a sentence which,, 
being interrupted by some inserted circumstance, is resumed not with 
a regularly continued construction, but with one differing from that 
with which it was begun. 

32 
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250 § 161. Stittax: Aiiacoi.i7thon. 

Note 1. In writings full of thought and argument, whore the author 
is more intent on his matter than on his manner, anacoluthon most fre- 
quently occurs. Paul exhibits it most frequently of all the N. Test, wri- 
ters, in his epistles, although it occurs elsewhere. 

" E. g. Mark 9 : 20, ttal Idw [o naig] avtop, A^iwg to m^&Jfia iajraQa^sTf 
where the regularly continued construction would be r tv&ifaig vno tov 
nvtvfuno$ itntotgaaano (passive). Acts 23 : 30, fiipfv&Biafig difiot ijnfiovlrjg 
[t^$] sig TOV Svdga fiiUMv tmtr&ah which would regularly be, fuHovofig 

Sometimes the construction begun and intermitted, is entirely dropped, 
and another one commenced de novo ; as John 6 : 22 — ^24, o ox^S • • • 
IdoiP ... [y, 24) Ota ovm sidov, after a long parentheses of two verscis. 
Gal. 2:6, ano di t&r doxovrrmv tlfal t»... ifioi ya^ oi doxovrc^ ovdsp 
ngoaavid'eto, where the first construction required the sentence to be com- 
pleted with a pasntft verb, but the construction is changed and an ctcHvt 
verb is therefore employed. Rom. 2 : 17 — 21, where the sentence is be- 
gun with 6i di ovx. t. l^ and then resumed in v. 21, by o ow dt^aorxooy with- 
out the eL Anacolutha may be found in Rom. 5 : 12, seq. 9:23,24.2 
Pet.2: 4, seq. 1 John 1: l,seq. Acts 10:36, al. ^*X^ ^^. i/-^-.>r 

(2) Anacolutha are firequent, when the construction is contmued 
by means of a participle^ which often appears in a case different 
from that which would naturally be expected. 

£. g. naqanak(a vfiag . . . avtxofivvoi, . . . fmovda^ovtigy Eph. 4 : 1, 2, both 
participles in the Nom. plural, instead of being (as we should naturally ex- 
pect) in the Ace. as agreeing with vfiotg. Col. 3 : 16, ivotxiira iv vfiiv . . . 
didaaxovTBg xal vov&novvTfg, Participles in the Nom. instead of the Dat 
plural. So 2 Cor. 9 : 10, ll^il^ Acts 15 : 22. Col. 2 : 2. And so, not unfre- 
quently, in the classics. By recommencing (as it were) a sentence with the 
Nom. of the Part., the meaning of it is made more emphatic and conspic- 
uous. ^/ <^^*^ cX'^*(«^ /£.'^<?. 

(3) Another species of anacoluthon is when, after the sentence 
is begun with a participle, the construction passes over into ^finite 
verb^ where we should naturally expect the participial construction 
to be continued. 

E. g. Col. 1 : 26, TO fivaxrigiov to otnoxtxQVUfdvov . . . vwl de iq)av£Q(6&iij 
instead of rwl Si (pavigoy&iv, Eph. 1 : 20, iyslgag avtov . . . xo» indd-urof. 
5J John v. 2. Heb. 8 : 10. 

/ 'r9^- ^' (4) Sometimes the Nom. or Ace. at the head of a sentence, has 

, a verb after it which is not congruous with it. 

E. g. Tat)T(x a <d-eo)^6m, iXtivoovtai ^(xigM, iv cSg ovx aq>$^}(rttat ki^og 
ijtl XiS^t^. Here I should construe thus: ^ In regard to these things which 
ye see, etc' See ^so 2 Cor. 12 : 17. Rom. 8 : 3.^ ^cU. ) : ao.'"^ Cuc/tj a ^ : liH 
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§ 162. Syntax : Varied Construction. 251 

(5) A kind of anacoluthon is it, when (i^v is employed witliout 
a corresponding 8i. , , 

Id most cases where this is done, there is an ellipsis or aposiopesis as 
to the apodosis in which di would stand. The lexicons (under /usV, di) 
Will give a considerable number of examples, and the requisite explana- 
tions. There can hardly be a doubt, that fxiv always requures a di either 
expressed or implied ; but a considerable number of cases exist, where no 
di is expressed. Like to this is the case ofydgy which always implies a 
relation to some ' preceding thought, and a sequence after such thought ; 
but ofteutimes the particular thought to which /dg is consequent, is not 
expressed, but only implied. It should be noted, however, in regard to 
(dv, that di only is not always required in the apodosis ; for (in the Greek 
classics) STtsna, noil, tc, aXXd, avxdq, fASVtOh f^V't'^ ^"^f^y (see Passow on di), 
sometimes take the apodotic place of di; and often the apodosis is alto- 
gether omitted, in which case the sentence is a real anacoluthon. Winer, 
§ 64. II. 2. e. 



VARIED CONSTRUCTION (Oratio Variaia.) 
^ 162. Nature, extent, and object. 

(1) By Oratio Variata is meant a departure from a construc- 
tion already exhibited by one member of a sentence, in another and 
corresponding member that might '^take the same construction as the 
first. 

(2) This happens often, even among the best writers ; and. in 
general the object of it is, to attain more perspicuity or emphasis by 
the new construction, than would be effected by retaining the one 
ahready exhibited. 

£. g. Rom. 12: 1, 2, nagaxaXoi vfidg, . . naQa<rtriaab * %al fiij avaxVM^- 
Tl^saS'B , . * (mafiogq>ov(T&8f where the two latter verbs stand in the Imper. 2^- c/6k.>--sc. l 
instead of being put in the Inf. with nagatnijaoti,, as they might have been,^- ^J^*^-. ^^-^ ^ 
and as they regularly would be. But the varied construction, by adopting "^ ,^^'^.'^^^ "^ 
the Imper., throws more emphasis into the sentence. So Mark 12:38, g .7 j.^' ' ^'^ 
tdv S'slovKoy h (TtoXalg Ttsginatsly, xal iffnocafiovg iv Jciig a/ogalg, where 
the saine construction would have required oKmaSsaS-at instead of oumaa- 
fiovg, Phil. 2 : 22, ot^, wg natgl tistpoVf <Tvy igiol idovhwnv slq xo Bvayyilioy, 
where sameness of construction would have demanded ifiol only, instead of 
avv ifAoL So Eph. 5 : 27. Col. 1 : 6. John 5 : 44. Eph. 5 : 33. 1 Cor. 14 : 5. 
2 Cor. 6 : 9. Phil. 1 : 23 seq. Rom. 12 : 14 seq. Such constructions ara 
frequent in the classics. Winer^ p. 450. 



^Ax:^ £ C-i- 
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3SS $ 163. Syntax: PoeirioiraF woftps. 



/'^xC. /4:t/. 



Note 1. In Rev. 14: )4. 7:9, S^w wi Idav take both Noid. an4 Ace 
after tbem, i. eu the Norn, in respect to Idov^ and the Ace. in respect to 

(2) A species of varied construdion is frequent in tbe N. Test., 
which coQsists in a change from the direct to the oblique method 
of style (oratio directa et obliqua), in the same sentence. 

E. g. Luke 5 : 14, 'He coinmauded him (njdtvl elnur (Inf.), iila ansl- 
^mp ^fi^oy,' ic T. it, where it is changed to a direcl style, and the Imper. of 
direct address is used. Acts ^ :^ ' He dismissed the young man, com- 
manding him to tell no one ott tonka irefpaPKrag nqog fM, where the last 
clause according to the indirect style of the first part of the sentence, would 
hengogavtip. See Mark 11:32. ^^<^j e*:^/.-^. 

(3) Another species of oratio variata^ is tne transition from the 
singular to the plural, and vice versA. 

E,g. Rom. 12: 16,20. 1 Cor. 4 : 6, scq. Gal.4:7. 6:1. Luke5:4,seq. 

Remark. AH these kinds of varied construction are found in the 
Greek classics. In this respect the N. Test, has nothing very peculiar ; 
except that the Apocalypse abounds, most of all, in style of this kind. 



POSITION OF WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

^ 163. Hatwre and design. 

(1) The Greek, by the aid of its various endings of cases, etc., 
may depart from the most easy and natural arrangement of words 
without any special prejudice to perspicuity. The variety, in this 
respect, depends very much on the mode of thinking peculiar to th^ 
several writers. 

Note ]. Tlie most natural order is to arrange the ac|jective noar to 
its noun ; the adverb to its verb or adjective ; the Gren. to the noun, etc., 
which governs it ; pl*epositions to the nouns which they goverq ; antithetic 
words opposite to each other, etc. But departure from this, for the sake 
of emphasis, rhetorical effect^ euphony, and other reasons, is {i:^(}UQnt in 
all good writers. 

JiQTM 2. It is natural, that the historical style should adopt the obvi« 
0^8 order of words most frequently ; and that the animated, aiigumenta* 
tiye, oratorical, and poetical, on the other hand, should most frequently 
depart ^on^ it, Paul uses more freedom, in this respect, than any of tbe 
writers of tbe N. Testament. 



• 



§ 164, BrffTAX i TuAJKCTioir or Words. S69 

(2) Position often has speciality of meaning attached to it. 

£. g. The adjective is designed to be emphatic, when it is placed be- 
fore a DouD> and does not stand inckided between an article and its noun ; 
so <p6liog fdyag, sgvoy n/ad^ov, etc., would be the usual order of the Greek, 
but fiiyag q>6poq, aya&ov tgyov would render the adjective emphatic. To 
this remark, however, an exception must be made of suc^h adjectives as 
SXXog, sJg, i'diog, and some others of the like tenor. But <:fviog av&gtanog 
is plainly different in the shade of meaning from Sv&qomog ovjog, the 
first being equivalent, or nearly so, to this is the man, the second to this 
man. 

Note 1. This whole subjebt, rich in information as to the charac- 
teristics of respective writers, has, as yet, been but very imperfectly inves- 
tigated and explained. 



TRAJECTION OF WORDS. 

^ 164. Nature and design. 

(1) Adverbs, other particles, and sometimes other words, are, 
for the sake of euphony, or other reasons, separated from the words 
to which they are most nearly related. ' 

E. g. Rom. 5 : 6, bu Xqiaxog omtav rifimv aad'sfatr, where m belongs 
to ortfov. 1 Cor. 14 : 7, o(i(og Tee aipvxa q>myi}V didorra, when ofitag natu- 
rally would come before qxavrjv. Gal. 3 : 15, ofimg ay&Qf&nov xext/^oi^'- 
vrfv dtad^fjitriv ovdsig a&tuUf where ofAcog belongs to ovdelg x. t,X, See John 
^^^../ j2:l/U:18.'21:8. 

Note 1. Trajection of a negaiive particle is not unfrequent, even in 
the Greek classics. In Acts 7 : 48, oint is separated by several words from 
itaroiMH which it qualifies ; so /ui{ in Heb. 11 : 3, from yeyoviyah 



<*•■, 



POSITION OF CERTAIN PARTICLES. 
^ 165. Various usages in respect to these^ 

(1) Miv ovv, yuQ, yi, (fievovvye), cannot begin a sentence, ^d 
and ydg may have the second, thu'd, or even fourth place, accord- 
ing to the nature of the sentence in which they stand, "u^^a (in 
the classics) cannot begin a clause ; in the N. Test., however, it 
not unfrequently does this. 
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254 § 166. Syntax: Paroecomasia. 

— * — — » ■ . ■ ■ ■■ — — -^ 

E. g. Sga in Gal. 2 : 17, 21. 5 : 11, a). ; and so Sq ow, Rom. 5 : 18. 
7 : 3. Eph. 2 : 19, a1. Likewise /isvovvrs in Luke 11 : 28. 9 : 20, 10: 
18, a1. 



PARONOMASIA. 

^ 166. Nature and Use. 

(1) In general this consists of words being ranged together of 
similar sound, but dilSering in sense. It is a favorite figure of 
rhetoric in the best writers of the O. Test., e. g. Isaiah, and is not 
unfirequent in the N. Testament. 

E. g. Ufiol xal Xobfwi, Luke 21 : 11 ; f^mir not nporiv^ Acts 17 : 25 ; 
Bfut'd-er a(p wr BJta&s, Heb. 5:8; S'wov, <p6vov .... oururhovg, itirw'di- 
Tovq^ Rom. 1 : 29, 31 ; nvfviMnmdig nvtvfiajutOj 1 Cor. 2 : 13 ; omol h 
kavtoiq konnovg, 2 Cor. 10 : 12 ; nd&sa&ai . . . ^ nziATftovvi, GaL 5 : 7, 8, 
which last word seems to have been coined for the sake of the parono- 
masia. 

Note 1. Not unlike to this, but approaching nearer to what we 
sometimes call playing upon words, are the examples in various places ; 
e. g. naqooLW} and imanor^ in Rom. 5 : 19 ; wnaxofiri and nsgitofi'^, Phil. 
3 : 2, 3 ; aTtogovfuvot and i^anogovfjuvoh 2 Cor. 4:8; ig/oioiiivovg and tu- 
guQyaSofuvovg,2The88, 3 : 11 ; ixdmaad^atand iTTSvdvaaa&ai, 2 Cor. 5:4; 
yivwaxsig o ivaytsfcofrxsig ,- Acts 8 : 30. Comp. Gal. 4 : 17. 1 Cor. 3 : 17. 
6:2. 11 : 29,-3L 2 Cor. 5: 21. 10: 3. 

^^^'^ r^.- Note 2. All these usages abound even in the best Greek clashes ; 
^ '^^' see Eisner, Diss. II., Patdus ei Jesaias inter se comparcUi^ p. 24. (1821. 4). 
^ See also Winer, p. 431. But let the student beware, how he makes the mere 

ofwtotiltvTov of the Greek verbs into paronomasia, e. g. such endings as 

are in iXi&dtT&fjiray, inqh^frav, etc. 



ERRATA. Ao error occnri on p. 88 seq., in the desifnatioa of tho section ai^ 66. The 
whole designation shonld be itricken out. The notation, however, on the top of {). 89 leq. (i. e. 
^ 65 )j ii correctly retained. On p. 34, the designation or $ 9 shonld have been printed with the 
heading, other pecvliaritie* ; as in the following Index, No. 9. 
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97 " Nom. and Voe. ease 

GENITIVE 
96 *^ Gen. case .... 

Gen. after nouns . 
<w Gen. after verbs . 
101 *^ after partitives, adjectives, etc. 
109 ♦» absolute . • \ • 

after prepositieiia and adverbs 



99 
100 



108 



DATIVE 

104 ^ nature and uses . • . ^ 

106 *< classes of words governing it 

106 ** various relations signifiedby it 

107 ** with prepositions . 

ACCUSATIVE 

106 ** nature and use . . • 

PRONOUNS 

100 *^ gender and number 

110.** use of personal ones 

III " possessives .... 

119 ** demonstratives 

113 ** relatives .... 

114 <* ioterrocative 

115 " inde6nites 

116 ** Bebraism iatihedesigaatfiMiof 

ADJECTIVES 

117 " concord .... 

118 *^ various ways of ueing tbem 

119 " compar. degree 

120 ** superl. degree 

NUMERAL 

191 ^ cardinals and ordinals . 

VERBS 

nr " active .... 

SD " passive 

XM " middl 

125 « tenses 

MODES OF VERBS 

1B6 **• in independent sentences' 

IVT *' dependent sentences 

MB^ " after particles of design, etc. 

129 ** in hypothetical sentences 

130 « with particles of time . . 



. 137 
, 142 
143 
145 
146 
147 

, 148 
. 151 
. 151 

, 152 
, 153 
, 154 

160 
. 162 

162 



164 

164 

166 

, 167 



. 172 
. 179 

. m 

175 

176 

, 177 

, 178 

. H« 

, 179 
. 180 
. 181 
, 189 

/fi3 



183 

184 

, 186 

, IB6 

. 188 
, 191 
. 109 
. 195 
. 197 



131 " after ert and co$ . 

139 ^ after pronouns and particles 

133 ** after iuterrogatives 

134 *< use of modes with ar . 

135 " dlslincliens madefy ov 

136 " general remarks on ar . 
IMPERATIVE 

137 " use and construction 
INFINITCVE 

138 '* nature and uses * 

PARTICIPLE 

139 ** nature and uses . 
t40 ** construction . 
141 (* Part, in case abeolute 
149 ** use of in the tenses 

143 ^ Hebraistic use of . 

IMPERSONAL VERBS 

144 ** nature and use of . 

CONCORD OF VERBS 

145 ^ as to number and gendei 

APPOSITION 

146 " ways in whidiHia mad« 

PARTICLES 

147 ^ nature and kinds of 

ADVERBS 

148 " nature- and use 

PREPOSITIONS 

149 ** nature and use 

CONJUNCTIONS 

150 ** nature and use 

PARTICLES OF NEGATION* 

151 " nature and various nset 

152 " modes after tbem . 

INTERROGATIVES 

153 ** nature and use 



19B 
130 
131 
138 
134 
,136 



. 196 
. 90O 
. 900 

. 901 
.207 
> 207 



. 210 

.916 
.218 
.991 



.296 
.227 



.2a 



154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
109 
168 
164 
165 
166 



Ellipsis . . . 
Aposiepesis . 
Breviloquence 
Zeugma 
Pleonasm . 
Asyndeton . . • 
Parenthesis . 
Anaoolathon ^ . 
Varied Construction . 
Position of words, etc. 
IVajection of words . 
Position of particles . 
Paronomasia 



.90 
.245 
. 946 
•916 
.946 
. 9117 
. 948 
.2«l 
.251 
.26» 
, 266 
.253 
.254 
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